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Is  Blair  trapped  by  the 
language  of  reform? 
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II  piles 
pressure 
on  Labour 


Alan  Shearer  greets  the  massed  ranks  of  fans  at  St  James's  Park.  Newcastle,  yesterday 


‘The  money  won’t  change  me.  After  all,  I’m  only 
a sheet-metal  worker’s  son  from  Newcastle’ 


The  entire  population  appeared  to  be 
wrapped  in  black  and  white  stripes  to 
hail  Alan  Shearer’s  triumphal  return 


Jim  White 


SHE  is  63.  gets  £67  a week 
state  pension;  he  is  25 
and  scrapes  by  on 
30,000  a week,  or  maybe 
£35,000  or  possibly  even 
£42,000  depending  on  which 
abloid  you  read-  Her  last  pair 
jf  shoes  cost  her  £9-99  from  a 
liscount  warehouse;  be  gets 
paid  £500,000  a year  to  wear 

ate. 

She  lives  in  a £40.000  house 
in  Denton  Burn,  a Newcastle 
suburb  with  a fashion  bypass; 
be  is  said  to  be  looking  fbr  a 
place  in  snazzy  Ponteiand, 
something  for  around 
£750,000.  But  the  moment  Bar- 
bara Donaldson  heard  Alan 
Shearer  was  coming  to  her 
town,  she  thought  she  was  the 


lucky  one.  “The  morning  be 
signed  fbr  us  1 went  to  get  my 
pension  at  the  poet  office." 
said  Mrs  Donaldson.  "Nor- 
mally, they’re  a right  grumpy 
lot.  but  that  day  everybody  in 
the  queue  had  a smile  like  a 
Cheshire  cat" 

Mrs  Donaldson  was  by  no 
mpap«>  alone  in  her  reaction 
to  the  purchase  of  Shearer  fbr 
£15  million.  On  the  day  he 
was  presented  to  his  army  of 
new  lovers  (fins  is  too  slight  a 
word)  the  entire  population  of 
Newcastle  appeared  to  be 
wrapped  in  black  and  white 
striped  nylon. 

Everywhere  you  looked, 
people  In  replica  Newcastle 
shirts  were  heading  for  St 
James’s  Park,  Newcastle’s 
ground  which  stands  on  top  of 
a hill  dominating  the  town. 


And  Newcastle  were  not  even 
playing.  Fifteen  thousand 
people  just  wanted  to  be 
there,  to  roar  and  chant  as 
the  new  man  was  paraded. 

Mrs  Donaldson  was  luckier 
than  most  While  the  15,000 
ware  left  in  a carpark  along 
with  the  press  and  1,400  invi- 
tees sent  tickets  by  Newcas- 
tle's sponsors,  she  found  her- 
self inside  the  stadium  itself. 

“I’ve  been  offered  £1Q0  for 
my  tickets,”  said  Brian 
Bloomfield  from  Gateshead, 
sitting  next  to  Mrs  Donald- 
son. But  I wouldn’t  take  it  It 
wouldn't  be  fair  cm  him,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  his  son. 
Dean,  aged  nine,  who  was- 
heanring  beside  hftn  “He  h«a 
to  be  here  on  this  of  all  days." 

Now  this  is  an  unexpected 
thing.  Shearer  cost  enough  to 
equip  a hospital.  He  earns 
more  in  four  days  than  a 
teacher  will  earn  in  a year.  In 
a town  where  unemployment 
is  endemic,  you  might  think 
spending  so  much  on  a mere 
footballer  would  be  regarded 


as  wanton  extravagance.  But 
you  could  find  few  in  Newcas- 
tle yesterday  who  did  not 
think  he  represented  the  big- 
gest bargain  this  side  of  a 
Marks  & Spencer  prawn 
sandwich. 

‘Td  have  paid  the  money 
myself  if  I had  it"  said  Brian 
Bloomfield.  “This  is  the  best 
thing  to  happen  to  this  town 
since  I can  remember." 

Which  is  the  point  about 
Shearer.  On  the  BBC’s  Match 
of  the  Seventies  broadcast  on 
Monday  night  we  saw  fbotage 
of  Malcolm  Macdonald,  a pre- 
vious incumbent  of  the  num- 
ber nine  shirt  Shearer  is 
about  to  make  his  own,  sign- 
ing for  Arsenal.  That  was  the 
way  things  used  to  be  around 
these  parts:  every  time  some- 
one made  good  he  went  down 
south:  Gascoigne,  Waddle, 
Cola  they  all  migrated.  Now 
tb»  real  thing  was  Mining 
Newcastle’s  way.  Not  only 
-fiat,  he  is  a Geordie  coming 
home.  Better  still  he  was 
snatched  out  of  the  grasp  of 


traditionally  bigger,  richer 
rivals. 

"There’s  real  pride  in  fiat,” 
said  Mrs  Donaldson.  "That 
we  are  in  a position  to  com- 
pete with  ManU,  who  just 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  what- 
ever they  want" 

Thus  the  very  size  of  Shear - 
Sr's  fee,  the  weight  of  his 
wage,  are  seen  locally  as  sym- 
bolic of  a new  muscular  ambi- 
tion abroad  in  the  town,  the 
Ninettes  equivalent  of  the 
grandiose  town  balls  the  Vic- 
torians used  to  build. 

"This  sends  out  a signal  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,”  Kevin 
Keegan,  Shearer’s  new  man- 
ager, said. 

And  the  man  who  provided 
the  finds  to  bring  Shearer 
back  to  Newcastle  was  every- 
where yesterday,  making 
sure  this  point  was  made. 
“Football  has  always  been 
part  of  our  tradition,”  said  Sir 
John  Hall,  Newcastle  United's 
owner,  bouncing  around  St 
James’s  Park  in  a pair  of  un- 
Tura  to  page  16,  col  1 


THE  Labour  high 
command’s  night- 
mare scenario,  a 
repetition  of  the 
1992  general  elec- 
tion defeat,  began 
to  take  shape  yesterday  as 
the  latest  Guardian-ICM  opin- 
ion poll  confirmed  a sus- 
tained Conservative  come- 
back. 

Labour's  long  standing 
opinion  poll  lead  over  the 
Conservatives  has  been  cut 
by  three  points  in  the  last 
month,  leaving  the  gap  be- 
tween the  parties  at  its  clos- 
est in  almost  two  years,  ac 
cording  to  tbe  August 
Guardian-ICM  poll  survey. 

The  Labour  advantage  has 
fallen  in  each  of  the  past  four 
months.  It  now  stands  at  12 
points,  nine  points  down  from 
the  21-point  lead  in  April. 

Labour  retains  a large 
enough  lead  for  an  election 
victory,  but  the  narrowing 
will  shape  the  fierce  pre-elec- 
tion contest  It  will  electrify 
the  Conservatives  by  rein- 
vigorating  their  latest  anti 
Labour  campaign  tactics,  and 
will  give  Tony  Blair's  leader- 
ship its  first  serious  taste  of 
battle  with  a confident  enemy 
when  the  political  season 
resumes  next  month. 

The  state  of  the  parties  in 
fie  adjusted  August  survey 
shows  Labour  at  45  per  cent 
(no  change  on  July),  Conser- 
vatives 33  (up  3),  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrats 19  (down  2).  and  others 
3 (down  I). 

The  results  in  ICM's  unad- 
justed poll  underline  the  Con- 
servative recovery.  The  unad- 
justed August  figures  show 
Labour  at  50  per  cent  (no 
change  on  July),  Conserva- 
tives at  30  (up  5),  Liberal 
Democrats  at  18  (down  2). 
others  at  3 (down  2).  The  un- 
adjusted Labour  lead  in 
August  is  20  points  (down  5). 

With  nine  months  to  go  be- 
fore the  expected  polling  day, 
the  results  show  the  political 
momentum  is  with  fie  Con- 
servatives.’ who  last  month 
launched  a major  scare  cam- 
paign against  Mr  Blair  under 
fie  slogan  New  Labour;  New 
Danger. 

This  latest  poll,  which  con- 
solidates a trend  among  other 
polling  organisations,  will 
boost  Tory  hopes  fiat  fie 
long-awaited  feelgood  factor, 
which  some  had  despaired  of 
ever  seeing,  is  arriving  at  the 
Ufi  hour  via  the  high  street 
and  fie  bousing  market  to 


Woman  in  abortion  row  had  operation  a month  ago 


ChritMMU 

Medical  Cotwpondont 


rHE  woman  at  the  centre 
of  tbe  row  over  aborting 
one  of  her  twins  on  fr- 
actal grounds  had  fie  oper- 
on  a month  ago,  it  emerged 
t night  _ . 

lealth  officials  confirmed 
it  the  28-year-old  single 
itlwr  had  had  an  abortion 
t would  give  no  farther  de- 
ls Doctors  at  London’s 
pen  Charlotte  Hospital 
■eed  to  abort  one  twin  after 
, woman,  who  already  has 
; child,  declared  she  could 
■ cope  wifi  more  than  one 
he  babies- 

a statement  last  night. 


Inside 


Hammersmith  Hospitals  NHS 
Trust  which  includes  Queen 
Charlotte's,  said;  "Professor 
Bennett  [the  doctor  who  first 
revealed  the  woman's  di- 
lemma] has  spoken  to  fie 
woman  who  is  happy  to  con- 
firm that  fie  operation  has 
taken  place.  She  is  adamant 
that  she  does  not  want  any 
more  details  put  out” 

Anti-abortion  groups,  act- 
ing in  the  belief  that  the  oper- 
ation was  still  pending,  suc- 
cessfully sought  an  injunction 
yesterday  temporarily  ban- 
ning the  abortion  on  the 
grounds  the  woman  had  not 
been  informed  of  all  the 
options.  . , 

Pro-life  groups  bad 

received  pledges  of  more  than 


Britain 


£80,000  to  help  the  woman 
bring  up  the  twins. 

Fertility  expert  Lord  Robert 
Winston  said  fie  pledges  of 
cash  from  pro-life  campaign- 
ers had  been  “unethically  of- 

an  I have  ever  met  has  ever 
gone  through  a termination 
without  the  most  serious 
consideration. 

"It  Is  something  fiat  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  fbr  woman  to 

Bren  If  h®r  decision  eouM  not  be  otnartur^ed  by 

public  demand,  Hie  consequence  of  Professor 

Bennett's  Interview  was  that  a woman’s  private  Bfc 
has  not  only  been  compromised,  but  exploited  for 
BiepuipeaesoftiwuH  abortion  lobby- 

Catherine  Bennett  page  9 

fere d".  ‘1  think  it  is  immoral 
to  put  someone  like  this 
under  pressure,"  he  said. 

He  spake  of  fie  pain  in  com- 
ing to  a decision  about  having 
an  abortion  saying:  “No  worn- 

do.  and  Is  only  done  after  a 
great  deal  of  soul-searching." 

Professor  Wendy  Savage, 
gynaecologist,  said  she  was 
horrified  at  the  way  pro-life 
campaigners  had  seized  on 

World  News 


Finance 


d KQirrhfe-ii'ifih f •i-.r'i.r-'l 


between  Protestants 
and  Catholics  over 
marches  broke  down 


Grc^local^eaders 
agreed  run  the 
town  together. 


jncreasedaff^rorn 
Hays  group  valuing 
it  at  £1.14  billion. 


the  case  — and  wifi  fie  auc- 
tion that  developed. 

She  also  expressed  "deep 
concern''  over  fie  possibility 
of  any  breach  of  confidential- 
ity and  the  ethics  raised. 

“I  think  fie  whole  question 
of  how  this  got  into  fie  public 
domain  is  a real  ethical  prob- 
lem in  itself,"  she  said. 

The  story  broke  with  a two- 
page  interview  in  the  Sunday 
Express,  when  Professor 
Philip  Bennett,  of  Queen 
Charlotte's,  said  he  was  pre- 
pared to  abort  one  healthy 
twin. 

Its  mother  was  described  as 
16  weeks  pregnant  and  in 
“socially  straitened” 
circumstances 

The  article  and  accompany- 


Sport 


; -T&vfd  Uoyd  w&s  - _ 
Vvapptiinlad  EngtentJ's 
:Doacb  tpf  ItiB  winter 
. tour  of  Zimbabwe  and 
New  Zealand  as  Peter 
Lever  resigned  as 
bowling  coach. 


ing  quotes  from  Prof  Bennett 
made  it  sound  as  if  operation 
waspending. 

Sue  Douglas,  editor  of  Sun- 
day Express,  said  last  night 
that  the  article  was  based  on 
a taped  interview,  with  a 
second  visit  to  confirm  fie 
facts,  and  the  text  had  been 
faxed  to  Prof  Bennett  for  his 
comments. 

When  the  paper  checked  on 
Saturday  it  was  told  the  oper- 
ation had  not  at  that  stage 
taken  place. 

“We  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  doctor  misled  us. 
Whether  it  has  taken  place  or 
Turn  to  page  3,  column  7 
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Voting  intention 

Adjusted 

May  Jun 
Lab  45— *46'— 45—45 


Con  28—" 
LDem  21m. 


Other  5 — ■ 5 — 4 


17 


Labour 
lead 

Source:  Guartian-KM 


bring  them  electoral  relief. 
Mr  Blair,  on  fie  other  hand, 
will  be  strengthened  in  his 
view  that  party  divisions  — 
such  as  the  rows  about  the 
shadow  cabinet  elections  and 
the  treatment  of  Clare  Short 
— help  the  Tories. 

Labour  will  be  able  to  draw 
genuine  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  fie  narrowing  lead  has 
not  been  caused  by  any  fall  in 
overall  Labour  support. 
Labour’s  rating  of  45  per  cent 
remains  unchanged  since 
July  and  has  scarcely  altered 
since  May. 

The  ICM  finding  follows 
polls  by  Mori  last  week  and 
by  System  Three  in  Scotland 
yesterday  which  also  showed 
no  change  In  the  Labour  rat- 
ing. The  reduced  lead  has  so 
far  been  caused  by  Conserva- 
tive gains  at  the  expense  of 
the  Liberal  Democrats  and 
the  minor  parties.  Labour 
voters  are  also  far  more  solid 
in  their  voting  intention  than 
their  Tory  counterparts. 

But  a five-point  swing  to 
the  Conservatives  since  July 


among  Cl  white-collar  voters 
— traditionally  the  most  vola- 
tile section  of  fie  electorate  — 
will  cause  alarm  among  Mr 
Blair  and  his  advisers,  who 
have  Invested  Immense  effort 
in  trying  to  reassure  this 
group  that  Labour  does  not 
threaten  their  achievements 
and  aspirations. 

Findings  from  other  ques- 
tions asked  by  ICM  this 
month  will  also  alarm 
Labour.  These  show  that  vot- 
ers as  a whole  expect  taxes 
will  increase.  Inflation  will 
rise  and  interest  rates  will  go 
up  under  Labour.  But  by  a 
narrow  majority  they  believe 
the  economy  is  more  likely  to 
deteriorate  under  the  Con- 
servatives. 

• JCM  interviewed  a random 
sample  of  1,200  adults  aged  18 
and  over  by  telephone  on  2-3 
August  1996.  Interviews  were 
conducted  across  the  country* 
and  the  results  haw  been 
weighted  by  the  profile  of  all 
adults. 
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Tough  test  ahead  for  Yeltsin  as  dawn  raid  shatters  peace  hopes  and  device  explodes  in  Moscow 


Serious  talk  amid  Rebels  storm  into  Grozny 

the  barrels  of  fun 


Ruaridh  Nicoll 


A VOICE  with  a tone  as 
Elat  as  beer  counted 
down  the  minutes  before 
the  festival  opened.  Final  ad- 
justments were  made  to  a min- 
iature remote-controlled 
blimp,  ready  to  buzz  the 
crowds.  Then  the  ale  began  to 
flow,  quaffed  by  the  suited  and 
the  tweed ed.  the  bearded  and 
mutton-chopped.  Welcome  to 
the  Great  British  Beer  Festi- 
val. 

Like  one  enormous  pub, 
Olympia’s  grand  hall  brought 
together  the  pissed,  the  proud, 
the  bores  and  the  beer  guts.  In 
one  corner,  T-shirts  adver- 
tised Crawling  Back  Later.  Gi- 
dinness  and  Cancel  brain 
Xxxx. 

There  was  revelry  in  the  air 
but  beer  is  a serious  business, 
especially  when  you  have  to 
decide  Britain's  best  beer  for 
1996. 

Roger  Protz,  a speciality 
beer  writer,  peered  through 
the  half  pint  glass,  circulated 
the  liquid  and  finally  sucked  it 
into  his  mouth.  “They  can’t  all 
come  from  Burton-on-Trent,” 
he  said. 

His  neighbour.  Keith  Freak, 
took  a sip  and  his  great,  fleshy 
face  rolled  like  dough  as  the 
flavours  hit  home.  "Spicy, 
peppery . . . and  yes,  fresh,” 
said  somebody  else  as  Mr 
Freak’s  face  settled  slowly  in 
anticipation  of  the  next  ale. 

“You  can  see  we  take  this 
seriously,"  said  Mr  Protz 
pointing  out  the  gingery  na- 
ture of  one  tipple.  Mr  Freak 
opened  his  mouth — a scary 
event — and  added  his  view. 
“Not  surprising  if  you  look  at 
the  amount  of  currency  that 
crosses  the  counter  with 
that."  he  said  nodding  at  the 
glass-ridden  table.  Mr  Freak 
is  a bar  manager. 

The  Campaign  for  Real  Ale 
(Camra)  was  set  up  in  1971 
when  four  journalists  were 
travelling  together  in  Ireland 
and  realised  that  the  beer 
available  to  them  back  home 
was  terrible,  bland,  pasteur- 
ised and  fizzy.  It  was  time  to 


bring  back  ale  that  had  made 
Britain  great,  notorious  even 
— flat,  warm  and  flatulent 

Since  then  membership  has 
swelled  to  more  than  50,000. 
with  campaigns  to  extend  li- 
censing hours,  save  regional 
brewers,  keep  prices  low  and 
pints  topped  up.  Added  to  that 
is  the  festival  that  this  year 
presents  330 draught  real  ales 
and  many  other  foreign  and 
bottled  varieties. 

In  the  judging  room  the  beer 
was  going  down  welL  "Astrm- 
gency  is  a major  fault,"  said 
one  judge.  “I  got  quite  far  into 
this  ale  and  then  it  gripped 
me."  Beware  the  beer  that 
comes  gently. 

As  the  atmosphere  in  the 
hall  hotted  up,  the  great  beer 
finals  got  under  way.  Ales, 
great  and  good,  were  camped 
around  a table  aided  by  Eng- 
land cricketer  Devon  Mal- 
colm. A dark  beer  was 
brought  forward  and  every- 
body turned  outwards — like 
Morris  dancers — to  look  at  it 
in  the  light. 

"Nice  long,  clean  finish,” 
they  started.  “Good  body, 
slightly  thick  to  start  and  then 
dries  out  It  smelt  very  un- 
promising, but  is  still  quite 
nutty.  Are  you  getting  green 
apple?  Yes.  Tm  getting  green 
apple." 

Mr  Malcolm  looked  at  his 
glass  and  considered.  “I  could 
drink  several  pints  of  this."  he 
said,  finally. 

The  lady  serving  the  drinks. 
Mattt  Wilson,  arrived.  She  is 
ina  halter  top.  not  quite  the 
buxom  bar  wench,  but  the  idea 
Is  there.  She  didn’t  look  the 
sort  who  would  respond  to  a 
playful  slap  with  a saucy  gig- 
gle, more  like  a punch  in  the 
face. 

Finally,  they  made  their 
choices  and  moved  outside, 
past  lines  of  barrels  being  bro- 
ken open  where  their  tenders 
tasted  and  pronounced  good, 
and  towards  the  main  stage. 
Mr  Protz  made  his  way  on  to 
the  platform  to  name  the  win- 
ner. 

He  looked  into  a crowd  that 
took  their  beer  seriously.  Mr 
Protz  first  attacked  the  “beer- 
ocrats"  in  the  European  Com- 
mission who  yesterday  sought 
to  damage  small  breweries  by 
attacking  Britain's  guest  beer 
laws.  Then  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  best  pint  to  be  found  in 
Britain.  It  was  Woodforde's 
Wherry  from  Woodbastwick 
— proving,  all  in  all,  that  real 
ale  is  best  recognised  by  its 
bloody  silly  name. 


James  Meek  in  Moscow 


Review 


Perfect  flourish 
in  French  import 


Andrew  Clements 

Semele 

The  Proms,  Royal  Albert 
Hall/Radio  3 


the  journey  up  from  Sussex  in 
two  weeks — but  Monday’s 
Semele  came  all  the  way  from 
the  south  of  France. 

Robert  Carsen’s  production 
of  Handel's  dramatic  oratorio, 
conducted  by  William  Chris- 
tie, was  the  main  event  of  the 
festival  in  Aix-en-Provence 
last  month,  and  the  same  cast 
conductor  and  orchestra  — 
Christie's  baroque  specialists 
Les  Arts  Florissants — were 
brought  together  again  for 
this  concert  version. 

This  was  not  a semi-staging 
of  the  kind  that  Glyndebourne 
brings:  there  were  no  theatri- 
cal accoutrements  in  the  Al- 
bert Hall,  not  a prop  or  a silly 
hat  in  sight,  but  the  benefits  of 
a well-honed  production  pedi- 
gree permeated  every  aspect 
of  the  performance. 

At  its  most  basic,  it  alio  wed 
all  the  singers,  soloists  and 
chorus,  to  dispense  with 
scores,  giving  every  number 
an  easy  flexibility  and  direct- 
ness that  blew  away  any  feel- 
ing of  this  being  a reverent, 
and  possibly  rather  sterile 
homage  to  one  of  Handel's 
greatest  masterpieces. 

A few  bite  of  stage  business 
had  stuck  — the  odd  telling 
glance  or  flouncy  exit  just 
enough  to  energise  everyone, 
touch  in  the  comic  highlights 
(even  though  all  of  the  jokes 
worked),  and  to  keep  the  piece 
moving  without  a hint  of  a 
longueur. 

That  deftness  of  touch  was 


partly  Christie’s  doing,  or 
more  specifically  the  result  of 
the  playing  he  obtained  from 
his  silvery,  light-toned  band. 
There  is  a problem  of  scale 
with  period  instruments  in 
the  Albert  Hall,  no  doubt 
about  it;  the  very'  qualities  of 
transparency  and  articula- 
tion that  authentic  perfor- 
mances provide  tend  to  be  out- 
weighed by  the  lack  of  weight 
and  presence  in  this  big  space. 

But  Les  Arts  Florissants  are 
so  grooved  into  working  with 
Christie's  idiosyncratic  con- 
ducting style  that,  however 
small  the  sound  sometimes 
was,  there  was  never  a mo- 
ment of  uncerta  inty. 

Speeds  were  generally  on 
the  slow  side — not  as  mea- 
sured as  in  Christie's  reading 
of  Theodora  at  Glyndebourne 
earlier  this  summer,  but  still 
less  sprightly  than  perhaps 
they  would  have  been  had  this 
Semele  originated  in  the  con- 
cert hall  rather  than  the  opera 
house,  with  the  need  to  pro- 
vide the  room  for  the  piece  to 
breathe  dramatically. 

Almost  every  singer  was 
perfectly  cast,  and  in  the  title 
role  Rosemary  Joshua  was  the 
star.  She  took  the  part  of  this 
classic  Handelian  bimbo  with 
beautifully  turned  decora- 
tions and  coloratura  in  her  big 
set  pieces,  and  a witty  lack  of 
self-awareness. 

The  Jupiter  was  the  refined 
tenor  Timothy  Robinson,  his 
vengeful  wife  Juno  a larger- 
than-life  Kathleen  Kuhlmann. 
her  attendant  Iris,  a nimble 
Jams  Kelly.  Reinhard  Hagen, 
smooth  and  forthright,  was 
Cadmus,  and  Michael  Chance, 
as  musical  as  ever.  Athamas. 
Each  fitted  into  the  work  as 
snugly  as  one  could  hope,  and 
nota  bar  of  the  score  ever 
palled. 


Elderly  blacks  and  Asians 
face  care  service  problems 


bwfd  Brindle 

CARE  services  must  be- 
come more  sensitive  to 
the  requirements  of  older  eth- 
nic minority  people,  a charity 
warns  today. 

Counsel  and  Care 
researchers  interviewed  96  el- 
derly people  at  day  centres, 
meeting  places,  and  in  shel- 
tered housing  schemes  in 


London.  Leicester.  Birming- 
ham and  Wolverhampton. 

Les  Bright,  the  charity's 
deputy  general  manager,  said 
one  of  the  biggest  needs  was 
for  better  information  about 
care  services  in  languages 
other  than  English. 

More  than  Black  and  White; 
Counsel  and  Care,  Twyman 
House.  16  Bonny  Street. 

London  NW1  9LG:  £6. 


Chechen  rebels 
launched  a fero- 
cious dawn  offen- 
sive yesterday, 
downing  four  Rus- 
sian helicopters  and. shatter- 
ing hopes  of  peace  as-  they 
stormed  into  the  centre  of 
Grozny.  The  separatists'  big- 
gest assault  in  months  coin- 
cided with  a bomb  blast  in 
Moscow,  apparently  targeted 
at  Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  the 
prime  minister,  and  cast  a 
pall  over  preparations  for  Bo- 
ris Yeltsin’s  inauguration  as 
president  later  this  week. 

The  physically  frail  Rus- 
sian leader,  reelected  partly 
on  his  promise  that  the  Che- 
chen conflict  was  over  and 


the  Russian  army  had  won, 
returned  to  the  Kremlin  after 
a long  spell  in  a government 
sanitarium  as  news  was  com- 
ing in  of  the  assault  on  the 
Chechen  capital,  where  Rus- 
sia's army  is  meant  to  be  in 
control. 

He  is  due  to  take  the  oath 
on  Friday  before  leaving  Mos- 
cow again  for  a tong  holiday. 

The  rebels,  numbering  be- 
tween 200  and  600.  were 
reported  to  be  strengthening 
their  positions  inside  Grozny 
last  night  after  a day  of  heavy 
fighting  in  which  a number  of 
Russian  armoured  vehicles 
were  set  on  fire. 

At  one  point,  federal  heli- 
copter gunships  were  firing 
rockets  at  rebel  positions 
within  100  yards  of  the  offices 
of  the  Moscow-backed  admin- 


istration in  the  city  centre.  A 
correspondent  for  the  Inter- 
fax news  agency  said  sporadic 
shooting  continued  last  night. 

Gunships  and  ground 
attack  aircraft  were  flying  in 
and  out  of  a thick  pall  of 
smoke  from  burning  oil  in- 
stallations. Rebels  were  said 
to  have  contol  of  the  city's 
rail  freight  terminal. 

Other  rebel  groups  attacked 
the  nearby  town  of  Argun  and 
the  second-biggest  Chechen 
town.  Gudermes.  to  the  east  of 
Grozny:  29  federal  servicemen 
and  local  police  were  reported 
killed  in  the  fighting.  There 
was  no  word  on  civilian  or 
rebel  casualties. 

The  authoritative  Echo 
Moskvy  radio  station  quoted 
General  Aslan  Maskhadov. 
the  Chechen  separatist  chief 


of  staff,  as  saying  the  Grozny 
operation  had  been  headed  by 
Shamil  Basayev,  the  notorious 
hostage- taker,  and  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  rebel  leader. 
Zelimkhan  Yandarbiyev. 

“The  actions  in  Grozny 
have  a single  aim  — showing 
that  die  war  in  Checbenia  is 
not  over  yet.”  the  radio 
station  quoted  Gen  Maskha- 
dov as  saying.  Other  rebel 
sources  said  the  aim  had  been 
to  embarrass  Mr  Yeltsin  be- 
fore his  inauguration. 

Members  of  a Russian  dele- 
gation which  bad  just  arrived 
in  Grozny  to  revive  the  peace 
process  reacted  with  outrage 
to  Gen  Maskhadov’s  state- 
ment. saying  they  saw  no 
point  in  further  talks  with 
either  him  or  the  Chechen 
leader. 


Tim  Guldlmann.  head  of 
the  Organisation  for  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
team  in  Grozny  which  helped 
draw  up  the  felled  peace  deni 
signed  In  Moscow  in  May. 
condemned  the  rebel  action. 
“These  actions  and  their  con- 
sequences only  Increase  the 
scale  of  the  conflict  and  create 
a serious  threat  to  the  peace 
process  in  Checbenia."  he 
said.  “If  people  are  shooting 
, now  in  Grozny,  if  now  people 
I are  dying,. it  is  impossible  to 
talk  about  optimism.'' 

The  latest  rebel  assault  is 
the  second  and  most  serious 
test  for  Mr  Yeltsin  and  bis 
still  unformed  administration 
after  the  energy  crisis  in  the 
far  east  of  Russia.  It  is  also 
the  second  big  security  issue 
to  hit  the  desk  of  General  Al- 


exander Inched,  Mr  Yeltsin'!* 
new  security  overture!.  after 
the  recent  unclaimed  bomb- 
ings in  Moscow.  . 

A small  ilevlco  exploded 
yesterday  at  the  aide  of  a mad 
often  used  by  senior  govern- 
ment figures,  three  minutes 
before  a car  carrying  Mr 
Chernomyrdin  was  due  to 
pass  by.  No  one  was  hurt. 

A police  spokesman  said  in- 
vestigators “are  exploring  all 
possible  motives"  for  the  "fee- 
ble little  device". 

But  Alexander  Sbokhin.  the 
first  deputy  speaker  or  parlia- 
ment and  a supporter  or  Mr 
Chernomyrdin,  said  the  Inci- 
dent was  an  attempt  to  "exert 
pschological  pressure " on  die 
prime  miuiMor  as  parliament 
prepared  to  confirm  him  for  a 
second  spell  in  office. 


‘Wrong  man’  held  for  killing  schoolgirl 


Alex  Duval  Smith 
hi  Heine  Foug£res 
and  Paul  Webster  hi  Paris 


THE  confession  by  the 
man  held  for  the  rape 
and  killing  of  a Brit- 
ish schoolgirl  in 
1 France  last  month  has  been 
thrown  into  doubt  by  the 
result  of  a DNA  test 
French  police  confirmed 
they  are  seeking  another  man 
in  connection  with  the  mur- 
der of  Caroline  Dickinson, 
aged  13,  at  a youth  hostel  at 
Pleine-Fougeres  in  Brittany. 
Earlier,  it  was  stated  that  sci- 
entific tests  appeared  to  clear 
Patrice  Pade.  who  had  con- 
fessed to  the  crime,  of  raping 
Caroline. 

Judicial  sources  in  St  Malo 
refused  to  say  whether  Pade. 
aged  39.  was  a possible  accom- 
plice, but  an  official  indicated 
that  police  were  convinced 
that  more  than  one  person 
was  involved  in  the  murder, 
which  occurred  in  the  early 
hours  of  July  18. 

"With  only  two  hands,  you 
cannot  rape,  kill  and  stop 
someone  from  crying  out  in  a 
room  containing  four  other 
people.”  the  official  said, 
recalling  that  Caroline  died 
while  four  of  her  school 
friends  slept  in  the  same  dor- 
mitory. 

Caroline's  parents,  John 
and  Sue  Dickinson,  of  Laun- 
ceston, Cornwall,  yesterday 
called  for  efforts  to  find  the 
murderer  to  be  redoubled. 
“When  the  news  of  our  daugh- 
ter's death  reached  us  our 
lives  were  changed  forever. 
The  news  some  days  later 
that  someone  had  been  appre- 
hended for  this  terrible  crime 
was  a small  consolation."  said 
a statement  issued  on  their 
behalf. 


DNA  test  more  useful  in  clearing 
innocent  than  convicting  guilty 


Caroline  Dickinson . . . her  parents  called  for  police  efforts  to  be  redoubled 


"Now  it  seems  that  we  have 
been  denied  even  this.  We 
hope  that  the  authorities  will 
redouble  their  efforts  to  catch 
the  culprit.  Then  the  man 
who  robbed  Caroline  of  her 
future  and  us  of  a lovely 
daughter  will  not  be  free  to 
commit  such  a crime  again.” 
A spokesman  for  Cornwall 
education  authority  said  Car- 
oline's death  had  had  a 
marked  effect  on  her  family 
and  on  staff  and  students  at 
Launceston  College,  where 


she  was  a pupfl.  The  spokes- 
man added;  “The  only  crumb 
of  comfort  was  that  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  crime  by 
French  authorities  seemed  to 
be  swift  and  conclusive.  That 
this  now  appears  not  to  be  the 
case  will  be  very  distressing 
for  all  those  involved,  and 
threatens  to  place  them  back 
in  the  glare  of  publicity." 

According  to  officials  in  St 
Malo.  the  examining  magis- 
trate. Gerard  Zaug.  intends  to 
maintain  strict  secrecy  in  the  i 


case  and  would  give  no  de- 
tails of  whether  authorities 
had  a description  of  another 
suspect 

Neither  he  nor  police  would 
comment  on  DNA  tests  taken 
after  the  murder  on  two  male 
teachers  and  five  boys  in  the 
Launceston  group.  However, 
informal  sources  indicated 
that  the  description  of  a 
second  man  sought  by  police 
did  not  match  that  of  anyone  i 
in  the  British  party. 

Fade's  lawyer,  Ren£  Bian- 1 


Owen  Bowcott 

ANALYSIS  of  strands  of 
/iDNA,  or  deoxyribonucleic 
acid,  has  proved  more  persua- 
sive in  ruling  suspects  out  of 
police  investigations  than  in 
identifying  them  beyond 
doubt  as  the  culprit 

The  technique  was  first 
used  in  a British  court  in 
1984.  to  settle  a question  of 
relationship  in  an  immigra- 
tion case.  It  relies  on  match- 
ing patterns  of  genetic  mate- 
rial located  in  the  cell’s 
chromosomes. 

Samples  of  blood  or  semen, 
for  example,  from  the  scene  of 
a crime  are  placed  in  a gel 
and  have  an  electric  current 
passed  through  them.  Certain 
elements  are  drawn  out  fur- 
ther than  others.  Spread  out 
on  a membrane  and  exposed 
to  X-ray  film,  a distinct  row  of 
bands  emerges.  Samples 
taken  from  a suspect’s  blood 
or  saliva  are  compared  to  the 
evidence. 

There  has  been  a long-run- 
ning debate,  however,  about 


chard,  claimed  yesterday  that 
his  client  had  never  made  a 
true  confession.“There  were  a 
great  many  people  in  whose 
interest  it  was  to  find  a guilty 
man."  said  the  lawyer.  Pade 
had  not  confessed  but  bad 
“just  talked  rubbish." 

Pade  Is  still  detained  as  a 
key  witness. 

Pade  was  arrested  30  miles 
from  the  youth  hostel  on  July 
20  after  a photofit  picture  was 
circulated.  At  the  time,  the 
local  police  chief,  Rene  Com- 1 


the  number  of  identical  hands 
needed  for  a conclusive 
match. 

In  fingerprinting,  courts 
require  at  least  16  identical 
points  between  the  whorl  of 
patterns  on  the  tip  of  the  fin- 
ger before  a suspect’s  identity 
is  deemed  to  be  proved. 

The  feet  that  many  people 
in  the  same  country  have 
some  shared  ancestry  has  led 
to  heated  disputes  over 
claims  that  DNA  tests  are 
relying  on  odds  of  a million  or 
more  to  one  against. 

Analytical  techniques  are- 
still  being  refined,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  police  in  Brit- 
ain have  already  embarked 
on  compiling  a national  DNA 
database  in  the  hope  that  they 
; will  be  able  to  identify'  sus- 
pects more  quickly. 

The  range  of  human  materi- 
als. such  as  hair  roots  or 
bones,  from  which  DNA  pro- 
files can  be  extracted  is  in- 
creasing all  the  time  as  the 
process  becomes  more  sophis- 
ticated. Such  advances  will,  it 
is  believed,  improve  detec- 
tion rates. 


mere,  said  that  Parte  had 
made  a confession  after  his 
arrest. 

Police. subsequently  leaked 
information  on  Pade's  record, 
which  included  two  indecent 
assaults  on  under-age  girls. 
His  neighbours  described  him 
as  a man  who  had  fled  his 
home  in  Dieppe  at  the  age  of 
18  after  he  was  sexually  as- 
saulted by  relatives.  Since 
then  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
life  wandering  from  town  to 
town  and  begging. 


ROYAL  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE:  One  featured  player  bankrupt,  others  seek  an  eviction 


Alex  Bellos  on  the 
day  the  Buck  House 
soap  opera  vied 
with  Murder  One 

A BANKRUPTCY,  a row 
over  property  rights,  and 
allegations  of  excess  drink- 
ing: the  major  characters  may 
be  off  on  holiday  but  at  home 
the  royal  soap  opera's  sub- 
plots roll  on  and  on. 

The  justice  system  yester- 
day dealt  with  three  of  the 
sideshow's  minor  players. 
Their  lives  are  all  separate 
yet  somehow  inextricably 
linked.  History  books  will 
refer  to  them  as  the  mother, 
the  lover  and  the  toe-sucker. 

It  was  not  Frances  Shand 
Kydd's  fault  she  became  a 
blood  relative  of  the  monar- 
chy. Diana,  her  daughter  with 
her  first  husband.  Earl  Spen- 
cer, married  the  future  king. 

But  it  was  her  fault  that  last 
year  she  graced  the  pages  of 
Hello!,  the  magazine  that  sets  i 
a curse  on  all  ye  who  enter. 
Sure  enough,  in  April  she  was  ! 
accused  of  drink  driving  in 
the  streets  of  Oban  and  the 
case  was  yesterday  set  for 
trial. 

Hello!  is  a common  theme 
among  all  those  hanging  on  to 
the  coat-tails  (and  toe-nails)  of 
royalty.  John  Bryan,  the 
Duchess  of  York's  Texan  fi- 
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FRANCES  SHAND  KYDD 
Mother  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  she  faces  two  drink 
driving  charges  at  an  Oban 
court.  She  pleads  not  guilty 
to  driving  a car  in  the  High- 
land town  with  206mg  of  al- 
cohol per  100ml  of  blood, 
and  falling  to  provide  a 
breath  specimen.  The  hear- 
ing was  set  for  next 
Tuesday. 


nancial  adviser,  thought  he 
was  on  to  a winner  when  he 
made  a £145,000  deal  with  the 
magazine  for  photo  rights  to 
the  duchess's  sister’s  wedding 
in  Australia. 

He  had  not  bargained  for 
the  inevitable  reverberations. 
They  started  when  the  happy 
couple.  Jane  and  Reiner  Lue- 
decke.  said  Bryan  was  hoard- 
ing some  of  Hellofs  money  he 


JAMES  HEW  ITT 
His  mother  and  sister  ap- 
peared at  Exeter  county 
court  yesterday  to  try  to 
evict  an  odd  job  man  from  a 
shed  close  to  the  cottage 
where  he  courted  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales.  The  hearing 
was  adjourned.  Shirley 
Hewitt  told  Hello!  how  Di- 
ana helped  with  the  wash- 
ing up  and  displayed  a pas- 
sion for  chocolate  cakes. 


owed  them.  In  July  1994.  the 
High  Court  ordered  the  finan- 
cier to  pay  up  £55,000. 

The  sorry  saga  ended  up 
back  at  the  High  Court  yester- 
day. Bryan  is  still  £30,000  in 
debt  to  the  Luedeckes  mid  has 
two  other  creditors  snapping 
at  his  heels.  He  did  not  turn 
up  and  was  declared 
bankrupt. 

The  final  piece  of  the  jigsaw 


JOHN  BRYAN 
The  Duchess  of  York’s  for- 
mer financial  adviser,  he 
was  declared  bankrupt  at 
the  High  Court  yester- 
day .The  proceedings  were 
brought  by  the  duchess’s 
sister  Jane,  who  is  owed 
£30,000  from  a deal  he  made 
with  Hello!  magazine  for 
pictures  of  her  wedding  to 
Reiner  Luedecke. 


concerns  Major  James 
Hewitt  In  feet  the  Devon  cot- 
tage where  Diana  and  the 
guardee  courted  became  the 
unwitting  star  of  proceedings 
yesterday.  Hewitt’s  mother 
Shirley  and  sister  Syra  ap- 
peared at  Exeter  county  court 
to  try  to  evict  a 4l-year-old 
photographic  technician  from 
a converted  cowpen  in  the 
grounds  of  The  Shieling  in 
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Kevin  Dance  outside  the  rented  shack  photograph:  paulslatbi 


Ebford.  The  court  adjourned 
foe  case  for  two  weeks. 

Kevin  Dance  has  lived  in 
the  tiny  bedsit,  which  he 
claims  is  mouldy,  damp  and 
infested  with  mice,  for  eight 
years.  He  has  to  cross  a court- 
i yard  to  use  an  outside  toilet 
attached  to  the  Hewitts' 
cottage. 

That  certainly  wasn't  the 
kind  of  treatment  afforded  to 


Diana  when  she  and  Hewitt 
were  having  an  affair.  How  do 
we  know?  Because  Shirley 
yesterday  opened  her  heart  to 
Hello!,  and  spoke  For  The 
First  Time  About  His 
Relationship  With  The  Prin- 
cess Of  Woles  And  The 
Course  Of  Events  That  Led  To 
His  Downfall.  Reports  suggest 
that  Shirley  will  pick  up 
£40.000  for  the  piece. 


Carrier  bags  crammed 
full  of  choice... 

RELAX  and  just  cruise  across  from  Dover  to  Calais  - 
the  shortest  sea  route  to  France. 

Large,  luxurious  oar  ferries  with  shops,  restaurants 
and  entertainment  on  board,  plus  hovercraft, 
provide  rapid,  comfortable  crossings  with  a departure 
every  thirty  minutes.  Fast  on  and  off  loading 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  helps  to  speed  your 
journey.  Instant  motorway  access  from 
Calais  port  provides  an  open  door  to  the  entire 
European  motorway  network. 
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For  a shopping  day, 
a relaxing  stay  or  for  immediate 
access  to  motorway... 

Calais 

—a  short  cruise  away. 

DOVER/CALAIS 
OVER  140  CROSSINGS  DAILY 
BY  P&Q  EUROPEAN  FERRIES,  STENA  LINE, 
SEAFRANCE  8 HOVERSPEED. 
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Triumph  of  entertainment  over  politics  and  all,  hopefully,  in  the  best  possjbletaste 


route  rises 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 
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A REPEAT  or  last  s 
month’s  serious  dis-  c 
order  in  Northern  t 
Ireland  looks  increas- 
ingly likely  after  a meeting  t 
between  organisers  of  a Prot-  I 
estant  inarch  and  Catholic  1 
protesters  broke  up  without 
agreement  yesterday.  i 

The  Apprentice  Boys  of  1 
Derry  want  250  of  their  mem-  i 
bers  to  parade  around  the  his-  i 
toric  walls  of  the  city  this  Sat-  ; 
urday  to  mark  the  siege 
which  delivered  a victory  to 
William  of  Orange  over  the 
Catholic  pretender  to  the 
English  throne  James. 

But  residents  of  the  nation- 
alist Bogside  are  opposed  to 
the  parade,  claiming  that  it  Is 
offensive  and  sectarian.  Both 
sides  emerged  without  an 
agreement  after  two  hours  of 
talks  which  were  chaired  by 
the  SDLP  leader,  John  Hume. 
MP  for  the  city. 

In  spite  of  optimistic 
reports  earlier  this  week,  the 
talking  appears  to  have  run 
into  the  sands  at  the  fourth 
meeting  between  the  two 
sides.  Ailsdair  Simpson,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Apprentice  Boys, 
said  after  the  meeting:  “It  is 
not  our  fault  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  a 
solution." 

But  Donnacha  MacNiallais 
of  the  Bogside  Residents 
Association,  said:  “We  are 
bitterly  disappointed  at  the 
attitude  of  the  Apprentice 
Boys  during  these  talks." 

Although  no  more  meetings 
are  planned,  discussions  are 
to  continue  with  other  groups 
in  the  city'  to  try  to  find  some 
sort  of  settlement  and  ease 
tension.  Mr  Hume  said:  “We 
will  continue  to  hold  meet- 
ings with  other  parties  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a 
compromise.” 


THE  1950s:  Rock  star  Jon  Bon  Jovi  for  hahy  boom  decade  THE  1960k  Aretha  Franklin  for  the  politically  correct  THE  1970s:  Carly  Simom.  another  prMidential  favourite 

Clintons  invite  America  to  Bill’s  birthday  bash 

Democrats  hope  to  raise  $1  Om 
with  a star-studded  television 
extravaganza  over  1 0 days 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


HILLARY  Clinton  has  I 
hired  the  producer  of  i 
the  Oscars  ceremony, 
and  of  the  Miss 
America  pageant,  to  organise  : 
her  husband’s  50th  birthday 
party  Later  this  month  as  a 
fund-raising  television  ex- 
travaganza which  will  be 
beamed  by  satellite  to  100 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

What  could  be  the  most 
tasteless  presidential  event 
since  Nixon  designed  Ruri- 
tnman-style  uniforms  for  the 
White  House  guards  is  to  be 
given  tone  by  the  inclusion,  at 
Mrs  Clinton’s  insistence,  of 
the  poetess  Maya  Angelou. 

She  will  help  host  the  pro- 
ceedings with  comedy  star 
Wlioupi  Goldberg,  last  seen  at 
the  Oscars. 

Bill  s Birthday  Bash  in  New 
York's  Radio  City  music  hall 
at  prime  time  on  Sunday 
night.  August  is.  is  a public 
event  with  no  known  prece- 
dent in  the  history  of  the 
American  republic. 

Each  of  the  five  decades  of 
Mr  Clinton’s  life  is  to  be  rep- 
resented by  one  of  his  favour- 
ite musical  turns.  Tin*  ISHOs 
will  star  Tnny  Bennett,  and 
the  1950s.  for  some  unfathom- 
able reason,  will  feature  rock 
star  Jon  Bon  Jovi. 

The  politically  correct  1960s 
wiJ  by  portrayed  by  Aretha 
Franklin  and  Sinokey  Robin- 
son. rather  than  any  pot- 
sraoking  Beatles  reunion  or  a 
Mick  Jagger  rendition  of 
■‘Street  Fighting  Man  ■ The 
1970s  gels  Carly  Simon. 

For  the  1980s.  Mr  Clinton 
has  chosen  Kenny  Rogers  and 
Jennifer  Holliday,  which 
brings  tn  country-  music _ and 
Broadway  show’s.  The  ,990s 
will  be  represented  by  the 
popular  country  and  western 
singer  Shania  Twain. 


Each  musical  turn  is  to  be 
introduced  by  yet  another 
star.  The  Clintons'  favourite 
actress,  Mary  Steenbnrgen 
from  Arkansas,  will  Intro- 
duce one.  And  doubtless  to 
mollify  the  gay  vote.  Nathan 
Lane,  the  cross-dressing  co- 
star  of  the  film  The  Birdcage, 
will  introduce  another. 

The  event  will  kick  off  the 
10  days  of  Mr  Clinton's  rein- 
(reduction  to  the  US,  leading 
up  to  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  on  August  28. 

Those  Hollywood  stars  left 
over  from  his  birthday  event, 
such  as  Robin  Williams,  will 
perform  at  the  convention  in 
the  final  triumph  of  entertain- 
ment over  politics. 

Jeff  Margolis.  the  Oscar 
night  producer,  met  the  Clin- 
tons on  Monday  to  run 
through  details  of  the  pro- 
gramme. which  is  expected  to 
raise  SlO  million  i£6.6  million) 
for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

But  expect  no  references  to 
that  other  event  which  estab- 
lished the  impresario  creden- 
tials of  Mr  Margolis  and  made 
him  famous.  Mrs  Clinton  is 
no  fan  of  beauty  contests 
which  feature  young  women 
in  swimsuits.  And  the  presi- 
dent. who  once  admitted  that 
he  “caused  pain  in  my  mar- 
riage”. is  not  going  to  appreci- 
ate jokes  about  the  Miss 

America  pageant. 

As  befits  a father  of  his 
country  about  to  enter  his  fif- 
ties. this  is  to  be  a Mr  and 
Mrs  America  event. 

Before  some  electorates, 
Bill's  Birthday  Bash  might .be 
at  risk  of  back-firing.  Coming 
in  the  month  that  he  promises 
to  repeal  the  welfare  system, 
it  might  appear  to  be  m such 
dubious  taste  as  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's advice  that  Parisians 
short  of  bread  might  prefer  to 
eat  cake. 

■ But  historian  and  commu- 
tator Stephen  Hess,  of  the 
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Up  to  10.000  Apprentice 
Boys  from  all  over  Northern 
Ireland  are  due  to  rather  in 
the  centre  of  Londonderryon 
Saturday,  when  250  members 
of  local  clubs  are  due  to  want 

the  walls.  ..  K 

The  100-vard  stretch  wiiicn 
overlooks  the  Bogside  consti- 
tutes the  source  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  sides. 

Bogside  residents  want  the 
number  of  marchers  limited 
to  13  — a representative  for 
each  of  the  original  Boys  who 
defended  the  city  — without 

any  accompaniment  from 

bands.  . .. 

The  main  outstanding  point 
of  disagreement  is  over  the 
demand  by  nationalists  that 
any  decision  regarding  the 
Derry  route  also  takes  into dc- 
count  objections  by  Caffiolics 
living  in  other  parts  of  Nortn- 
em  Ireland  where  Apprentice 
Boys’  parades  are  scheduled 
to  take  place. 

Police  have  already  banned 
a small  Apprentice  Boys  pa- 
rade going  down  Belfast  s 
lower  Ormeau  Road,  another 
sectarian  flashpoint,  on  Sat- 
urday morning. 

The  decision  Infuriated 
march  organisers,  but  they 
confirmed  yesterday  that  they 
, would  adhere  to  the  police  re- 
i routing  order, 
s Politicians  and  church  lead- 
i ers  now  fear  that  a repeat  of 
the  events  surrounding 
s Drumcree  in  Portadown. 

5 when  Orangemen  forced  the 
? RUC  to  make  a U-turn  on  its 
? decision  to  prevent  them  from 
? marching  through  a Catholic 
area,  could  plunge  Northern 
s Ireland  into  a deep  crisis, 
e At  a press  conference.  Mr 
s Simpson  accused  the  Bogside 
e residents  of  being  dictatorial, 
e “If  there  is  violence,  it  will 
e not  come  from  the  Apprentice 
t-  Boys,”  he  said, 
n Nationalists  are  now  plan- 
a nlng  their  own  rally  in  the 
city  on  Friday  evening. 


Woman  in  abortion  row  had 
operation  a month  ago 


cetane  in  the  swing . . . The  saxnphcne-playing  president  bes  called  in  the  professionals  forhis  50th  birthday 


Brookings  Institution,  said: 
“Never  woiry  about  vulgarity 
in  the  same  breath  as  Ameri- 
can politics.  It's  going  to  work 
because  everybody  knows 
Clinton  will  win  the  election 


and  Americans  like  a winner. 

“ And  remember  the  prece- 
dent, when  Marilyn  Monroe 
crooned  Happy  Birthday  to 
Kennedy.  The  only  question 
is  who  gets  to  play  Marilyn." 


And  Robert  Dole  celebrated  cheque,  and  asking  the  recipi- 
his  73rd  birthday  last  month  ents  to  “join  me  ina  very  per- 
with  a fund-raising  letter  to  sonal  birthday  gift  as  a big 
Republicans,  signed  by  his  surprise  for  father  . 

daughter  and  enclosing  a — 

birthday  card  and  a blank  Dole  dilemmas,  page  7 


continued  from  page  1 
not  it  is  still  an  incredible  di- 
lemma," said  Ms  Douglas. 

Nuala  Scarisbrick,  of  the 
pro-life  group  Life,  said  last 
night  that  even  if  the  abortion 
had  taken  place  this  did  not 
change  the  ethical  concerns, 
and  new  questions  arose 
about  how  the  woman  was 
being  cared  for  now  and  what 
counselling  she  had  received. 

"Professor  Bennett  should 
be  sacked  because  his  revela- 
tions about  the  woman  hare 
made  people  want  to  identify 
her.  He  has  besmirched  the 
name  of  a great  hospital." 

She  said  Life  would  con- 
tinue with  its  appeal  for  funds 
to  help  women  seeking 
abortions  becuase  of  the  cost 
of  children. 

Before  it  emerged  that  the 
operation  had  taken  place. 
Conservative  MP  Ann  Win- 
terton,  chairman  of  the  aU- 
party  parliamentary  Pro-Life 
Group,  demanded  an  inquiry 
into  the  case. 


She  said:  “I  am  writing  im- 
mediately to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Health,  asking  him 
to  make  full  inquiries  into  the 
whole  case  and  to  take  any 
necessary  action. 

“Not  surprisingly  the  pub- 
lic has  been  extremely  moved 
by  the  case  — to  know  that 
one  twin  will  be  killed  and 
left  in  the  womb  until  the 
birth  of  the  second  child. 

"We  know  that  twins  bond 
at  a very  early  stage,  probably 
at  12  weeks  or  possibly  even 
earlier.  It  would  have  the 
most  devastating  effect  on 
that  child.” 

Professor  Bennett  was 
refusing  requests  for  inter- 
views yesterday.  He  was  de- 
scribed as  brilliant 
researcher,  doing  world-class 
work  into  premature  babies, 
and  a conscientious  and  car- 
ing doctor,  but  a naive  man 
who  had  never  before  spoken 
to  journalists.  He  was 
reported  to  be  amazed  at  the 
interest  shown  in  the  case. 


millions  in  railways  deal 


Bumps  and  all  in 
Chat  with  Major 


THE  VI-SPRING  SUMMER  SALE 


Robocca  Smlthors 
Political  Conupondnt 

THREE  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party's  highest  cor- 
porate donors  stand  to 
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porate  donors  stand  to 
make  millions  of  pounds  from 
the  £25  billion  sale  of  all  three 
former  British  Rail  leasing 
companies.  Labour  claimed 
last  night.  . , 

The  revelation  will  fuel  the 
row  over  the  £825  million  sale 
of  the  smallest  company.  Por- 
terbrook  Leasing,  to  the  bus 
group  St3gecoach,  which  will 
earn  its  bosses  a profit  of  £80 
million  after  they  bought  It 
from  British  Rail  seven 
months  ago. 

The  donors  include  the 
merchant  bank  Hambros,  1 
which  donated  £56.000  to  Tmy 
funds  in  1935/96 and 1 played la 
key  role  tn  the  sale  of  the 
companies:  Hanson  Trust, 
which  gave  £100.000  fa  1995y 
fdi:  and  the  Royal  Bank  erf 
Scotland,  which  Is  also  the 
i tarty' s banker- 
According  to  information 
obtained  by  Labour  s new 
transport  spokeswoman. 
Glenda  Jackson,  Hambros 
..^appointed  in  July  1993  to 
advise  on  ’The  creation  of  a 
corporate  market  for  the  leas- 


ing of  rolling  stock  Ham- 
bros also  designed  the  struc- 
ture of  the  new  companies, 
advised  on  the  allocation  of 
the  rolling  stock  Awt 
the  companies.  P^P^jed  tiie 
leasing  documents  and  caicu- 

S toe  lease  rentals- Ayear 

later,  it  was  reappointed  to 
advise  the  Department  of 
Transport  on  the  sales  pro- 
cess, and  to  negotiate  the  sale. 
S doT  has  refused  to  dis- 
close the  feesp^dto  Ham- 
bros  because  of  commercial 

1990  tom- 

bros  donated  g^000 ^ 
Conservative  Party,  and  ns 
current  chairman  is  also  a 

Eversholt  Leasing 

are  significant  confrtoutore 
to  the  Conservative  Part)  - 

J^IiSi2deHansonTr^: 
which  donated  ^ 

tween  1979  and  19J0- ■ 
mode  subsequent  donations 
of  £100,000  each  year  from 
1991/92  to  1995/96-  A secoig 

; member  cf  the  consortium^ 

, the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotiana. 

which  provided  the 
! tire  Party’  with  an  overdraft 


facility  of  £19  million  after  the 
1992  general  election  cam- 
paign. A third  member  of  the 
consortium.  C and  over  Invest- 
ments. is  also  a donor.  In  1987 

it  gave  £2500  to  party  coffers, 
with  further  donations  of 
£10.000  in  1991/92  and  £5.000 
in  1994/95. 

Eversholt  is  the  most  profit- 
able of  the  three  leasing  com- 
panies. reporting  pre-tax  prof- 
itTin  the  1894/95  financial 
year  of  £111  million.  The 
other  leasing  company  is 
Angel  Trains,  which  was 
bought  by  Prideaux  & Asso- 
ciates. Babcock  & Brown  and 
Nomura  International.  | 

Ms  Jackson  said:  *1116  rale 
of  the  leasing  companies  has 
bt  jo  me  one  of  the  great  scan- 
dals of  this  parliament.  Not 
only  have  massive  profits 
been  made  on  the  gross 
undervaluation  of  public  as- 
sets. but  it  now  emerges  that 
a significant  portion  of  those 
profitsare  finding  their  way 
to  companies  actively  in- 
volved m bank-rolling  the 
Conservative  Party.  They  are 
set  to  make  millions  of 
pounds  from  what  should  still 
be  publicly  owned  assets. 

Rall  fat  cats1  cream  big 
; rises,  page  11 


Rebecca  Smtthers 


WHEN  Terry  took  Wen- 
die.  Mildred.  Sue. 
Rosemary.  Dennis 
and  Pat  to  see  John  at  No  10 
they  had  a few  things  on  their 
minds. 

The  first  issue  that  worried 
the  six  readers  of  Chat  maga- 
zine and  its  editor.  Terry 
Tavner.  was  education.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  not  very 
happy  about  schools  either. 
He  told  them:  “Anybody  who 
I tells  me  school  days  were  toe 
best  days  of  their  lives.  I 
Think  needs  their  humps  felt.” 
Mr  Major  appeared  to  en- 
dorse this  mysterious  prac- 
tice with  his  next  assertion: 
“I  think  people  are  becoming 
increasingly  attracted 
towards  alternative  medicine 
but  the  doctors  aren’t" 

There  is  more  of  a consen- 
sus over  toe  misuse  of  drugs 
and  Mr  Major  knew  who  toe 
culprits  were  and  what  to  do 
about  them.  “They  stop  off  at 
the  Caribbean  where  there 
are  tiny  little  governments 
and  tiny  little  islands  who 
can’t  cope  with  the  drugs 
barons  ...  I am  perfectly 
happy  to  send  Royal  Navy 
ships  out  to  the  Caribbean  is- 


lands to  stop  the  drugs  even 
getting  to  northern  Europe.” 

So  gunboat  diplomacy  is  all 
right,  but  he  drew  the  line  at 
capital  punishment  “If  you 
reintroduce  capital  punish- 
ment, you  wouldn't  get  con- 
victions. On  any  jury  of  12. 
there  would  be  three  or  four 
people  who  did  hot  believe  in 
it  morally,  emotionally  or  for 
religious  reasons  and  they 
would  not  convict" 

So  much  for  conviction 
politics  but  what,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Britain's  11th 
biggest- selling  magazine 
wanted  to  know,  was  his 
greatest  achievement?  “We’ve 
almost  stopped  inflation  dead 
and  there’s  no  sign  of  it  tak- 
ing off.  And  that  might  not 
make  the  blood  race  now,  but 
it  makes  a big  difference  to  a 
lot  of  people." 

But  everyone  has  their  prob- 
lems and  perhaps  Mr  Major 
should  count  himself  lucky, 
nestling  between  the  covers  of 
the  brazenly  downmarket 
women's  magazine,  with 
articles  such  as  Maggie’s  Got  a 
Thyroid  Problem  and  It’s  Time 
You  Earned  Your  Keep. 

He  advised  the  516,000  who 
buy  Chat  to  shop  around,  be- 
fore deciding  whether  he 
earns  his  keep. 


PLUS  FREE  LUXURY 
MATTRESS  PROTECTOR 
WHEN  YOU  BUY  A NEW 
VI-SPRING  BED 


ALL  THE  COMFORT  AT 
SPECIALLY  REDUCED  PRICES 


IN  A RECENT  SU  RVEY . Vl-SPIINT.  WAS  W1M>  ™fc 
mod  camforuMc  bed  by  mJer*  of  M™'  Hon,‘-’ 
mi, inline.  The  unique  Vi-SprUip  nvmciti  eiuure' 
ihar  every  inch  0r  (be  bed  independent 
to  your  weight  ro  rcat  every  part  of  vour  ho  \ 
Hundreds  of  sled  spring  arc  pocketed  in  natu«d 

calico,  honeycombed  and  then  upholMered  '*■' 

opulent  layers  of  soft  cotton  and  on  mod  m 
pure  wool  and  natural  hair  (all  Vi-Sfrinij 
upholstery  is  1II0T'.  natural)  before  beinc  hand 
fcewn  together.  Covered  in  beautiful  19ih  century 
du»i0u  In  pale  cream  and  silver  dania»h,  Vi-SprinK 


beds  are  a*  beautiful  as  they  are  comfortable  - 
devipied  to  give  you  the  best  nights  sleep  you’ve 
ever  had.  For  decades.  VUSpring  bed*  have  been 
the  benchmark  of  quality  throughout  the  bed 
industry  and  are  guaranteed  for  ■ full  ten  year*. 
During  the  Summer  Sale,  in  partnership  with  their 
-pedali-r  retailers.  Vi-Sprinu  are  offering  attractive 
discounts  across  their  entire  range  of  bed*.  And 
when  you  buv  a bed  from  a participating  retailer, 
hand  in  the  coupon  and  you  will  also  receive  a free 
Vi-Spring  Narura  mattress  protector,  made  from 
soft  quilted  cotton  and  pure  wool. 


Why  Bognor  Rcgisyet  ag  make  itself  one  of  those 

sporadically  *«*£££  wrthout?  Once  the  world  loved  to  sneer 
1 M joke  locations  w farfed^  perhaps  because  John  Betjeman’S 

atSlough-  But  *^ac^0  be  bombed  was  seen  as  going  too  far. 


VI-SPRING 

„ , . i !■«  W*  aad  11  Aepm  IM6.  Mawrc  pwttnr 

TThls 

r ToTaTuTl  PARTICIPATING  STOCKIST  LIST  PLEASE  CALL~1 

| pROTtCTOR  FREEPHONE  Q800  592952  (NORMAL  OFFICE  HOURS)  | 

I VOUCHER  When  you  Huy  .1  n<*  rtnndand  N=e<  Vi-Sprmp bed  from  a participatm*; Mioeki&i  die.  I 
| % nui-her  ernldo  inu  to  a FREE  V ►Spring  luxury  mattreu>  protector.  | 

I WHILE  nrrtri  yiih  ii>»«m.i  \TiMiNrnFia  kuiAftTuxEw  nED- onnEREi> between  | 
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A protester  who  failed  to  penetrate  the  tight  security  cordon  on  the  Newbury  bypass  site.  Green  activists  insist  they  were  not  caught  flat  footed  yesterday  photograph  sean  smith 

Protesters  ‘surprised’  as  work  on  bypass  resumes 


Tight  security 
as  machinery 
moves  on  to 
Newbury  site 


John  Fenner 

MORE  tiian  100  private 
security  guards  and 
police  protected  work- 
ers from  the  building  firm 
Costain  as  work  on  the 
second  phase  of  the  Newbury 
bypass  got  under  way  at  5am 
yesterday. 

During  the  first  phase 
nearly  800  protesters  were  ar- 
rested. This  time  machinery 
moved  on  to  the  site  near  the 
A4  almost  without  incident. 

A Highways  Agency 
spokesman  said:  “We  wanted 
to  take  the  protesters  by  sur- 


prise, which  is  exactly  what 
we  have  done. 

"We  came  in  hard  and  fast 
because  we  cannot  afford  to 
get  involved  in  any  trouble 
and  we  are  very  pleased  with 
how  things  have  gone  this 
morning." 

But  Catb  Bann.  a spokes- 
woman for  the  environmental 
umbrella  group,  the  Third 
Battle  of  Newbury,  denied 
protesters  had  been  caught 
Oat  footed.  "We  did  anticipate 
work  starting  today.  We  knew 
that  because  security’  guards 
were  at  an  hotel  at  Andover." 

She  said  the  group  had  acti- 
vated its  network  to  tally 
campaigners  on  Monday 
night 

Thames  Valley  police  said 
there  had  been  "one  or  two 
arrests",  mostly  for  breach  of 
bail  conditions.  ' 

"There  has  not  been  any 
trouble  on  site  at  alL  It  has 
been  very  low  key  and  we 


would  like  it  to  stay  that 
way,”  he  said. 

• Friends  of  the  Earth  yester- 
day accused  the  Advertising 
Standards  Authority  of  in- 
competence after  one  of  its  ad- 
vertisements was  censured, 
writes  Andrew  Cuif. 

The  advertisement  ques- 
tioned why  £101  million  was 
being  spent  on  the  Newbury 
bypass  when  it  would  make . 
little  difference  to  journey 
times.  It  said  it  was  relying  on 
data  from  the  Highways 
Agency,  but  the  authority 
said  the  use  of  the  figures  was 
misleading  and  called  for  the 
advert  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  group  vowed  to  ignore 
the  instruction.  Charles  Sec- 
ret!, the  executive  director, 
said:  "If  the  ASA  cannot  pay 
for  the  independent  expertise 
necessary  for  good  judgment 
in  these  difficult  cases,  they 
should  stick  to  examining 
claims  about  cat  food.” 


M-way  trial  aims 
to  reduce  wear 
and  cut  costs 
by  moving  lanes 

Martm  Wabiwright 

Engineers  are  hoping 

to  slash  the  rtflfinnnl 
budget  for  highway  repairs 
by  adopting  a technique 
known  to  householders  for 
centuries. 

Tests  start  today  on  a 
"share  the  wear”  experi- 
ment which  brings  to  mo- 
torways the  principle  of 
shifting  the  stair  carpet  to 
even  out  the  area  subject  to 
tread.  Two  kilometres  of 
the  heavily-used  M62  in  I 
West  Yorkshire  will  be 
used  for  trials  in  shifting  | 


IFeatherctwH* 

L vftn 


the  wheel-ruts  which  are 
left  by  lorries  on  the  two 
Inner  lanes. 

The  simple  concept  is  to 
move  the  motorway’s  lane 
markers  slightly,  encourag- 
ing drivers  to  use  a differ- 


ent section  of  the  carriage- 
way and  spread  the  area  of 
concentrated  damage.  Esti- 
mates by  the  Highways 
Agency,  which  is  piloting 
the  scheme,  suggest  that 
motorways'  working  life 
could  be  extended  by  up  to 
40  per  cent,  saving  millions 
of  pounds  a year. 

"Only  a relatively  small 
percentage  of  a road 
receives  almost  100  per 
cent  of  the  wear  and  tear," 
said  a spokeswoman  for  the 
agency.  "Hence  the  idea  of 
seeing  if.  by  simply  moving 
road  markings,  we  can 
spread  the  wear  more 
evenly." 

The  trial  at  Ferrybridge, 
where  the  Hnll-Liverpool 
M62  crosses  the  AIM,  is  the 
first  of  a national  pro- 
gramme of  tests  which  will 
temporarily  shift  lane 
markings  by  leaving  a nar- 
rower right-band  lane. 
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Redwood 
call  to  end 
monopoly 


Sminns  MUna 
Labour  Editor 


THE  Government's 
efforts  to  exploit  die 
postal  strikes  for  po- 
litical advantage  were 
upstaged  yesterday  when  the 
rightwing  Tory  leadership 
hopeful  John  Redwood  called 
for  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  Royal  Mail’s  letter  mo- 
nopoly to  be  made  permanent 
As  the  postal  workers' 
national  programme  of  one- 
day  strikes  resumed  and  Lon- 
don Underground  drivers  pre- 
pared for  today’s  seventh 
stoppage,  Mr  Redwood's  plea 
for  full  deregulation  was 
taken  up  by  the  parcels  deliv- 
ery firm  White  Arrow. 

Echoing  the  views  of  the 
other  main  private  courier 
companies  — TNT.  UPS  and 
DHL  — a spokeswoman  for 
White  Arrow  said  it  was 
“simply  not  a commercial 
reality’’  to  take  advantage  of  a 
temporary  letter  monopoly 
suspension,  even  if  die  cur- 
rent one  month  was  extended 
to  three. 

She  said  if  the  monopoly 
was  permanently  removed, 
there  was  a strong  possibility 
that  the  firm  would  "get  into 
letter  post  in  a big  way”.  She 
refused  to  comment  on  what 
discussions  the  company  had 
had  with  government. 

Another  private  delivery 
service,  City  Post,  yesterday 
claimed  to  be  the  first  com- 
pany to  have  taken  advantage 
of  toe  monopoly  suspension, 
offering  a same-day  service 
for  existing  customers  in  Lon- 
don during  toe  Communica- 
tion Workers’  Union's  fourth 
24-hour  stoppage  in  toe  dis- 
pute over  working  conditions. 

The  intervention  by  Mr 
Redwood  threatened  to  under- 
mine ministers'  efforts  to  em- 
barrass the  Labour  Party 
over  the  post  and  Under- 
ground disputes  and  drew  an 
irritable  response  from  the 
President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Ian  Lang,  who  was 
forced  to  warn  against  the  po- 
tential threat  to  the  universal 
price  and  delivery  service 
from  full-scale  deregulation. 
He  had  earlier  dropped  broad 
hints  about  toe  likelihood  of 
new  Post  Office  break-up  and 
privatisation  proposals  fea- 
turing in  toe  forthcoming 
Conservative  manifesto. 

Post  Office  managers  yes- 
terday claimed  the  first  sig- 
nificant cracks  in  their  em- 
ployees’ support  for 
industrial  action,  with  14,000 
working  on  toe  morning  shift 
— about- 15  per  cent  of  those 


John  Redwood:  upstaged 
attempt  to  exploit  strikes 


Ian  Lang:  deregulation 

threat  to  delivery  service 

eligible  — compared  with 
11.000  on  the  last  strike  day  In 
July.  The  CWU  disputed  the 
figures.  Management  is  send- 
ing a copy  of  last  week's 
rejected  agreement  to  each  of 
the  130,000  delivery  and  sort- 
ing workers. 

Both  the  post  and  Under- 
ground disputes  appear  to  be 
deadlocked,  with  no  prospect 
of  negotiations.  Underground 
union  leaders  yesterday 
revealed  a deal  they  had  of- 
fered London  Transport, 
which  traded  three  years  or 
below-inflation  pay  settle- 
ments for  a 35-hour  week  by 
August  1998. 

That  was  rejected  as  too  ex- 
pensive by  managers,  who 
are  also  refusing  to  make  a 
one-hour  cut  In  the  working 
week  to  37'/:  hours  that  the 
unions  insist  was  agreed  last 
year.  As  commuters  struggle 
to  work  today,  toe  Reclaim 
the  Streets  campaign  is  to 
converge  on  key  routes  on  bi- 
cycles in  support  of  the 
Underground  workers  and  in 
protest  against  the  car 
culture. 


Crucial  voters  return  to  Tories 


Guardian 
ICM  poll 


Martin  Kettle 


THE  crucial  questions 
raised  by  the  steady  ero- 
sion of  toe  Labour  poll 
lead  over  the  Conservatives 
— down  3 points  again  this 
month  — are:  who  is  chang- 
ing their  voting  Intentions, 
and  why  are  they  doing  it? 

The  August  Guardian-ICM 
survey  reveals  that  the  most 
eagerly  Canvassed  group  of 
voters  in  the  country  — the 
Cl  white  collar  workers  — 
have  switched  to  the  Conser- 
vatives this  month  in  spectac- 
ular numbers,  a sign,  per- 
haps. that  these  “new”  Tory 
voters  of  the  1980s  may  be  be- 
ginning to  come  back  to  the 
party  which  they  associate, 
with  their  prosperity  and 
aspirations. 

In  July,  the  Cl  white  collar 
section  of  ICM’s  sample  opted 
42-33  in  favour  of  Labour. 
This  month,  in  a dramatic 
reversal,  they  have  gone  39-40 
to  the  Conservatives.  For  a 
single  month,  this  is  a very 


VOTERS’  HOPES  AND  FEARS 

Question:  Under  which  government.  Conservative  or  Labour,  do 
you  think  the  following  is  most  likely  to  happen? 

All  voters 

Conservative  Labour 

The  economy  will  deteriorate  32  29 

Interest  rates  will  rise  26  46 

Law  and  order  will  improve  24  40 

Inflation  will  go  up  26  46 

Unemployment  will  fall  22  48 

There  will  be  more  strikes  27  39 

Taxes  will  go  up  • 27  43 

Educational  standards  will  improve  21  51 

We  will  have  a single  European  currency  30  30 

House  prices  will  rise  substantially  33  21 

Income  will  be  spread  more  evenly  11  63 

Welfare  payments  will  be  concentrated 

on  the  really  needy  18  57 

The  health  service  wilt  deteriorate  60  12 

There  will  be  lasting  peace  in  N Ireland  12  13 

Source:  /CM 


large  swing  — 5 per  cent.  The 
reeling  that  old  habits  may  be 
reasserting  themselves 
among  the  electorate  is 
underlined  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  results  shown  in 
the  table.  ICM  asked  all  vot- 
ers whether  a series  of  state- 
ments were  more  likely  to  be 
true  under  a Conservative  or 
a Labour  government  (voters 
could  also  choose  to  answer: 
both,  neither,  or  don’t  know). 

Voters  expect  a Labour  gov- 
ernment to  be  more  likely 
than  the  Conservatives  to 


bring  economic  problems. 
More  voters  believe  that  in- 
terest rates  will  rise  under 
Labour  than  the  Tories  (46 
per  cent  as  against  26  per 
cent);  that  inflation  will  go  up 
(exactly  the  same  figures); 
and  that  taxes  will  rise  (43  to 
27).  Voters  also  expect  more 
strikes  if  Tony  Blair  gets  to 
Downing  Street. 

This  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  a grim  message  for 
Labour,  but  it  is  mitigated  by 
toe  apparently  contradictory 
finding  that  more  people  be- 


lieve that  the  economy  will 
deteriorate  under  Conserva- 
tive rule  (32  saying  Tory,  as 
against  29  saying  Labour). 
Voters  are  also  optimistic 
that  Labour  has  got  answers 
to  unemployment  with  48  per. 
cent  thinking  it  Is  more  likely 
to  fall  under  Labour,  as 
against  22  per  cent  for  toe 
Tories. 

Labour's  social  policy 
strengths  are  underlined  In 
toe  survey.  Only  12  per  cent 
think  the  health  service  will 
deteriorate  under  Labour, 
compared  with  60  per  cent  for 
the  Conservatives.  Labour 
will  be  boosted  by  its  good 
showing  on  law  and  order, 
traditionally  a Tory  strength. 

Intriguingly,  toe  electorate 
seems  incapable  of  differenti- 
ating between  toe  likelihood 
of  Britain  joining  a European 
single  currency  under  either 
of  toe  two  major  parties;  30 
per  cent  say  it  is  more  likely 
under  Labour,  and  30  per  cent 
say  the  Conservatives. 

□ ICM  Interviewed  a random 
sample  of  1.200  adults  aged  18 
and  over  by  telephone  be- 
tween August  2-3,  19SW.  Inter- 
views were  conducted  across 
the  country  and  the  results 
have  been  weighted  to  toe 
profile  of  all  adults. 


Man  found  dead  after  gang  threatened  his  pot-bellied  pigs 


Mek  Vailey 

A MAN  died  after  a fight 
which  started  when  a 
gang  of  youths  threatened  his 
pet  pot-bellied  pigs. 

Ronald  Smith,  aged  49,  was 
found  dead  outside  his  home 
after  he  joined  his  son.  Joey, 
aged  20.  to  remonstrate  with 
the  gang. 

He  was  in  bed  with  his  wife 
Margaret  at  their  home  In 
Frankley.  Birmingham,  when 


they  heard  the  youths  just 
offer  midnight  on  Monday. 

Mrs  Smith,  who  heard 
threats  made  against  the 
nine-week-old  pets.  Bill  and 
Ben.  went  outside  to  find  her 
husband  lying  in  the  road. 

"Ron  died  in  my  arms.  He 
was  a lovely  man  who  would 
help  anybody,”  she  said. 

"We  were  in  bed  but  Joey 
heard  them  say  that  they 
were  going  to  kill  the  pigs  and 
burn  the  house  down.  We 
don’t  know  why  they  wanted 


j to  because  we  have  never  had 
any  problems  with  these  lads 
l before. 

“Joey  went  out  to  remon- 
strate with  the  youths  be- 
I cause  of  the  threats. 

"Hie  followed  them  round 
the  estate  and  then  they  met 
up  with  my  husband.” 

Police  found  a machete  at 
the  scene  but  Mr  Smith  did 
not  have  any  stab  wounds.  He 
had  facial  Injuries  and  a cut 
to  the  back  of  his  bead. 

Detective  Chief  Inspector 


Ellle  Baker  said:  "We  have 
launched  a murder  investiga- 
tion and  a post  mortem  has 
been  carried  out  but  further 
tests  need  to  be  done  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  cause  of 
death." 

Last  night  three  local, 
youths  were  being  ques- 
tioned. A fourth,  found  aL  toe 
scene,  was  being  treated  for 
facial  injuries. 

A police  spokesman  said: 
“We  are  still  looking  into  his 
connection  with  the  incident” 


Renewing  vour  home  insurance 
in  August  or  September 
and  want  to  save  money  ? 


O 


Headingley  conversation  will 
not  dwell  on  Waqar*s  yorker,  or 
Caddick’S  ears,  but  on  weightier 
matters  linked  to  county  not 
country:  Silverwood’s 
outswinger,  Vaughan’s  cover 
drive,  Stemp’s  flight. 


Does  your  health  insurance 
make  you  wait  for  a bed? 

We’ll  have  a bed  waiting 
for  you. 


Until  now,  baying  a cheaper 
private  taealthplan  has  meant 
compromising  on  the  amount  of 
cover  yoa  get  But  Primecare,  a 
new  policy  from  Prime  BeaJth, 
actually  gives  yon  comprehensive 
cover  - at  a budget  price. 

Sc,  if  you’re  buying  a policy,  ask 
yourself;  dees  it  give  yon 
femnedfeto  access  to  private 
treatment?  Dees  it  guarantee  foil 
payment  of  sageons’  ami  anaes- 
thetists’ fees?  Wfl  it  felly  cover 
ent-pathut  Gonsnftatxns  and 
tests?  And  what  about  alternative 
medicine? 

Primecare  gives  yen  aU  this.  In 
faet,  we  beltane  it  to  be  toe  best 
deal  currently  on  the  market  Why 
net  switch  immedlatnlyP  You  can 
be  covered  the  mom  rat  you 
contact  our  Co  sterner  Advisers  on 
MOB  77  99  55. 

Prime  Health 

A member  of  the  Standard  Life  Croup 


* t 


Call  Prime  Health  on  0800  77  99  55,  or  fm  k the  campon. 
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Lottery  grant 

turns  the  tide 

for  rotting  pier 


BRITAIN  5 


Maev  Kennedy 

Correspondent 


■ HERE  was  good  news 
I at  last  yesterday  for 
I Brighton's  most  deso- 
late landmark.  After  de- 
cades of  decay  and  storm 
damage,  the  rotting  hulk  or 
the  West  Pier,  the  only 
Grade  I listed  pier,  is  to  be 
shored  up  with  almost  £i 
million  from  the  Heritage 
Lottery  Fond. 

The  grant  is  Tor  emer- 
gency works,  but  subject  to 
a feasibility  study  the  fund 
Will  consider  a further 
grant  in  the  autumn  of  up 
to  £5  million.  Hie  total  cost 
of  restoring  the  pier  to  its 
Edwardian  glory  is  esti- 
mated at  up  to  £15  million. 

The  chairman  of  the  trust 
which  owns  It.  Admiral  Sir 
Lindsay  Bryson,  the  mayor 
and  the  town  band  marched 


to  the  pier  with  the  good 
news  yesterday. 

The  Folly-restored  Palace 
Pier  was  always  regarded 
as  the  rather  vulgar  neigh- 
bour or  the  elegant  West 
Pier. 

The  campaign  began  in 
1974,  when  5.000  residents 
signed  a petition  and 
marched  along  the  front  to 
oppose  an  application  to  de- 
molish it.  The  pier,  already 
in  a sad  state,  was  declared 
too  dangerous  for  die  pub- 
lic in  1975,  and  has  lost  cast 
iron  and  deck  planking  to 
every  storm  since.  It  was 
badly  damaged  by  hurri- 
cane winds  in  1987,  and 
was  cut  In  half  by  a storm 
in  1991. 

It  was  bailt  In  1866.  The 
Pavilion,  which  originally 
seated  1,400  and  was  con- 
verted into  a theatre,  was 
added  in  1893.  and  die  con- 
cert hall  in  1910. 


Brighton's  West  Pier,  suffering  age  and  storm  damage, 


is  to  be  shored  up  with  the  aid  of  a £1  million  lottery  grant,  and  may  get  a further  £5  million  to  help  restore  it  fwjto&haph  rogb*  barber 


Few  laughs  in  Laker  comedy  of  errors 


Police  called  as  passengers  vent 
anger  at  49-hour  flight  delay 


Con  al  Walsh 


Hundreds  of  furious 
holidaymakers 
finally  left  Gatwick 
for  Orlando  in  Flor- 
ida yesterday  after  a delay  of 
-19  hours  and  nine  minutes, 
vowing  never  again  to  travel 
on  Sir  Freddie  Laker's 
airline. 

Airport  staff  had  seen  a 
comedy  of  errors  involving  a 
damaged  Laker  plane,  a 


faulty  replacement  aircraft 
12  official  delays  and  the 
anger  of  the  waiting 
passengers. 

Shop  manager  Keith  Brown 
from  Croydon  formed  a pas- 
senger action  committee  to 
find  out  what  was  happening. 
"I  did  something  positive  and 
volunteered  to  act  as 
spokesman." 

Police  were  called  to  the  de- 
parture lounge  yesterday. 
Some  of  the  353  passengers 
were  still  in  the  clothes  they 


had  been  wearing  when  they 
arrived  at  the  airport  two 
days  earlier. 

Laker  Airways  had  accom- 
modated them  in  nearby 
hotels,  but  they  had  been  un- 
able to  retrieve  their  baggage, 
checked  in  on  Sunday. 

Newlyweds  Paul  and  Mar- 
cia PrendergasL  both  28,  had 
missed  a wedding  breakfast 
on  Sunday  morning  to  catch 
their  flight. 

"We  had  a beautiful  cere- 
mony but  now  the  honey- 
moon feels  as  if  it’s  been 
ruined".  Marcia  said. 

Dawn  Inslip  from  Bedford, 
travelling  with  her  husband 
and  four-year-old  daughter 


Carly,  had  paid  £2,000  for  the 
holiday.  “We  booked  through 
Going  Places  bat  nobody 
seems  to  be  going  places  with 
Sir  Freddie",  she  said. 

Few  holidaymakers  were  in 
any  doubt  about  who  to 
blame.  When  told  Sir  Freddie 
Laker  was  having  a birthday 
barbecue.  John  Cunningham 
from  Milton  Keynes  said:  “1 
would  like  to  see  him  barbe- 
cued alive." 

Sir  Freddie  himself  denied 
that  he  had  been  celebrating, 
and  sent  a letter  of  apology  to 
his  disaffected  customers  on 
Monday.  “1  am  frilly  aware,  as 
a family  man.  exactly  what 
the  annual  holiday  with  the 


kids  is  all  about  . . . Regret- 
fully aviation  is  not  an  exact 
science." 

Some  30  passengers  who 
abandoned  their  bookings 
have  taken  up  his  offer  of  a 
full  refund,  but  others  are  less 
easily  satisfied. 

Nicholas  Hooper,  aged  24, 
said:  "When  we  were  told  it 
was  Freddie's  birthday  we 
bad  a great  singalong.  But  I 
won't  tell  you  some  of  the 
words."  A Laker  Airways 
spokeswoman  last  night  said: 
"We  have  bent  over  back- 
wards to  do  everything  we 
can  for  these  passengers.  It  is 
very  regrettable  what  has 
happened. 


“No  one  wanted  anything 
like  this  to  occur,  but  every 
airline  has  delays.  Ifs  just 
very,  very  sadL 
"We  have  done  everything 
possible  to  make  the  passen- 
gers as  comfortable  as  poss- 
ible. We  put  them  up  in  good 
hotels  and  laid  on  meals." 

The  spokeswoman  denied 
that  the  passengers  had  not 
been  kept  fully  informed  of 
developments.  “We  kept  up  a 
steady  stream  of  informs 
tion,"  she  said. 

She  added  that  six  families, 
comprising  15  people,  had 
chosen  not  to  take  the  flight 
and  they  would  be  getting 
their  money  back. 


BBC  insists  expensive  logo  revamp  will  save  money 

i sion  services.  "It  will  be  vital  I using  the  logo  on  screen,  a l Michael  Howard,  the  Home  I BBCl’s  controller  will 


Officials  say  new  black  and  white 
design  is  needed  in  digital  TV  age 


Andrew  Cuff 
Madia  Correspondent 

AN  EXPENSIVE  revamp 
or  the  BBC's  corporate 
logo  will  save  licence 
payers'  cash,  the  corporation 
insisted  yesterday. 

It  dismissed  as  guesswork 
claims  that  a small  change  to 
the  distinctive  logo  could  cost 
:>s  much  as  £5  million  to  in- 
troduce across  the  BBC. 

The  nine-year-old  logo, 
which  contains  the  letters 
BBC  in  sloping  boxes  with 
three  coloured  lines  under- 


neath. could  be  replaced  by  a 
simplified,  straightened  out 
black-and-white  version. 

The  BBCs  corporate  affairs 
directorate  and  the  image 
consultants  Lambic- Nairn, 
who  added  the  red.  green  and 
blue  lines  to  the  logo,  have  yet 
to  reach  a decision. 

But  the  BBC.  which  came 
under  fire  from  Conservative 
backbenchers  for  squander- 
ing licence  foe  Income,  said  it 
had  one  of  the  best  know 
brands  in  the  world. 

The  review  was  ordered 
following  the  announcement 
In  May  of  new  digital  televi- 


sion services.  "It  will  be  vital 
that  those  services  are  easily 
identified  in  the  digital  land- 
scape of  many  TV  and  online 
services  available  in  the 
home."  said  a BBC 
spokesman. 

“Proposals  include  simpli- 
fying the  design  and  using  it 
as  the  unifying  symbol  across 
all  BBC  departments  and  ser- 
vices. We  are  confident  major 
savings  can  be  achieved." 

Tile  BBC  said  the  italic  de- 
sign made  the  current  logo 
difficult  and  costly  to  apply, 
particularly  on  screen. 

A gradual  roll-out  of  the 
logo  would  spread  the  cost  — 
as  yet  unquantified  — over  a 
number  of  years,  while  there 
would  be  savings  .on 
stationery,  literature  and 


using  the  logo  on  screen,  a 
spokesman  said. 

BBC  programme-makers 
also  came  in  for  criticism  yes- 
terday. with  the  publication 
of  the  corporation's  quarterly 
complaints  bulletin.  It  upheld 


Michael  Howard,  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  said  he  had 
agreed  to  take  part  in  a series 
of  features  on  prison  policy  on 
the  understanding  his  contri- 
bution would  be  the  last  but 
the  agreement  was  broken. 


BIB 


The  BBC’s  current  logo,  left,  could  be  replaced  by  a 
simplified,  upright  version,  to  mark  new  digital  TV 


23  per  cent  of  the  269  com- 
plaints received  about  202 
Items  between  April  and 
June. 

Radio  4’s  The  World 
Tonight  was  criticised 
following  a complaint  from 


Simon  Mayo's  Radio  1 show 
was  censured  for  a “salacious 
and  offensive"  story  told  by  a 
guest  in  the  programme's 
"Confessions"  slot  of  how,  as 
a child,  be  had  urinated  in  the 
mouth  of  his  sleeping  sister. 


BBCl's  controller  will 
review  the  Easter  Monday 
special  edition  of  The  Vicar  of 
Dibley  before  any  repeat  after 
complaints  were  upheld 
about  strong  language  and 
sexual  innuendo  in  the  Dawn 
French  comedy. 

Derek  Jameson  was  criti- 
cised for  forceful  views  in 
favour  of  Gerry  Adams,  the 
president  of  Sinn  Fein,  and 
others  in  the  party’s  leader- 
ship, on  his  Radio  2 show.  The 
Jamesons. 

Sir  Christopher  Bland,  the 
BBC's  chairman,  said  the 
findings  of  the  programmes 
complaint  unit  were  “evi- 
dence of  a robust  complaints 
procedure”  and  that  most  of 
those  upheld  were  errors  of 
judgment 


Jail  for  BAe  protesters 


Martin  Wainwrigtit 


TWO  MEN  were  each 
given  a month  in  prison 
yesterday  arising  from 
an  attempted  mid  on  a British 
Aerospace  factory  in  support 
of  the  four  women  who  took 
hammers  to  a Hawk  aircraft 
destined  for  East  Timor. 

But  the  men.  one  a Red 
Cross  worker,  were  only 
given  jail  terms  after  a stipen- 
diary magistrate  had  called 
them  "particularly  nice 
people",  and  appealed  hi  vain 
for  them  to  accept  a court 
older  binding  them  over  to 
keep  the  peace. 

The  sentence  was  also 
stayed  immediately  after  the 
hoar  in?  at  Pocklington.  North 
Yorkshire,  when  Richard 
Smith,  aged  24,  and  David 
Durham,  aged  33,  lodged  an 


appeal.  Three  others  — Jen 
Parker,  aged  21,  who  lives 
with  Durham  in  London. 
Traci’  Hart,  aged  23,  of  Leeds, 
and  John  Lynes,  a Quaker 
aged  68.  of  Hull  — who  joined 
the  pair  to  cut  holes  in  the 
security  fence  at  British 
Aerospace’s  Brough  plant  on 
the  Humber  estuary,  were 
found  guilty  of  causing  dam- 
age of  more  than  £200  and 
given  conditional  discharges. 
After  the  hearing  they  also 
expressed  determination  to 
continue  with  protests 
against  the  sale  of  British  mil- 
itary  equipment  to  Indonesia 
allegedly  for  use  against  civil- 
ians in  East  Timor. 

Smith,  who  works  for  the 
Red  Cross  in  Birmingham, 
and  Durham  were  found 
guilty  of  blemishing  the  peace 
by  trying  to  break  into  the 
Brough  plant  last  month.  The 


court  heard  that  they  had 
staged  the  raid  to  support 
four  women  of  the  Swords 
into  Ploughshares  campaign 
who  were  acquitted  by  a Liv- 
erpool court  women  after 
they  justified  £500,000  of  dam- 
age done  by  them  to  the  Hawk 
as  having  prevented  the 
greater  crime  of  assisting 
genocide. 

After  both  men  refused  to 
be  bound  over,  the  stipendi- 
ary magistrate.  Neville 
White,  told  them:  “1  have 
some  sympathy  for  your  posi- 
tion. The  last  thing  I want  to 
do  is  send  particularly  nice 
people  like  you  to  jail."  He 
added  that  the  men  should 
not  consider  themselves  mar- 
tyrs because  their  sentence 
was  not  for  the  demonstration 
but  for  contempt  at  court  in 
refusing  to  accept  their 
punishment. 


Life  ‘discovered’  on  Mars 


PRIMITIVE  life  may  have 
once  existed  on  Mars, 
according  to  evidence 
from  the  American  space 
agency,  Nasa. 

Scientists  convinced  that  a 
fossil  somehow  found  its  way 
into  a Martian  meteorite  are 
expected  to  reveal  their  find- 
ings next  week. 

The  rock,  uncovered  in  1984 
in  Antarctica,  is  one  of  12  to 
hit  the  Earth  after  leaving  the 
red  planet  millions  of  years 
ago. 

British  scientists  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum 
have  already  studied  frag- 
ments of  the  melon-sized  me- 
teorite. revealing  remnants  of 
organic  material  possibly 
from  underground  water 
reserves. 

Mars  has  a number  of  dried 
up  river  beds,  and  it  is 
thought  that  subterranean 


pools  could  have  provided  a 
home  for  primitive  life  forms. 
The  study  of  fossils  — formed 
when  a dead  organism's  out- 
line is  preserved  in  rock  — 
has  provided  some  of  the  big- 
gest clues  to  the  development 
of  life  on  Earth  and  could  now 
do  the  same  for  Mars. 

Monica  Grady  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  Museum  said  the 
findings,  if  correct,  were 
same  of  the  most  sensational 
in  scientific  history. 

“Tt’s  entirely  possible  that 
very,  very  primitive  organ- 
isms might  have  arisen,”  she 
told  the  BBC. 

‘Tm  not  talking  about  am- 
monites or  corals  or  anything 
like  that  but  something  in- 
credibly primitive  such  as 
micro-fossils  from  highly 
primitive  organisms.  It’s  ab- 
solutely fascinating  to  find 
these." 


Astronomer  Patrick  Moore 
said  more  evidence  was 
needed,  however,  before 
people  started  jumping  to 
conclusions. 

"For  a long  time  we  have 
known  there  was  running 
water  on  Mars  because  we 
have  seen  the  evidence  of  it. 
There  has  long  been  the 
theory  that  life  started  there 
but  died  out,"  he  said. 

“But  for  all  that  1 still  need 
to  be  convinced  by  hard  evi- 
dence. It  is  still  not  confirmed 
that  these  meteorites  defi- 
nitely came  from  Mars." 

The  findings  were  due  to  be 
published  in  the  American 
journal  Science,  on  Friday 
week.  But  publishers  were 
last  night  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington to  consider  bringing 
the  announcement  date  for- 
ward as  news  of  the  discovery 
leaked  out 


News  in  brief 


Howard  wrong 
on  extradition 

HOME  Secretary  Michael  Howard  misdirected  himself  when 
he  ordered  the  return  to  Hong  Kong  of  a businessman  who  fears 
be  could  face  the  death  penalty  if  forced  to  stand  trial  on  £4.5 
million  bribery  and  corruption  charges  once  the  colony  is  taken 
over  by  the  Chinese,  the  High  Court  ruled  yesterday. 

Lord  Justice  Henry,  sitting  with  Mrs  Justice  Ebsworth.  said 
the  decision  to  return  60-year-old  Ewan  Launder  was  a “Cabi- 
net decision”  taken  on  the  basis  that  China  would  fulfil  its 
treaty  obligations  with  the  UK.  and  the  fugitive  would  receive  a 
fair  trial  and  be  treated  humanely. 

The  judge  said  it  was  clear  Mr  Howard  "felt  himself  bound  by 
the  collective  Cabinet  decision"  when  he  should  have  exercised 
his  personal  judgment  “on  what  the  real  risks  of  breach  of  the 
treaty  safeguards  were"  before  signing  the  extradition 
warrant 

Allowing  Mr  La  under’s  application  for  judicial  review,  the 
court  gave  Mr  Howard  leave  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr  Launder  faces  trial  on  14  charges  of  accepting  bribes  from 
two  top  Hong  Kong  businessmen  between  1980  and  1982. 


Big  bang  theory 


DOCTORS  were  blamed  yesterday  for  causing  two  serious 
explosions  a year  in  crematoriums  by  leaving  heart  pacemakers 
In  bodies. 

In  one  blast  at  the  crematorium  in  Morden.  Surrey,  brickwork 
fell  and  an  arch  collapsed.  The  damage  cost  £5,000  to  repair. 

Yesterday  the  cremation  industry  and  local  government  said 
the  explosions  were  widespread,  and  that  new  European  Union 
rules  will  make  them  more  dangerous. 

After  seven  years  of  complaining,  the  Association  of  Metropoli- 
tan Authorities  and  crematorium  operators  attacked  government 
inaction . 

Anthony  Wilson,  deputy  superintendent  of  Morden  Cremato- 
rium in  Surrey,  said:  “Doctors  should  be  responsible  for  remov- 
ing the  pacemakers.  But  they  are  most  reluctant  to  accept  this 
responsibility-" 

He  added:  “New  EC- rules  will  change  the  structure  of  crema- 
tors so  that  any  explosion  won't  be  able  to  go  up  the  chimney  but 
be  blocked  by  an  extra  chamber  where  smoke  is  to  be  burnt  off” 


Vengeance  driver  jailed 

THE  driver  of  a black  cab.  who  was  convicted  in  the  first 
“vengeance"  trial  in  an  English  court,  was  jailed  for  12  months 
yesterday.  Peter  Gay.  aged  38.  tried  to  run  over  a journalist  who 
had  given  evidence  against  him  in  another  court  hearing. 

John  Goughian  was  targeted  three  days  after  his  attacker  failed 
to  overturn  a conviction  of  threatening  him  on  an  earlier  occa- 
sion. Passing  sentence  at  Southwark  crown  court  in  London, 
Judge  Robin  Laurie  told  Gay:  "Conduct  of  this  kind  will  not  be 
tolerated.” 


‘No  lunch’  costs  firms  £32m 

BRITISH  business  is  losing  £32  million  a year  because  workers 
are  skipping  lunch  breaks,  according  to  a report  out  today. 

Office  workers  are  taking  fewer  and  shorter  lunchbreaks  and 
most  are  eating  while  they  work,  which  takes  a toll  on  their 

personal  well-being  and  their  performance  at  work. 

Hie  survey  found  that  more  than  25  percent  of  UK  office-based 
workers  take  a break  of  30  minutes  or  less.  20  per  cent  regularly 
skip  lunch  altogether  and  2 per  cent  do  so  every  day. 


Bra  advert  upheld 

A GOSSARD  bra  advertisement,  which  attracted  a record  &}& 
complaints,  was  acceptable,  the  Advertising  Standards  Authority 
ruled  yesterday. 

The  posters  showed  a woman  wearing  a transluscent  black  bra 
and  briefs,  lying  outstretched  in  long  grass.  Complainants,  who 
included  an  MP  and  Leeds  city  council,  sa  id  It  was  sexist  and 
offensive.  — Andrew  Cuff 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

ISLAM  ON  PROBATION:  In  the  first  of  a series 
of  three  articles,  John  Hooper  in  Ankara  asks 
whether  the  fundamentalist  bark  of  the  new 
government  has  proved  worse  than  its  bite 


Turkey’s  new 
beginning 
turns  into 
a false  dawn 


IT  HAD  just  turned  mid- 
night Thursday  had  be- 
come Friday  — the  Mus- 
lim holy  day. 

In  the  Mon  Amour  club,  at 
least  20  women  In  skimpy 
dresses  were  sitting  at  a bar 
festooned  with  red  lights. 
Across  town,  in  a casino  be- 
neath the  Hilton  hotel,  silken- 
haired croupiers  were  shuf- 
fling cards  and  spinning 
wheels  as  another  night's 
gambling  started. 

On  the  Krai  pop  video  chan- 
nel, some  male  beefcake  with  | 
designer  stubble  was  getting 
out  of  a BMW  convertible  in  I 
pursuit  of  a mini-skirted  girL  I 
A graphic  proclaimed  that  the  j 
song  was  In  the  Burger  King 
Top  20.  I 

It  takes  a deep  swig  of  raki  \ 
to  believe  this  is  a city  run  for 
the  past  two  years  by  an  Is- 
lamist mayor,  the  capital  of  a 
country  which  for  the  past 
two  months  has  been  led  by 
an  Islamist  mime  minister.  It 
appears  that  Necmettin  Erba- 
kan and  his  ReGah  (Welfare) 
party  are  blazing  a trail  to  Is- 
lamic pragmatism. 

Since  coming  to  power  in 
coalition  with  Tansu  Ciller's 
True  Path  party,  Turkey’s  Is- 
lamists have  made  a remark- 
able succession  of  U-turns. 

They  have  agreed  to  renew 
the  mandate  of  the  Doited 
States-led  air  force  which  op- 
erates out  of  southern  Turkey 
to  protect  Iraq’s  Kurds.  In  op- 
position, they  had  called  It  an 
"occupying  force". 

They  have  decreed  another 
four  months  of  emergency 
rule  In  the  south-east,  where 
Turkish  security  forces  are 
fighting  Kurdish  guerrillas. 
In  opposition,  they  had  de- 
manded it  be  ended. 

Despite  years  of  anti-Zion- 
ist rhetoric,  Refeh  deputies 
have  voted  for  an  investment 
protection  agreement  with  Is- 
rael And,  having  bitterly  and 
repeatedly  criticised  the  use 
of  arbitrary  measures  by  pre- 
vious administrations,  the 
new  government  is  using  so- 
called  “authorisation  laws" 
which  give  a decree  the  force 
of  an  act  of  parliament 


Retail's  record  in  national 
government  is  consistent 
with  its  performance  hi  the 
city  halls.  In  Istanbul  which 
aito-i  v>nci  an  Islamist  adminis- 
tration, Refah  councillors 
have  made  only  the  most 
timid  gestures  towards  creat- 
ing a more  devout  society. 

They  have  banned  loud 
music  after  lam  and  restored 
the  traditional  Ramadan 
practice  of  tiring  a cannon  at 
the  end  of  each  day's  fasting. 
They  had  also  planned  to 
repaint  kerb  markings  In  Is- 
lamic green  and  white,  but 
quickly  abandoned  the  idea 
when  it  was  explained  that 
this  would  violate  interna- 
tional transport  agreements. 

Foreigners  resident  in  Is- 
tanbul say  tiie  most  obvious 


The  real  question 
is:  are  Refah’s 
members  ready  for 
an  “historic 
compromise”  or 
are  they 
concealing  their 
true  aims  for  the 
welfare  of  Islam?’ 


change  is  an  improvement  to 
services:  the  streets  are 
cleaned  more  thoroughly,  the 
rubbish  collected  mare  often. 

For  many,  it  is  now  clear 
that  the  bark  of  Turkey’s  Is- 
lamists was  worse  than  their 
bite. 

“The  Refah  party  is  sending 
out  signals  that  it  Is  no  differ- 
ent from  other  parties,”  (me 
of  Turkey’s  most  respected 
columnists,  Mehmet  Ali  Bir- 
and, wrote  last  month.  “Like 
other  parties,  it  says  one 
thing  in  opposition  but  adopts 
a different  approach  in  gov- 
ernment . . . Personally,  I be- 
lieve that  this  is  highly  en- 
couraging fbr  the  future.” 


What  is  at  stake  can 
scarcely  be  stressed  too  much. 

Turkey  has  been  a keystone 
of  Western  security  policy,  to 
an  even  greater  extent  that 
Iran  was  under  the  Shah.  It 

hstft  a half  a mllUtin  man  in  the 

military  and  is  viewed  by  the 
US  and  most  of  its  allies  as  a 
bastion  against  nationalism  in 
Russia,  fundamentalism  in 
Iran  and  potentially  trouble- 
some governments  in  Syria 
and  Iraq.  The  scope  fbr  conflict 
were  Turkey,  like  Iran,  to  “go 
Islamic"  would  be  ijmnmse, 

Yet  Western  diplomats 
seem  strikingly  relaxed  about 
Retail's  arrival  in  govern- 
ment They  note  that  the 
party  has  been  playing  by  the 
rules  of  Turkish  democracy 
for  13  years.  Its  avuncular 
leader  has  been  doing  so  for 
even  longer.  They  argue  that 
Refah  is  not  Arndarngnbilist 
but  Islamist,  and  that  if  a 
comparison  is  to  be  made,  it 
should  be  with  western 
Europe’s  Christian  Demo- 
crats. 

Despite  repeated  calls  to  the 
party's  offices  in  Istanbul  and 
Ankara,  Refah  was  unable  to 
provide  a spokesman  to  dis- 
cuss these  points.  But  put 
them  to  Nilufer  Narli  and  the 
lifts  an  eyebrow  and  purses 
her  lips  in  incredulity.  Dr 
Narli,  an  associate  professor 
at  Marmara  university  who 
has  just  completed  a study  of ; 
Refah’s  campus  activities  for  j 
the  Ford  Foundation,  offers  a 
definition  of  the  party  mem- 
bership which  would  apply  to 
fundamentalists  elsewhere. 

“An  Islamist”,  she  says,  “is 
someone  who  takes  a political 
position  with  regard  to  Tsia-m; 
who  believes  Islam  is  religion 
and  state,  and  that  state  and 
religion  should  not  be 
separated." 

She  says  Refah  is  an  um- 
brella group  which  includes 
conservatives  as  well  as  radi- 
cals, but  finds  the  parallel 
with  Christian  Democrats  un- 
convincing. "Christian  Demo- 
crats want  regular  elections, 
a multi-party  system  and  a 
liberal,  free  market  econo- 
my.” she  says. 


Refeh  and  its  leader,  Necmettin  Erbakan  (above),  have  made  a remarkable  succession  of  U-turns  since  coming  to  power 


Refah  has  played  the  demo- 
cratic game  for  more  than  a 
decade.  “But  the  real  question 
is:  are  Refah’s  members  ready 
for  an  Tiistoric  compromise' 
with  the  system,  like  the  one 
the  Italian  Communists  as- 
pired to,  or  are  they  practis- 
ing toqiya  — the  concealment 
of  one's  true  aims  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Islam?" 

She  suspects  the  answer  de- 
pends on  the  individual  mem- 
ber. “Maybe  Erbakan  himself 
wants  an  historic  compro- 
mise, but  others . . .” 


Ersin  Kalaycioglu,  profes- 
sor at  political  science  at  Bos- 
phorus university,  has  exam- 
ined Refah  from  a different 
position  by  studying  its  vot- 
ers. He  found  the  movement 
was  strong  among  those  op- 
posed to  the  establishment 
the  Kurds  in  the  south-east, 
the  very  poor,  and  the  lower 
middle-class  craftsmen 
threatened  by  the  advance  of 
neo-liberal  capitalism. 

"The  real  difference  be- 
tween Refah  voters  and  the 
voters  of  other  parties  was 


how  they  approached  Islam," 
he  says.  "If  you  read  the  Is- 
lamists’ newspapers,  you'll 
see  that  what  they’re  telling 
their  voters  is:  *You  haven’t 
given  os  enough  votes  to  gov- 
ern alone.  We  have  to  act  like 
this.’  Their  argument  is, 
‘Give  us  more  power  and  then 
see  what  we  can  do'.” 

Many  secular  Turks  are 
worried  that  their  country's 
allies  are  being  lulled  into 
wishful  or  muddled  thinking 
by  the  Islamists’  unexpected 
regard  fbr  Western  interests. 
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Inmates 
tortured, 
say  jail 
doctors 

Chris  NuttaM  In  Ankara 


MOST  doctors  in  Turkey 
who  examine  de- 
tainees believe  nearly 
everyone  who  is  taken  into 
custody  is  tortured,  according 
to  Physicians  for  Human 
Rights.  , . _ 

The  group,  based  in  Boston. 
Massachusetts,  said  doctors 
were  unwilling  accomplices 
to  torture,  coerced  by  police 
to  cover  up  the  physical  evi- 
dence of  abuse. 

The  results  of  its  two-year 
investigation  Into  torture  in 
Turkey  are  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  today  PHR 
interviewed  physicians  and 
torture  victims,  carried  out  a 
survey  among  SO  doctors  who 
officially  examine  detainees 
and  analysed  more  than  150 
official  medical  reports  on 
prisoners. 

PHR  said  96  per  cent  of  doc- 
tors surveyed  believed  that 
torture  was  a problem  in  Tur- 
key. while  60  per  cent  be- 
lieved that  nearly  everyone 
who  was  detained  was  tor- 
tured. It  said  this  was  proba- 
bly an  underestimation,  as 
76  per  cent  did  not  consider 
beatings  alone  to  amount  to 
torture. 

Its  interviews  with  forensic 
doctors  indicated  that  some 
had  observed  evidence  of  tor- 
ture in  the  cases  of  hundreds, 
even  thousands,  of  detainees 
in  recent  years. 

“The  Turkish  police  may 
respond  to  physicians’  at- 
tempts to  perform  proper  ex- 
aminations of  torture  survi- 
vors with  overt  threats  of 
physical  harm  to  the  physi- 
cian, by  destroying  the  medi- 
cal reports,  or  by  simply  ob- 
taining a favourable  report 
from  a more  compliant  physi- 
cian," said  Dr  Vincent  laco- 
pino,  a co-author  of  the 
report. 

“Since  phys  leans  are  state 
employees,  they  are  vulnera- 
ble to  threats  that  they  will 
lose  their  positions  if  they  do 
not  comply." 

Torture  victims  complained 
of  doctors  sitting  at  a distance 
from  them  and  failing  to 
carry  out  a physical  examina- 
tion before  recording  in  their 
reports  that  they  found  no 
evidence  of  injury. 

The  PHR  report  gives  nu- 
merous accounts  of  torture 
from  male  and  female  vic- 
tims, including  various  forms 
of  suspension  above  the 
ground,  beatings,  sexual  vio- 
lations, testicle  squeezing, 
electric  shocks  and  spraying 
with  cold  pressurised  water. 

In  a letter  sent  with  the 
report  last  week  to  the  new 
prime  minister.  Necmettin 
Erbakan,  PHR  said:  “We  be- 
lieve that  your  government 
has  the  unique  opportunity  to 
face  the  fact  of  torture  in  Tur- 
key and  eliminate  the  prac- 
tice once  and  fbr  all." 
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Last  month,  a spokesman  for 
the  US  state  department  was 
quoted  in  the  Turkish  press  as 
saying  that  what  mattered  to 
Washington  was  not  whether 
a society  was  secular,  but 
whether  it  was  democratic. 

“I  ask  myself;  how  can  you 
have  secularism  without  de- 
mocracy?" says  an  Istanbul 
journalist  who  asked  not  to  be 
named.  “Is  there  a single 
country  in  the  world  which  is 
non-secular  yet  democratic?" 

Next  The  politics  of  lifestyles. 
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Julian  Borger  In  Mostar 

THE  European  Union 
scored  a hard-fought 
diplomatic  victory  In 
Mostar  yesterday  when  Mus- 
lim and  Croat  local  leaders 
agreed  to  run  the  town  in 
southern  Bosnia  together  in  a 
multi-ethnic  council 
The  many  pitfalls  on  the 
way  to  Bosnia's  September 
elections  still  gape  as  wide  as 
ever,  but  the  deal  — reached 
after  four  days  of  intensive 
negotiations  — will  almost 
certainly  avert  a humiliating 
withdrawal  from  the  town  by 
a European  administration 
which  took  on  Mos tar's  reuni- 
fication as  a special  project 
two  years  ago. 

The  EU  special  envoy.  Sir 
Martin  Garrod.  said  he  ex- 
pected the  EU  presidency  to 
halt  withdrawal  preparations 
already  under  way  and  to  ap- 
prove a five-month  extension 
of  the  mission,  “with  the  aim 
of  assisting  and  stabilising” 
the  new  joint  council. 

The  deal  ends  a month-long 
boycott  of  the  new  council  by 
Bosnian  Croats  after  they  lost 
local  elections  in  June. 

But  the  Mostar  crisis  has 
produced  some  troubling 
pointers.  A British  official  tn 
the  town  pointed  out  yester- 
day that  the  refusal  by  Croat 
hardliners  to  accept  an  elec- 
tion result  in  a town  of  60,000 
people  had  embroiled  diplo- 
mats and  political  leaders 
across  the  world. 

"In  September,  multiply 
that  by  a hundred,”  the  offi- 
cial said. 

Even  after  yesterday's  sign- 
ing, Croat  nationalist  leaders 
made  it  clear  they  had  agreed 
to  accept  the  election  results 
only  under  Intense  pressure, 
and  their  determination  to 
keep  Mostar  ethnically  divid- 
ed was  not  dimmed. 

“The  world  has  forced  us 
into  this.  It  was  an  enormous 
amount  of  pressure  to  pro- 
duce one  little  step."  said 
Boro  Puljic,  a party  official  in 
the  Croatian  Democratic 
Union  (HDZ).  which  domi- 


Milosevic  and 
Tudjman  meet 

PRESIDENT  Slobodan 
Milosevic  of  Serbia  and 
his  arch-rival,  President 
Franjo  Tudjman.  of  Croatia 
will  meet  today  in  Athens 
to  discuss  normalising  ties 
between  tbeir  two 
countries. 

The  surprise  meeting  of 
the  two  most  powerful  poli- 
ticians in  former  Yugosla- 
via would  be  their  first  bi- 
lateral snmmit  since 
secretive  talks  in  April 
1991  in  northern  Serbia, 
where  they  were  widely  be- 
lieved to  have  discussed 
dividing  neighbouring  Bos- 
nia. The  war  in  former  Yu- 
goslavia started  just  over 
two  months  later. 

A statement  from  Mr 
TncUman's  office  said  the 
subject  would  be  normalis- 
ing ties.  The  Yugoslav  state 
news  agency  Tanjug  said 
that  was  assumed  to  be  the 
topic.  — AP. 


politics  in  Croatia  and 
Croat  areas  of  Bosnia. 

His  brother.  Mile,  the  local 
HDZ  leader,  said  he  would 
still  Insist  on  segregated 
education. 

Under  yesterday's  agree- 
ment, the  new  council  will 
meet  this  month  to  choose  a 
mayor  and  a deputy.  The 
mayor  will  be  a Croat  by  pre- 
vious agreement  but  not  nec- 
essarily an  HDZ  member. 
The  council  will  begin  to  meet 
regularly  only-  once  a court 
has  ruled  on  a Croat  com- 
plaint over  voting  discrepan- 
cies in  the  June  elections,  al- 
ready dismissed  by  an  EU 

Ombudsman  as  insignificant. 

The  court  is  meant  to  rule 
within  60  days.  The  Mostar 
Croats  had  objected  to  any 
time  limit  but  In  the  final 
wording  the  deadline  is  not 
binding.  It  Is  not  specified 
which  court  will  make  the 
ruling. 

If  member  states  approve,  a 


| 90-strong  force  of  European 
police  monitors,  which  has 
been  widely  credited  with 
bringing  stability  to  the  town, 
will  stay  on  until  the  end  of 
December. 

Safe!  Orucevic,  the  Muslim 
mayor  of  eastern  Mostar,  said 
he  was  confident  the  Croats 
would  not  use  the  court  case 
to  block  the  work  of  the  coun- 
cil He  said  the  agreement 
would  accelerate  work  to  put 
life  into  the  two-year-old  Mus- 
lim -Croat  Federation,  which 
remains  a loose  alliance. 

Following  a meeting  last 
week  between  President  Clin- 
ton and  the  Croatian  presi- 
dent, Franjo  Tudjman.  the 
Bosnian  Croats  promised  to 
dissolve  their  own  mini-state, 
Herceg-Bosna,  by  tomorrow 
to  allow  its  absorption  into 
the  federation. 

But  Boro  Puljic  yesterday 
repeated  a persistent  Croat 
insistence  that  toe  abolition 
of  Herceg-Bosna  would  be 
contingent  on  the  disman- 
tling eg  Muslim-dominated  in- 
stitutions in  Sarajevo. 

Even  if  these  separatist 
bodies  are  dissolved  on  paper, 
most  diplomats  believe  the 
real  levers  erf  power  will 
remain  in  the  separate  na- 
tionalist camps. 

Mile  Puljic  said  yesterday 
that,  even  while  the  federa- 
tion was  being  painstakingly 
built,  the  ethnic  map  of  feder- 
ation territory  was  becoming 
more  segregated  as  Croats 
abandon  isolated  pockets  in 
mainly  Muslim  areas  and 
move  to  Croat-dominated 
Herzegovina  in  the  south. 

Yesterday’s  agreement  is 
unlikely  to  have  much  imme- 
diate impact  on  life  in  Mostar. 

Although  the  Croat  mayor, 
Mjjo  Brajkovic,  said  yester- 
day that  there  was  already 
freedom  of  movement  across 
the  former  front  line,  only 
women,  children  and  the  el- 
derly cross  tn  safety. 

A group  of  young  Croat 
men  who  gathered  outside  toe 
EU  headquarters  in  Mostar 
yesterday  vowed  that  no  Mus- 
lim men  would  ever  step  into 
western  Mostar . 


AN  Egyptian  human 
rights  group  has  urged 
President  Hosni  Mu- 
barak to  intervene  after  the 
country's  highest  court  up- 
held a ruling  that  a univer- 
sity professor  most  divorce 
his  wife  because  he  was 
deemed  to  have  renounced 
Islam. 

The  decision  on  Monday 
by  the  Court  of  Cassation 
against  Nasr  Hamed  Abu 
Zeid,  aged  54,  has  sent 
shockwaves  through  the 
country’s  secular  commu- 
nity, and  observers  say  it  is 
likely  to  discourage  moder- 
ate Islamists  from  entering 
mainstream  politics. 

“This  Is  a dark  day  for 


News  in  brief 

Mexico  holds 
‘drug  lord* 

Mexican  authorities  have 
captured  the  suspected  drug 
lord.  Pedro  Lupercio  Sena- 
tes, known  as  the  chief  of  the 
Jalisco  drug  cartel  with  his 
brother,  Oscar  Gerardo  Lu- 
percio Serratos,  and  two 
other  men,  the  attorney-gen- 
eral’s office  said.  — Reuter. 

Megawati  obeys 

Indonesia’s  ousted  apposition 
leader,  Megawati  Sukarnopu- 
tri, will  obey  a police  sum- 
mons fbr  questioning  in  con- 
nection with  recent  riots  in 
Jakarta,  an  aide  said  yester- 
day. — Reuter. 

Lenin  toppled 

A statue  of  Lenin  toppled 
from  its  pedestal  and  killed  a 
boy,  aged  15,  who  was  buried 

yesterday  in  Khortnsk,  Sibe- 
ria.— AP. 

Blaze  victims 

A wooden  warehouse  used  as 
a temporary  shelter  for  the 
homeless  in  Sflo  Paulo  went 
up  in  flames  yesterday,  kill- 
ing 10  people,  three  of  them 
children,  the  fire  department 
said.  — AP. 


the  Egyptian  legal  system 
and  shows  the  extent  of  Is- 
lamist influence  in  the 
country,”  said  Abdel  Aziz 
Mohammed,  chairman  of 
the  Egyptian  Organisation 
for  Hainan  Rights  and  a de- 
fence lawyer  in  the  case. 

The  organisation  urged 
Mr  Mubarak  to  intervene 
immediately,  “not  only  to 
protect  Professor  Abu  Zeid 
but  to  defend  the  whole  of 
Egyptian  society". 

Mr  Abu  Zeid  Incensed 
hardline  Islamists  when,  as 
a professor  in  Islamic  stud- 
ies at  Cairo  university,  be 
said  the  Koran  should  be 
looked  at  within  its  socio- 
political context,  and  Is- 
lamic teachings  should 
evolve  with  society.  To 
some  Islamists,  this 


rejected  the  very  tenets  of 
Islam.  In  June  1995.  a 
lower  court  ruled  that  Abu 
Zeid's  writings  on  religion 
“attacked”  and  "incited 
disrespect”  for  Islam,  and 
ordered  his  divorce  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  an 
apostate  and  therefore 
could  not  be  married  to  a 
Muslim  woman.  The  case 
was  brought  under  hesba,  a 
principle  of  Islamic  law 
which  allows  individuals  to 
bring  cases  against  those 
they  consider  have  of- 
fended Islam. 

Mr  Aha  Zeid,  who  fled  to 
the  Netherlands  with  his 
wife,  Ibtihal  Younis,  after 
the  trouble  erupted,  con- 
tested the  decision.  The  ver- 
dict had  been  widely  ex- 
pected to  be  overturned. 


Ms  Younis  said  of  the 
lawyers  who  brought  the 
case:  “They  are  the  losers. 
What  they  did  has  outraged 
people  who  were  neutral 
and  inflamed  the  world 
against  them.” 

The  ruling  had  “no  ef- 
fect” on  the  couple  because 
they  intend  to  stay 
together,  she  said. 

The  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, anxious  at  the  num- 
ber of  such  cases  being 
brought  to  court,  had 
passed  legislation  which 
meant  hesba  cases  had  to  go 
through  the  state  prosecu- 
tor’s office. 

And  in  what  was  consid- 
ered a convenient  get-out 
clause  for  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation in  the  Abu  Zeid  case, 
the  government  had  barred 


individuals  from  bringing 
cases  unless  they  were  di- 
rectly Involved  in  them. 

“The  government  pro- 
vided a technical  way  out, 
but  the  court  refbsed  to 
take  it,”  said  one  human 
lights  worker. 

The  former  chief  of  the 
state's  high  security  court. 
Said  Ai  Ashmawi,  said  the 
decision  “shows  that  Egyp- 
tian justice  no  longer 
respects  the  law  but  Is  rul- 
ing on  the  basis  of  ideologi- 
cal trends”. 

But  Ynssef  Al  Badri,  who 
helped  bring  the  case  to 
court,  said:  “No  one  will 
even  dare  to  think  about 
harming  Islam  again... we 
have  stopped  an  enemy  of 
Islam  from  poking  fan  at 
onr  religion.” 


Saxony  upsets  Kohl’s  EU  dream 


Brussels’  ruling  on  job  subsidies  has  been 
rudely  defied,  writes  Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


THE  blue  background 
and  gold  stars  at  the 
European  Union  flag  are 
ever-present  in  Germany,  pre- 
dominating over  the  national 
colours  at  the  country's  bor- 
ders as  if  on  orders  from 
Chancellor  Helmut  KohL 
But  suddenly,  the  ElTs  blue 
and  gold  is  being  set  ablaze, 
the  union  banners  trampled 
in  the  north  German  mud  as 
Schleswig-Holstein  farmers 
vent  their  rage  at  Brussels1 
laxity  in  dealing  with  the 
British  and  their  mad  cattle. 

Across  the  E U's  power- 
house economy,  the  grum- 
bling is  getting  louder  about 
Germany’s  oversized  input  to 

the  EU  budget  and  could  yet 
turn  into  a populist  Thatcher- 
style  “we  want  our  money 
back"  campaign. 

And  most  ominously  for  Mr  ; 
Kohl's  Euro-dream,  Saxony  is 
stirring.  The  historic  indus- 
trial heartland  of  the  for- 
merly Communist  eastern 
Germany,  taking  in  Leipzig, 
Dresden  and  Chemnitz,  has 


thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to 
Brussels  and  Mr  Kohl  by  defy- 
ing the  European 
Commission. 

“Until  now  the  German 
chancellor  has  seen  his  most 
dangerous  Euro-opponents  in 
Great  Britain."  commented 
the  news  magazine  Der  Spie- 
gel. “But  since  last  week,  Hel- 
mut Kohl  knows  that  it  is  a 
party  colleague  from  Saxony 
who  could  wreck  his  dream  of 
a united  Europe." 

Hie  colleague  is  Kurt  Bie- 
denkopf.  the  Saxony  premier, 
arguably  toe  most  popular 
state  leader  In  the  east  At 
issue  is  the  seemingly  trifling 
matter  of  up  to  £100  million  In 
9tate  subsidies  to  Volks- 
wagen. which  is  building  two 
car  plants  In  the  state  in  an 
investment  worth  £1.5  billion. 

Brussels  banned  toe  subsi- 
dies and  threatened  Saxony 
with  a European  Court  case. 
Mr  Biedenkap£  claiming  that 
23,000  jobs  were  at  stake,  ig- 
sored  the  commission  and 
paid  the  cash  to  Volkswagen. 


He  set  toe  alarm  bells  ringing 
in  Bonn. 

In  bluntly  stating  that  Brus- 
sels' writ  does  not  ran  in  Sax- 
ony, Mr  Biedenkopf  has 
mounted  the  biggest  -chal- 
lenge to  the  chancellor's 
European  lntegrationism 
from  within  Mr  Kohl's  own 
party. 

“It  is  completely  inconceiv- 
able that  Brussels  should  de- 


The government  is 
scandalised  but 
the  Biedenkopf 
camp  talks  of 
‘Euro-dictatorship’ 

cide  how  eastern  Germany  is 
to  be  rebuilt,”  Mr  Biedenkopf 
thundered  in  an  Interview 
published  on  Monday. 

“This  conflict  is  extraordi- 
narily serious.  Brussels  can't 
determine  whether  a certain 
region  needs  five  million 
marks  to  save  jobs.  You  can 
only  know  that  locally:  If  you 
want  to  damage  Europe,  then- 


this  kind  of  centralism  is 
what  will  damage  it” 

Jacques  San  ter,  European 
Commission  chief,  and  the 
competition  commissioner, 
Karel  van  Miert,  have  de- 
nounced Saxony's  campaign 
as  “utterly  unacceptable". 
The  Bonn  government  is 
scandalised  by  Mr  Bieden- 
kopfs  solo  moves.  But  the 
Biedenkopf  camp  talks  of 
“Euro-dictatorship"  and 
"Euro-tyranny”. 

The  Saxony  premier  Is  mar- 
shalling a grass-roots  mutiny 
and  shows  no  sign  of  backing 
down.  The  unions,  by  nature 
opponents  of  Biedenkopf  con- 
servatism, back  him.  The  op- 
position Social  Democrats  in 
the  state  are  rallying  round. 

Given  the  public  reluctance 
to  swap  the  German  mark  for 
a single  European  currency, 
consumers'  and  farmers’ 
grievances  over  the  beef  cri- 
sis, the  rising  resentment  at 
Germany  footing  the  lion's 
share  of  the  EU  bill,  and  now 
the  perceived  injustice  of  EU 
regulations  threatening  to  de- 
stroy German  jobs,  Mr  Kohl 
has  his  work  cut  out  to  keep 
the  blue  and  gold  banners 
flying. 
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News  in  brief 

Syria  turns  down 
Israeli  peace  offer 


R^.f^e*«S?ay  r®jecte^  an  offer  by  Israel's  prime  minister, 
Netanyahu,  to  resume  peace  talks,  saying  his  pro- 
l***1  had  nothing  to  do  with  peace. 

daily  Tlshreen  said  that  Mr  Netanyahu  wanted 
negotiations  on  several  issues.  including  IsraeTIg  security  prob 
*5*  south  Lebanon,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss 

W,,"jdrawal  from  the  Golan  Heights,  captured  by  tsrari  in  1967. 

•pa  talk  doesnot  mean  anything  for  the  making  of  peace," 
i isnreen  said.  'The  issue  Is  not  the  resumption  of  negotiations 
bu  t thp  essence  of  what  the  negotiations  should  deal  with.’* 

In  Jordan  on  Monday,  Mr  Netanyahu  said  his  government 
had  submitted  a peace  proposal  for  Syria  via  the  United  States 
and  was  awaiting  an  answer.  He  added  that  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  had  sent  him  a message  that  Syria  planned  to  pursue 
pence  with  Israel’s  new  government 
Israel’s  offer  included  a ■’Lebanon-first"  proposal  that  spelled 
out  Israel  s terms  for  withdrawing  its  troops  from  Lebanon! 

Meanwhile,  President  Hafez  al-Assad  of  Syria  was  due  to 
visit  Egypt  today  for  talks  with  the  Egyptian  president  Hosni 
Mubarak,  over  the  future  of  the  stalled  Middle  East  peace 
process  since  Mr  Netanyahu's  election.  Egypt’s  foreign  minis- 
ter. Amr  Moussa , said  yesterday.  — Reuter,  Damascus. 


Students  strike  over  deaths 

THOUSANDS  ^Palestinian  students  staged  a one-day  protest 
strike  yesterday  at  the  use  of  excessive  force  by  Yasser  Arafefs 
security  forces,  who  were  Mamed  for  two  deaths  last  week. 

"Anger  is  boiling  in  our  chests  and  the  people  are  fed  up  with 
these  oppressive  and  tyrannical  measures,"  said  a leaflet  calling 
for  the  strike.  It  was  observed  in  four  universities  and  colleges 
The  protest  illustrated  ebbing  support  for  Mr  Arafat’s  rule  among 
Palestinians  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Ship. 

He  was  due  yesterday  to  attend  a session  of  the  Palestinian 
legislative  council  to  debate  allegations  of  police  brutality.  Legis- 
lators were  to  hear  a report  by  a committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
case  of  Mahmoud  Jumayal,  who  died  last  week  after  being 
severely  beaten  by  a unit  of  the  coastal  police,  one  of  several 
competing  security  services. 

In  a statement,  toe  students  asked  the  council  to  ensure  that 
hundreds  of  prisoners  still  being  held  were  not  mistreated  and  to 
press  for  their  eventual  release.  — AP.  RamaUah. 


Durban  robbery  nets  £6m 

ROBBERS  took  40  million  rand  (£6  million)  from  toe  offices  of  a 
Durban  security  firm  yesterday.  Police  believe  toe  heist  to  be  toe 
biggest  armed  robbery  in  South  Africa's  history. 

Police  said  five  armed  men  held  up  guards  and  employees  at  toe 
SBV  security  firm,  which  transports  money  for  financial  institu- 
tions. The  gang  locked  the  staff  in  a room  in  toe  building,  then 
packed  the  money  into  two  of  the  company's  cars.  They  then 
disappeared  “without  a trace”. 

Police  initially  said  20  million  rand  was  stolen,  but  later 
doubled  the  figure.  — AP,  Durban. 


Inquiry  into  police  ordered 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  government  has  ordered  an  inquiry  into  toe 
country's  federal  police  force  after  allegations  of  corruption. 

The  order  was  mode  by  Australia's  attomey-generaL  Daryl 
Will  ianis,  after  claims  by  serving  and  former  members  of  the 
Australian  Federal  Police  (AFP)  that  officers  were  involved  in 
drugs,  theft  and  bribery- 

The  AFP.  wh  jeh  has  a bou 1 2,000 officers  and  national  jurisdic- 
tion. Is  responsible  for  fighting  organised  crime,  fraud,  and  drug 
trafficking,  and  Is  in  charge  of  political  security. 

A handfiil  offonner  and  serving  federal  officers  accused  the 
force  of  corruption  during  an  official  inquiry  into  toe  state  police 
in  New  South  Wales.  — Reuter,  Sydney. 


Herpes  virus  ‘breakthrough’ 

ISRAELI  scientists  yesterday  claimed  to  have  developed  an  anti- 
viral  cream  based  on  a microscopic  seaweed  that  preliminary 
tests  suggest  is  effective  in  treating  herpes  lesions. 

The  natural  medication  could  have  fewer  side-effects  than  the 
present  treatment  for  herpes,  a synthetic  drug  called  acyclovir 
which  blocks  the  replication  of  viral  DNA.  There  are  also  reports 
that  the  herpes  virus  is  becoming  resistant  to  toe  drug. 

“The  new  product  is  far  less  toxic,  more  effective  and  stands  a 
negligible  chance  of  causing  the  development  of  resistant  viral 
strains."  Ben-Gurion  university  in  Beersheba  said. 

The  university’s  preliminary  tests  have  been  confirmed  at 
Hmlassah  Hospital  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Pasteur  Institute  In 
Paris,  the  university  said.  — Reuter,  Tel  Aviv. 


US  reviews  Nazi  loot  role 

A UNITED  STATES  envoy  said  yesterday  that  the  US  needed  to 
examine  its  own  role  in  handling  Nazi  ftmds  tooted ftxxn  Jews  and 
turned  over  to  Washington  at  the  end  of  toe  second  world  war . 

Smart  E bcustat,  the  under-secretary  of  commerce  and  special 
envov  on  property  restitution,  said  assets  worth  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars — and  perhaps  more — were  found  in  abandoned  Nazi 
accounts  in  Swiss  banks  and  given  to  toe  US  in  1946. 

The  money,  most  of  it  believed  to  have  been  stolen  from  Jews, 
w as  redistributed  by  the  US  government  to  Britain,  France  and 
other  wartime  allies. 

"We  don’t  know  precisely  the  amount  but  we  know  it  was  a 
considerable."  «tid  Mr  Eizcnstat  He  said  the  administration  was 
comm  Itted  to  finding  out  what  happened  to  the  money  and  was 
“prepared  to  live  with"  the  answers. — AP.  Jersalem. 


Dissident  ‘died  of  torture’ 

A MEMBER  ofthe  political  party  ofthe  Burmese  democracy 

leader,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  has  died  after  being  tortured  in  prison, 
a dissidents'  group  said  yesterday.  . , . . 

Hla  Hum,  aged  52.  a lawyer  who  had  spent  the  last  six  years  in 
jail,  died  at  Rangoon  general  hospital  of  internal  Injuries  resutt- 
ingfrom  torture,  according  to  a statement  from  the  National 
Coalition  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma,  a Washington- 
1 used  group.  The  group  cited  sources  inside  Burma. 

Hla  Hum's  death  comes  less  than  two  months  after  the  death  in 
prison  at  Leo  Nichols,  a friend  of  Ms  Suu  Kyi,  who  servedas 
consul  for  several  Scandinavian  countries.  Nicholas  death 
caused  an  outcry  among  Scandinavian  governments. 

Prison  authorities  In  Burma  said  Hla  Than  died  cf  tuberculosis 
and  HIV  infection.  Ms  Suu  Kyi  attended  his  ftmeral  at  Kyandaw 
cemetery  In  Rangoon  on  Sunday. — AP.  Bangkok. 


Fitting  end  to  old  condom 

\ N AUSTRIAN  body-painter  has  invented  a "liquid  condom” 
which  can  be  painted  on  and  allowed  to  set  to  jdace,  seating  a 
Iv'SDokc  contraceptive.  The  liquid  latex  has  to  be  applied  witoa 
, m iutbrush  for  a skin-tight  fit,  in  a process  lasting  about  seven 
mir  uies.  its  inventor.  Karl  Machbaraer,  said  yestaday. 

The  second  skin  of  natural  rubber  is  available  ffi  black,  grey 
mil  blue  with  a lemon  or  rum  scent,  Mr  M&chhamer  added.  A 
bottle  of  too  liquid,  which  lasts  for  three  appto»t»ns,coste£S. 

Instructions  an?  much  the  same  as  for  traditional  condoms,  but 
some  users  have  complained  it  takes  too  tong  for  the  latex  fthn  to 
,1,,.  Mr  Machhanicr,  aged  47.  recommends  using  a bkw-dryerto 

next  week.  — Reuter,  Vienna. 


Miranda  Richardson  would  love 
to  do  a Fiona  Shaw,  playing 
some  of  the  big  Shakespearean 
parts-  “I  played  Richard  and 
Bolingbroke,  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  And  Sir  Thomas 
More  — God,  I loved  that  part. 
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Republican  primaries  expose  party  split  between  religious  rightwingers  and  pro-choice  moderates 


Dole  faces  abortion  policy  dilemmas 


Martin  Walker 
ki  Washington 


Republican  voters 
went  to  the  polls  yes- 
terday  to  choose 
their  party's  Senate 
candidates  to  Georgia,  Kan- 
sas and  Michigan,  in  three  vi- 
ciously divisive  primary  elec- 
tions. each  of  which  hinged 
on  toe  politics  of  abortion. 

Early  exit  polls  showed  vot- 
ing as  too  close  to  call.  The 
results  will  be  scrutinised  for 
any  likely  impact  on  the 
Republican  convention  next 
week,  at  which  the  party’s 
presidential  candidate.  Rob- 
ert Dole,  will  try  to  fend  off 
new  abortion  rows. 

But  toe  elections  pointed  to 
a Republican  dilemma.  A ma- 
jority of  American  voters, 
and  a majority  of  registered 


Republicans  support  the  legal 
right  of  a woman  to  an 
abortion.  But  toe  activists 
who  increasingly  run  the 
party  machinery  and  vote  in 
internal  elections  tend  to  be 
“pro-life”  and  are  increas- 
ingly militants  cf  the  reli- 
gious right  who  will  accept  no 
compromise  on  the  issue. 

Having  this  week  beaten  off 
Mr  Dole's  attempt  to  insert  a 
clans**  into  his  party’s  mani- 
festo that  would  formally  tol- 
erate pro-abortion  Republi- 
cans, the  extremist  lobby 
yesterday  promised  a cam- 
paign of  civil  disobedience  to 
blockade  abortion  clinics  in 
San  Diego  next  week. 

Party  leaders  are  nervous 
of  such  a high-profile  cam- 
paign as  the  world's  media 
gathers  to  record  toe  formal 
nomination  of  Mr  Dole  as 
presidential  candidate. 


. The  mayor  and  police  chief 
of  San  Diego  have  said  an  Ori- 
ental martial  arts  weapon 
called  a nunchaku  will  be 
used  against  protesters,  and 
that  they  will  enforce  “pain 
compliance’’.  Nunchakus. 
sometimes  known  as  fighting 
sticks,  consist  of  two  wooden 


torturing  Christians  who  are 
trying  to  save  babies,  then 
shame  on  them,”  said  Troy 
Newman,  the  head  of  Opera- 
tion Rescue  in  San  Diego, 
which  is  running  the  block- 
ade plan. 

“We  are  going  to  pull  out  all 
toe  stops  to  expose  toe  evil  of 


‘If  the  police  want  the  world  to  see  them 
torturing  Christians  who  are  trying  to 
save  babies,  then  shame  on  them5 


rods  connected  by  loops  of 
braided  leather.  Twisted 
around  the  arm,  they  raw 
cause  intense  pain,  and  are 
used  by  San  Diego  police  in 
preference  to  truncheons. 

"If  toe  San  Diego  police 
want  the  world  to  see  them 


abortion.  We  are  going  to 
show  the  gruesome  truth 
about  abortion  in  toe  streets 
of  San  Diego.” 

There  is  a further  dilemma 
for  toe  Republicans:  whether 
their  chances  of  maintaining 
control  of  both  the  House  of 


anti-abortion  candidates 
Democrats  to  Georgia,  wh 
had  almost  despaired  of  keet 
m§  Senate  seat  being  vs 
toe  former  chairma 
or  the  armed  services  r-nmmii 
tee.  Sam  Nunn,  are  increas 
ingly  confident  of  success. 

Conventional  wisdom  ii 
the  conservative  souther 
state  was  that  Guy  MiUner, 
sternly  anti-abortion  cand 
date,  would  win  easily.  Bu 
toe  latest  opinion  polls  shoi 
him  neck  and  neck  ait 
Johnny  Isaakson,  a local  pol 
ticnan  who  bas  waged  a spii 
ited  campaign  purely  on  “ 
woman’s  right  to  choose". 

tlie  race  has  until  noi 
received  little  publicity  b » 
cause  of  the  Olympics,  bt 
Georgia’s  airwaves  have  thi 


week  delivered  a deluge  of  Mr 
Isaakson's  adverts,  which  ac- 
cuse his  opponent  of  "want- 
ing to  make  criminals  out  of 
women  and  their  doctors". 

In  Michigan  too,  where  toe 
Republican  race  has  become  a 
slanging  match  over  abortion, 
the  Democrats  feel  confident 
of  retaining  the  seat  Even  to 
Kansas,  where  moderate  and 
rightwing  Republicans  have 
battled  over  the  succession  to 
Mr  Dole's  very  safe  seat,  opin- 
ion polls  suggest  that  the 
Democrats  could  have  a 
chance  in  November. 

The  abortion  issue  plays 
into  toe  Democrats'  hands  by 
helping  to  widen  the  gender 
gap  between  male  and  female 
voters.  President  Clinton 
leads  Mr  Dole  by  over  30  per- 
centage points  among  female 
voters,  largely  due  to  abortion 
policy. 


A man  walks  by  a burning  pipeline  in  Tesalia,  southern  Colombia.  Rebels  of  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  are  blamed  for  dynamiting 
oil  installations  in  the  remote  region  where  coca  formers  are  protesting  against  government  plans  to  fumigate  their  crops  photograph  Fernando  llano 


Sunny  playground  of  deposed  dictators 


Tyrants  don’t  die,  they  retire  to  Panama, 
writes  Phil  Gunson  in  the  capital 


A DEPOSED  dictator  in 
possession  of  a large 
fortune  needs  a place  of 
refuge. 

For  any  fallen  strongman 

finding  himself  in  this  plight 
Panama  is  a land  of  almost 
boundless  opportunities. 

Current  residents  include 
the  one-time  Haitian  coup 
leader.  General  Raoul  Cedras, 
and  the  Guatemalan  ex- presi- 
dent, Jorge  Serrano,  a practi- 
tioner of  that  peculiarly  Latin 
American  art  — the  coup 
against  one’s  own 
government. 

Mr  Serrano  fell  out  of 
favour  when  be  closed  down 
his  country's  parliament  in 
May  1993.  citing  toe  need  to 
“put  a stop  to  corruption  and 
drug  trafficking". 

This  was  an  unfortunate 
miscalculation  by  Mr  Serrano 
since  most  Guatemalans  in- 
cluding the  army  high  com- 
mand, the  United  States  em- 
bassy and  the  Organisation  of 
American  States  felt  that  the 
best  way  to  put  a stop  to  the 
corruption  was  by  putting 


him  on  a plane  out  of  toe 
country. 

After  a brief  stop  In  El  Sal- 
vador. he  was  granted  asylum 
by  Panama,  where  he  is  now 
busying  himself  with  multi- 
million dollar  property  deals. 

Guatemala’s  somewhat  fee- 
ble attempts  to  have  him  ex- 
tradited for  treason  and  em- 
bezzlement of  state  funds 
have  been  rejected  on  toe 
grounds  of  “political  persecu- 
tion". though  his  return 
would  be  more  of  an  embar- 
rassment than  a triumph  for 
the  current  government 

Panama  made  a name  for 
itself  as  a tyrants'  retirement 
home  in  1979  when,  at  toe 
request  of  Washington,  it  wel- 
comed the  Shah  of  Iran. 

His  brief  sojourn  on  the 
Panamanian  Island  of  Conta- 
dora  was  not  an  unqualified 
success.  He  and  his  wife  made 
it  abundantly  clear  on  their 
departure  that  they  consid- 
ered themselves  to  have  been 
fleeced  by  the  welcoming 
committee,  headed  by  a man 
who,  a decade  later,  would 


frequent  Las  Bovedas.  a 
classy  restaurant  in  toe  old 
town  where  he  can  indulge  a 
passion  for  jazz. 

His  wife  is  rumoured  to 
have  favoured  a move  to  C-er- 
ro  Azui,  a mountain  near  the 
airport  where  Mr  Serrano  is 
creating  an  exclusive  housing 
development  with  sports  facil- 
ities. called  the  Hacienda 
CdiintryClub. 

The  6.900-acre  project  is 
being  developed  to  associa- 
tion with  several  local  inves- 
tors with  good  political  con- 
nections. They  include  an 
unindicted  co-conspirator  in 
the  Noriega  American  drugs 
trial,  as  well  as  a former  di- 
rector of  Banaico.  a Panama- 
nian bank  which  collapsed  in 
January  after  years  of  service 
to  the  money-laundering 
community. 

But  all  is  not  well,  it  seems. 
"Serrano  is  in  financial  diffi- 
culties," a Panamanian  busi- 
ness source  said. 

Unconfirmed  rumours  also 
have  it  that  Gen  Cedras  vis- 
ited the  project  but  came 
away  annoyed  at  the  treat- 
ment he  received. 

Sometimes,  one  small 
country  is  just  not  big  enough 
for  two  ex-dictators. 


himself  be  swelling  the  ranks 
of  ex-dictators  — Manuel  An- 
tonio Noriega. 

Perhaps  with  this  in  mind, 
Gen  C6dras'  wife  Yannick  de- 
clined the  offer  of  a beach 
house  on  Contadora  and  they 
now  live  with  their  three  chil- 
dren, nanny  and,  curiously, 
the  former  army  chief  of  staff, 
General  Philippe  Biamby,  in 
the  exclusive  Punta  Paitiila 
district  of  Panama  City. 

Their  home  is  a fiat  in  a 
relatively  undistinguished 
tower  block  called  the  Win- 
ston Churchill  where  Gen  Ce- 


dras tells  friends  he  is  writing 
his  memoirs. 

Sources  close  to  the  femily 
say  be  has  itchy  feet,  but  that 
he  is  coming  to  terms  with 
the  fact  that  he  cannot  return 
to  Haiti. 

Unlike  Mr  Serrano,  who 
has  plunged  enthusiastically 
into  the  Panamanian  milieu, 
Gen  Cedras  has  been  self-ef- 
facing almost  to  the  point  of 
invisibility. 

Occasionally  he  is  to  he 
seen  at  a baseball  game  or 
renting  videos  for  toe  chil- 
dren. At  weekends  he  tends  to 


The  exiled  Haitian  coup  leader.  General  Raoul  Cedras,  left, 
and  the  former  Guatemalan  president,  Jorge  Serrano 


Luggage 
trail  aids 
air  bomb 
theory 

Ian  Katz  in  Hew  York 

CRASH  investigators 
combing  the  sea  floor 
off  eastern  Long  Island 
have  found  a trail  of  luggage 
several  miles  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  wreckage  of  TWA 
Flight  800.  reinforcing  their 
suspicion  that  it  was  a bomb 
in  the  jet’s  forward  baggage 
bold  that  brought  down  the 
Boeing-747  last  month. 

Searchers  using  an  experi- 
mental laser  scanning  device 
found  suitcases  and  clothes 
nearer  to  Kennedy  interna- 
tional airport  than  any  other 
debris,  suggesting  that  lug- 
gage was  blown  out  of  the  air- 
craft before  it  snapped  to  two 
and  exploded  in  a fireball  on 
July  17.  killing  230  people. 

The  luggage  has  provided 
investigators  with  their  first 
clue  in  almost  a week  of  in- 
creasingly frustrating  detec- 
tive work.  While  agents  are 
convinced  that  the  jet  was 
brought  down  by  a bomb,  the 
search  effort  has  so  far  not 
proved  sabotage. 

Salvage  experts  have  lifted 
what  investigators  hoped 
would  be  an  important  piece 
to  toe  puzzle,  but  one  look  at 
the  tangled  ball  of  wires  and 
metal  that  was  once  toe  jet’s 
cockpit  told  them  it  would  not 
provide  any  quick  answers. 

Wreckage  from  the  aircraft 
is  being  taken  to  a hangar  to 
Calverton,  Long  Island, 
where  federal  investigators 
first  test  for  explosive  resi- 
dues and  then  hunt  for  any 
other  clues  to  toe  crash. 

Investigators  insist  that 
they  are  still  considering 
three  possible  causes  for  the 
crash;  a bomb,  a missile  or  a 
mechanical  foilure . 

The  missile  theory,  all  but 
discounted  a week  ago,  has 
received  a boost  after  reports 
that  some  witnesses  saw  what 
may  have  been  a test  firing  in 
the  same  area  several  days 
before  the  crash. 

I So  far  investigators  have 
learnt  most  from  toe  location 
1 of  toe  jet’s  wreckage.  120ft 
under  the  Atlantic.  Wreckage 
from  the  nose  and  first-class 
compartment  was  found  a 
mile  and  a half  away  from  de- 
bris from  the  rest  of  the  air- 
craft. suggesting  that  the 
plane  was  decapitated  by  a 

blast. 

With  the  latest  discovery  of 
luggage  nearer  to  Kennedy 
airport,  investigators  have 
now  found  debris  along  a six 
mile  track,  suggesting  that 
most  of  the  aircraft  may  have 
remained  airborne  for 
24  seconds  after  the  initial 
explosion. 

Meanwhile  other  investiga- 
tors are  heading  for  Israel  to 
examine  the  bomb-making 
methods  of  Hussein  Mikdad,  a 
Hizbullah  terrorist  who  blew 
off  his  legs  and  one  arm  while 
assembling  an  explosive  de- 
vice to  a Jerusalem  hotel. 


Cannabis  clinic  raid  may  backfire  on  attorney-general 


Christopher  Reed 
In  Los  Angelas 


OFFICIALS  of  a canna- 
bis “clinic"  In  San 
Francisco  that  had 
openly  sold  the  drug  to  the 
seriously  ilL  will  appeal 
against  a judge’s  decision 
to  close  it  after  a weekend 
raid  by  state  narcotics 
agents- 

The  "Cannabis  Boyers* 
Club"  dispensed  the  drug  to 
11,000  members  for  five 
years  from  a building  one 
mile  from  the  city  hall, 
with  the  authorities’  toll 
knowledge.  The  city's  pre- 
vious mayor  and  former 
police  chief,  Frank  Jordan, 
allowed  it  to  function  as 


long  as  the  cannabis  was 
used  to  alleviate  the  nausea 
and  loss  of  appetite  experi- 
enced by  people  with  Aids 
and  cancer,  and  to  reduce 
eye  pressure  in  glaucoma, 
which  causes  blindness. 

In  the  Sunday  raid,  state 
narcotics  agents  smashed 
down  the  door  — despite  a 
volunteer’s  offer  to  open  it 
— and  hauled  away  three 
lorry  loads  of  evidence,  in- 
cluding 401b  of  marijuana 
and  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  cash.  Authorities 
allege  that  the  club  was 
allowing  unauthorised 
people  to  buy  the  drug  and 
sell  it  on  the  street 

The  club  insists  that  all 
patients  must  present  iden- 
tification and  a letter  from 


a doctor  recommending 
natural  marijuana.  The 
drug’s  only  legal  use  in 
America  is  as  capsules  of 
processed  cannabis  pre- 
scribed by  a doctor,  but  pa- 
tients say  these  do  not  work 
well  and  cause  hangovers. 

After  the  raid,  a judge 
granted  a temporary  order 
dosing  the  club,  and  its 
members  and  officers  face 

possible  arrest. 

But  the  action  could 
backfire  politically.  Pro- 
testers marched  through 
the  city,  and  two  volunteer 
nurses  at  the  club  have 
written  to  newspapers  that 
“sick  and  dying  people  are 
being  made  to  suffer”. 

The  raid  was  organised 
by  California’s  attorney- 


general,  Dan  Lungren,  a 
law-and-order  conservative 
who  has  been  mentioned  as 
a possible  vice-presidential 
candidate  for  Bob  Dole’s  at- 
tempt at  the  presidency.  Kb* 
Lungren  has  supported  the 
veto  by  the  Republican  gov- 
ernor, Pete  Wilson,  of  two 
bills  that  would  have 
allowed  patients  to  grow 
and  smoke  the  drug. 

In  November,  under  Cali- 
fornia’s plebiscite  system, 
voters  will  be  asked  to  pass 
a proposition  drawn  up  by 
the  club  that  would  permit 
toe  medicinal  use  or  mari- 
juana. Unofficial  polls  give 
it  a 65  per  cent  chance  of 
success.  Mr  Lungren ’s  cam- 
paign may  unintentionally 
assist  its  passage,  as  many 


people  see  the  raid  as  timed 
to  boost  his  own  political 
standing  at  the  Republican 
Party’s  convention  in  San 
Diego  next  week. 

Now.  an  iaOuendal  mem- 
ber of  the  California  state 
assembly  is  asking  the  US 
attorney-general,  Janet 
Reno,  to  investigate  Mr 
Lungren  for  allegedly  mis- 
using his  office  for  political 
purposes. 

He  ordered  the  raid,  but 
he  also  co-chairs  an  activist 
group  dedicated  to  defeat- 
ing November’s  proposi- 
tion. By  mixing  these  two 
roles,  he  may  have  broken 
a US  law  restricting  state 
officials  from  using  their 
position  to  further  their  po- 
litical alms.  The  San  Fran- 


cisco city  council  added  Its 
voice  by  passing  a resolu- 
tion condemning  him  and 

asking  the  city’s  health  de- 
partment to  issue  a "decla- 
ration of  medical  emer- 
gency" permitting  the  use 

of  medicinal 

America’s  25-year-old  — 
and  largely  futile  — “war 
on  drugs’*  has  risen  to  such 
intensity  that  conserva- 
tives will  not  tolerate  any 
cannabis  use  for  medicinal 
or  even  research  purposes. 
Only  eight  people  In  toe 
United  States  are  permitted 
to  nse  natural  marijuana, 
and  scientists  have  been 
stable  to  conduct  experi- 
ments because  they  cannot 
get  permission  to  grow  toe 
raw  material 
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Blair’s  faltering  lead 

Labour  remains  high  but  Tories  won’t  give  up 


LOGICALLY,  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing for  Tony  Blair  to  worry  about  in  a 
12-point  Labour  lead  in  the  opinion 
polls.  Clement  Attlee  won  in  1945  by  an 
8-point  margin.  Harold  Wilson  took  the 
1966  election  by  one  of  six.  If  Mr  Blair 
can  defend  today's  lead,  even  a decent- 
sized chunk  of  it,  for  no  more  than 
another  nine  months,  he  should  be  able 
to  join  his  great  predecessors  as  only 
the  third  Labour  leader  to  take  his 
party  to  a working  majority  in  the 
Commons.  He  has  defended  a large  lead 
successfully  for  two  years,  so  why 
should  he  not  be  able  to  see  the  job 
through? 

No  reason  at  all.  as  far  as  theory  goes. 
The  chemistry  of  the  real  world, 
though,  may  just  be  another  matter. 
Both  the  Conservatives  and  Labour  will 
look  at  this  morning’s  I CM  survey  and 
feel  extremely  twitchy;  the  Tories  be- 
cause they  can  feel  an  unaccustomed 
momentum  growing  beneath  them,  and 
Labour  because  the  sandcastle  on 
which  they  have  sat  for  so  long  sud- 
denly feels  smaller  than  they  are  used 
to.  In  April,  Labour  led  by  21.  Each 
subsequent  month  has  seen  (hat  margin 
chipped  away.  Now,  all  of  sudden,  it  has 
been  cut  by  three  points  in  one  go,  and 
21  has  turned  into  12.  Opinion  polls  are 
reflections  of  events,  rather  than  events 
in  their  own  right  But  this  one  could  be 
a psychdogically-important  catalyst  of 
a new  phase  of  the  contest 

Psychology  is  important  in  modern, 
marketing-driven  politics.  Looking  like 
a loser  is  the  next  step  to  being  one.  Yet 
the  biggest  error  that  either  major 
party  could  make  in  assessing  the  latest 
polls  is  to  assume  that  Labour's  vote  is 
dissipating.  It  is  not,  and  the  figures 
show  a consistent  pattern  of  solid  sup- 
port at  around  the  45  per  cent  mark, 
which  nothing  — yet  — has  been  able  to 
shift  The  lead  may  have  dwindled,  but 
that  is  not  because  the  vote  is  falling.  It 
is  because  the  shuffles  and-  transfers  of 


allegiance  in  the  non-Labour  part  of  the 
electorate  seem  to  be  resolving  them- 
selves in  the  Tories'  Favour,  as  they 
were  always  likely  to  do.  In  that  sense, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  poll  that  Mr 
Blair  and  his  advisers  have  not  been 
able  to  see  coming  from  a long  way  off. 

It  was  always  going  to  get  tighter,  and 
the  likelihood  now  is  that  it  will  get 
tighter  still.  This  month's  poll  shows  a 
startling  shift  towards  the  Conserva- 
tives among  white-collar  voters  (the 
ones  to  whom  Mr  Blair  appeals),  which 
may  be  a freak,  or  may  be  the  start  of 
something.  Logic,  again,  would  suggest 
it  is  a reward  to  the  Tories  for  some 
decent  economic  news  combined  with  a 
reprimand  to  Labour  for  a generally 
unattractive  end-of-term  performance. 
But  it  is  simply  too  early  to  say,  and 
August  would  be  an  odd  time  to  say  it 
anyway,  with  99  point  something  per 
cent  of  the  population  even  less  in- 
clined to  think  about  elections  now 
than  usuaL  The  feel  of  the  country  for  a 
long  time  has  been  that  people  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  vote  Labour 
next  time.  Nothing  in  today's  poll  ne- 
gates that  fact  It  simply  acts  as  a 
reminder  that  many  things  are  still 
possible  if  Labour  really  does  start  to 
throw  its  advantage  away. 

Don't  assume  that  this  election  is 
unwinnable  by  the  Conservatives.  They 
may  look  a mess,  sound  a mess,  and  be 
a mess,  but  the  form-book  tells  you  that 
they  are  course  and  distance  winners, 
with  a winning  pedigree  going  back 
into  the  last  century.  Defeating  the 
Tories  is  hard  work.  They  never  give 
up.  They  never  give  in.  More  often  than 
not,  people  in  this  country  support 
them.  The  people  haven't  changed  as 
much  as  all  that,  as  the  attitude  ques- 
tions in  the  ICM  survey  eloquently 
reveal  this  morning.  It  was  never  going 
to  be  easy.  But  don’t  panic.  If  there  was 
an  election  today,  they  would  still  be 
out  on  their  ears. 


Hounding  the  unemployed 

Peter  Lilley  should  pursue  social  justice  as  well  as  fraud 


A QUESTION  for  all  liberal-minded 
Guardian  readers:  if  you  saw  someone 
regularly  collecting  £60  for  working  on 
a Sunday  and  you  knew  for  certain  they 
were  drawing  full  unemployment  pay, 
would  you  a)  feel  it  legitimate  to  snoop 
on  them  or  h)  at  least  admit  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it?  Most 
people  would  probably  admit  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  while  feeling  a 
little  uneasy  about  spilling  the  beans 
themselves.  Actually,  in  this  case, 
there’s  no  need  to  do  anything  because 
nothing  illegal  is  happening.  Under  the 
curious  rules  governing  unemployment 
pay,  if  you  earn  more  than  £2  a day  you 
forfeit  the  whole  of  that  day’s  dole 
money.  But  you  are  allowed  to  earn  up 
to  a weekly  maximum  of  £61  before 
losing  all  unemployment  benefit  (cur- 
rently £48.25p  a week).  So,  if  you  choose 
to  do  your  job  on  a Sunday,  then  you 
can  legally  claim  a whole  week’s  unem- 
ployment pay  because  it  is  computed  on 
a Monday  to  Saturday  basis  and  ex- 
cludes Sundays. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  this  because 
the  rich  (often  the  most  vocal  about 
benefit  fraudsters)  have  access  to  lots  of 
advice  about  how  to  minimise  their  tax 
bills,  but  no  one  seems  to  give  advice  to 
the  unemployed  about  how  they  can 
arrange  their  working  hours  to  keep  on 
the  right  side  of  the  law.  It  is  an  odd 
kind  of  morality  that  brands  an  unem- 
ployed person  a "fraudster"  (heavy  lan- 
guage that)  for  earning  £3  without  de- 
claring it  on  one  day,  when  the  same 
person  could  on  another  day  earn  £60 


and  be  OK  None  of  this  implies  that  the 
authorities  shouldn’t  pursue  real  fraud- 
sters who  are  ripping  off  the  taxpayer. 
Of  course  they  should.  But  let’s  not 
pretend  that  it’s  going  to  eliminate  the 
public  sector  borrowing  requirement  or 
that  fraud  by  the  poor  is  more  worthy  of 
pursuit  than  fraud  by  the  rich. 

Peter  Lilley’s  campaign  to  shop  bene- 
fit fraudsters  would  have  a lot  more 
legitimacy  if  it  hadn’t  been  plucked  out 
of  the  air  with  a general  election  in  the 
offing  and  after  the  Conservatives  have 
been  in  office  for  17  years.  If  it’s  such  a 
serious  problem,  why  didn't  they  do 
this  ages  ago?  It  would  also  have  added 
greater  legitimacy  to  the  initiative  if 
the  Government  had  simultaneously 
declared  war  on  all  other  people  and 
companies  illegally  depriving  the  Reve- 
nue of  income,  including  landlords  ex- 
ploiting bousing  benefit  and  companies 
which  have  lost  the  habit  of  paying  tax. 

The  Government  has  been  quick  to 
hound  sellers  of  the  Big  Issue  trying  to 
use  benefits  as  a "hand-up”  to  work 
rattier  than  a "hand-out”,  but  the  offi- 
cers who  used  to  search  for  poor  people 
who  were  eligible  for  benefits  but  not 
claiming  them  (including  up  to  a mil- 
lion pensioners)  are  a vanishing  breed. 
It  is  a fair  bet  that  the  money  the 
Government  is  “saving”  from  people 
not  claiming  benefits  they  are  entitled 
to  exceeds  what  is  lost  as  a result  of 
fraud  by  the  unemployed.  That  doesn’t, 
in  any  sense,  justify  illegal  claimants 
but  it  does  mean  that  fraud  and  social 
justice  should  be  equally  pursued. 


The  stamps  of  disapproval 

The  PO's  5 great  women  are  nothing  if  not  controversial 


WHILE  Oft  el  plague  us  by  constantly 
making  us  change  our  telephone  num- 
bers. their  comrades  in  communica- 
tion, the  Royal  Mail,  have  devised  their 
own  form  of  intellectual  torment:  incit- 
ing us  to  try  to  select  five,  great,  20th 
century  women.  Predictably,  their  own 
selection  of  special  stamps  which  went 
on  sale  yesterday  — the  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  scientist  Dorothy  Hodgkin,  the 
sculptor  Elizabeth  Frink,  the  dancer 
Margot  Fonteyn,  the  novelist  Daphne 
du  Maurier.  and  the  athlete  Marea 
Hartman  — has  been  instantly  criti- 
cised, less  for  who  they  are  than  for 
who  they  aren't.  They  aren't,  for 
instance.  Marie  Stopes.  Peggy  Ashcroft. 
Ivy  Compton-Bumett,  Virginia  Woolf 
or  even  Virginia  Bottomley. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  recent 
months  that  selections  of  heads  for 
stamps  appear  to  have  broken  hearts. 
Followers  of  William  Morris,  now  busy 
celebrating  the  sage's  centenary,  were 


outraged  to  find  that  the  authorities 
had  rejected  him  in  favour  of  Muffin 
the  Mule.  Who  are  the  guilty  selector- 
ate?  Six  marketing  and  design  employ- 
ees of  the  Royal  Mail,  we  are  told, 
worked  with  the  stamps’  designer. 
Stephanie  Nash,  and  a 10-strong  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee,  which  included 
Labour  MP  Gwyneth  Dunwoody,  philat- 
elist Jean  Alexander,  TV  presenter 
Floella  Benjamin,  and  designer  Mary 
Lewis.  Since  these  selections  will  al- 
ways cause  trouble,  the  five  women 
involved  in  this  process  might  have 
done  just  as  well  to  nominate 
themselves. 

We  suspect  that  given  its  timing  this 
announcement  was  simply  a ruse  to 
distract  us  on  a day  when  we  couldn’t 
write  letters  because  of  a postal  strike. 
The  only  other  conceivable  value  of  the 
exercise  would  be  to  underline  yet 
again  the  truth  of  the  famous  proverb: 
"Philately  will  get  you  nowhere.” 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Lilley’s  fraudulent  claims 


A survivor  recalls  the 
sadness  of  losing  her  twin 


THE  Government's  pro- 
posed benefit  fraud  hot- 
line is  more  than  just  a 
“gimmick”  (Early  rush  for 
LiUey*s  cheat  line.  August  6). 
The  available  evidence  indi- , 
cates  that  its  principal  effect 
will  be  further  to  increase  the  j 
climate  of  suspicion  which  j 
surrounds  the  claiming  of 
social-security  benefits  and '< 
further  to  suppress  the  take- 
up  of  legitimate  entitlements.  1 
If  policymakers  are  serious 
about  suppressing  benefit  | 
fraud,  rather  than  benefit , 
take-up,  recent  research  find- 
ings suggest  that  increasing 
the  risks  associated  with 
fraudulent  claiming  may  rep- 
resent the  least  effective  way 
of  minimising  benefit  fraud. 

Probably  the  most  effective 
remedy  would  be  to  decrease 
the  incentive  for  fraud  by  in- 
creasing benefit  levels  and 
easing  benefit  conditions. 
Many  of  those  engaged  In  in- 
dividual fraud  feel  they  are 
the  ones  who  have  been 
cheated  by  an  erosion  of  their 
rights  as  citizens  of  a welfare 
state.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  restoration  of  such  rights 
would  restore  claimants' 
sense  of  obligation  towards 
the  system. 

Alternatively,  some  might 
say  more  realistically,  the  one 
thing  which  virtually  all  Indi- 
vidual fraudulent  claimants 
say  would  dissuade  them 
from  fiddling  would  be  a 
“proper”  job:  employment, 
that  is.  not  in  the  informal 
economy,  but  at  reasonable 
pay  and  with  reasonable 
status  and  security.  The  key 
to  reducing  both  social-secu- 
rity spending  and  benefit 


fraud  lies  in  more  effective 
policies  to  stimulate  the  le- 
gitimate labour  market. 

(Dr)  Hartley  Dean. 

Reader  in  Social  Policy, 

Dept  of  Social  Studies. 
University  of  Luton. 

Park  Square. 

Luton,  Beds  LU1 3JU. 

REPORTS  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s initiative  on  bene- 
fit fraud  have  highlighted  the 
double  standard  of  introduc- 
ing a freephone  line  to  report 
suspected  cheats  within  weeks 
of  closing  down  the  freephone 
line  run  to  advise  claimants  of 
their  entitlement 
A further  example  of  double  j 
standards  is  the  failure  to 
tackle  tax  evasion  amongst  I 
those  in  work  but  avoiding  tax 
collection.  Recent  estimates 
have  indicated  a £7  billion 
shortfall  in  projected  tax  reve- 
nue. Meanwhile,  the  Govern- 
ment Is  cutting  2.000  jobs  in 
the  Customs  and  Excise  VAT 
Inspectorate  and  12,000  jobs  In 
the  Inland  Revenue  and  clos- 
ing 100  tax  offices.  This  is  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Inland 
Revenue  has  estimated  that, 
for  every  £1  spent  on  tax  com- 
pliance work,  £4  in  revenue  is 
generated.  An  investment  in 
jobs  in  the  area  of  tax  compli- 
ance would  more  than  pay  for 
itself  and  ensure  that  it  was 
not  just  those  on  low  incomes 
or  benefits  who  were  targeted 
as  suspected  cheats. 

Clive  Brooke. 

John  Sheldon. 

Joint  General  Secretaries, 
Public  Services  Tax  and 
Commerce  Union  (PTC). 

5 Great  Suffolk  Street; 

London  SE1  OHS. 


EVER  eager  to  be  a good 
(and  vigilant)  citizen,  1 
have  already  made  full  use  of 
Peter  Lilly's  wonderful  hot- 
line. I have  passed  on  informa- 
tion about  a family  which  con- 
tinues to  claim  money  from 
tiie  public  purse  despite  own- 
ing lots  of  houses  (in  Windsor, 
London  and  Sandringham  to 
name  a tew)  and  having  huge 
savings.  What  is  more,  they 
obstinately  refuse  to  stop 
being  a burden  and  consent  to 
any  sort  erf  proper  job.  I look 
forward  to  a Jack  Straw  initia- 
tive under  which  1 can  report 
them  for  noisy  and  anti-social 
behaviour  in  public. 

Matthew  Moore. 

76  Castleview  Road, 

Slough  SL37NQ, 

nARDON  my  cynicism,  but 
■ I start  to  gag  when  gov- 
ernment ministers  tell  us  that 
informing  on  benefit  fraud- 
sters will  release  money  to  go 
to  the  really  deserving.  If  they 
come  back  at  the  end  of  the 
year  saying,  “We've  saved  £1 
billion  by  stopping  fraud,  so 
benefit  levels  will  go  up  by 
more  than  inflation",  m eat 
my  words. 

Ed  Wilson. 

20  Brook  Road,  Stockport 

I SHOULD  like  to  know 
whether  file  victim  of  a 
false,  malicious  communica- 
tion to  the  DSS  has  redress 
under  a breach  of  the  'Mali- 
cious Communications  Act, 
and  whether  the  Government 
would  be  guilty  of  abetting 
that  breach. 

D J Naughton. 

59  Henderson  Road, 

Widnes,  Cheshire  WAS  7LR. 
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Ruddy  ducks  and  blooming  weeds 

I ESLEY  Hedges’s  concern  l smother  more  delicate 
I over  the  killing  of  grey  species,  which  we  would  not 


I over  the  killing  of  grey 

squirrels  to  help  to  save  the 
red  (Letters.  August  2)  is  the 
tip  of  a huge  iceberg  where 
conservation  is  concerned.  TO 
what  extent  do  we  kill  one 
species  to  save  another  from 
dying  out?  Do  we  allow  rats  to 
eat  the  eggs  of  rare,  ground- 
nesting birds,  or  do  we  try  to 
kill  the  rats?  Do  we  let  the  Jap- 
anese kno  tweed  smother  other 
plants  or  do  we  try  to  kill  it?  I 
know  people  who  have  been 
tempted  to  kill  magpies  they 
see  raiding  the  nests  of 
weaker  birds  In  their  gardens. 

Here  in  Whltstable.  the  im- 
ported plant,  Alexanders,  said 
to  have  been  brought  here  by 
the  Romans,  has  spread  to 


smother  more  delicate 
species,  which  we  would  not 
tike  to  disappear.  We  can 
either  say  “Let  nature  take  its 
course”  and  do  nothing  to  in- 
terfere, or  we  can  take  mea- 
sures to  try  to  keep  species  in 
danger. 

A Wilks. 

26  King  Edward  Street 
Whltstable.  Kent  CT5 1JU. 

IT  is  now  evident  that  the 
Government  is  determined 
to  carry  out  Its  plan  to 
butcher  the  ruddy  ducks  next 
year.  It  is  essential  that  the 
defence  of  the  ruddy  duck  is 
set  in  motion  Immediately. 
John  Co  wen. 

27  Stewart  Terrace. 
Edinburgh  EH11 1DW. 


Rapid  rebuttal 

FOR  the  report  on  the 
Labour  Party  (Short  given 
key  role  at  conference.  August 
5)  to  be  described  by  Peter 
Mandelson  as  “pure  inven- 
tion" (Letters,  August  6)  is 
high  praise  indeed;  my  old 
mate  Peter  knows  more  about 
political  fabrication  than 
most  But  to  associate  David 
Hencke.  who  has  regularly  ex- 
posed government  dirty  deeds 
for  17  years,  with  the  “Tory 
Lie  Machine”  Is  pretty  tawdry 
stuff — even  by  the  wizard  Of 
i spin's  dubious  standards. 
Time  the  "strategist”  headed 
1 for  the  seaside,  I think. 

I John  Booth. 

(Former  Labour  Party 
1 Chief  Press  Officer.) 

I 5 Scholars  Court, 

HazeQville  Road, 
j London  N19  3NF. 

PETER  Mandelson  writes  of 
“me  and  Alastair  Camp- 
bell” in  his  letter.  Mr  Mandel- 
son  is  normally  polite.  What 
can  have  persuaded  him  not  to 
write  of  "Alastair  and  me”?  Is 
there  a structuralist,  or  a psy- 
chiatrist. who  can  explain  this 
quirk  of  style? 

David  Ross. 

55  Ruskln  Park  House. 

London  SE5  8TQ. 


How  to  stop  John  Birt  behaving  badly 

YOUR  decision  to  encour-  j discuss  any  proposals  the  di- r Scotland,  Wales  and 
age  a full  debate  on  the  rector-general  might  wish  to  Ireland  should  be 


■ age  a full  debate  on  the 
proposed  re-organisation  erf 
the  BBC  has  been  as  welcome 
as  It  has  been  effective. 
Rightly,  this  has  concentrated 
on  the  proposals  themselves 
and.  In  particular,  the  impli- 
cations for  the  World  Service. 
What  has  not  been  fully 
reflected  is  that  John  Birt  Sir 
Christopher  Bland  and  the 
governors  did  not  understand 
their  respective  roles. 

When  he  attends  board  of 
governors’  meetings,  the  di- 
rector-general is  representing 
the  views  of  his  board  of  man- 
agement and  the  professional 
Staff  of  the  BBC.  He  therefore 
has  a responsibility  to  consult 
with  his  senior  colleagues  be- 
fore submitting  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  governors. 
Mr  Birt  did  not  do  so. 

The  chairman  has  a duty  to 


discuss  any  proposals  the  di- 
rector-general might  wish  to 
submit  to  the  governors.  Par- 
ticularly when  such  far- 
reaching  proposals  are  in- 
volved. he  has  a respons- 
ibility to  ensure  that  they 
have  been  properly  tested  by 
senior  management  before 
submission  and  that  all  the 
public  reactions  have  been 
foreseen.  Sir  Christopher 
Bland  did  not  do  so. 

The  governors  have  a col- 
lective responsibility  to  scru- 
tinise every  proposal  put  be- 
fore them  by  the  director- 
general.  Pew  of  the  governors 
have  significant  professional 
broadcasting  experience. 
Therefore,  when  considering 
professional  management 
issues,  they  should  insist  that 
senior  staff  are  consulted. 
They  should  also  insist  that 
the  broadcasting  councils  for 


Scotland,  Wales  and  Northern 
Ireland  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  comment  In 
this  case,  they  should  have  in- 
sisted on  prior  Foreign  Office 
consultation.  They  did  not  do 
so  and.  In  effect,  approved  one 
man’s  untested  proposals. 

The  chairman  and  the 
board  of  governors  must  now 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
never  again  will  they  allow 
the  director-general  to  bull- 
doze his  ideas  through  with- 
out consultation.  Otherwise, 
senior  management  will  have 
no  trust  in  their  director-gen- 
eral, and  licence-payers  will 
object  strongly  to  their  BBC 
being  ruled  by  edict 

Johnny  Wilkinson. 

(BBC  Director  of  Public  Affiare 
1980-85;  BBC  Secretary  1977-80.) 
Compass  Cottage.  Box, 
Minchinhampton, 

Nr  Stroud.  Glos  GL6  9ND. 


IDO  not  belong  to  any  type  of 
pro-life  group  and  do  not 
wish  to  condemn  abortions  as 
such.  However,  I think  it  is 
essential  that  the  medical 
staff  and  the  mother  in  the 
current  case  (*No  new  issue’ 
in  abortion  of  twin,  August  5) 
realise  that  the  abortion  of  a 
twin  is  most  definitely  not  the 
same  as  aborting  a single 
foetus.  - 

1 am  a lone  twin  and  lost 
my  sister  in  the  womb.  I 
know  of  many  other  lone 
twins  in  my  position  and  we 
are  all  testament  to  the  fact 
that  losing  a twin  in  utero  is  a 
devastating  event  that  affects 
the  surviving  twin  deeply 
throughout  life,  even  when 
the  survivor  is  not  told  that  it 
was  a twin. 

The  comment  by  Life  that 
the  child  will  resent  its 
mother  for  causing  their 
twin’s  death  is  rally  half  the 
story,  ss  it  assumes  that  the 
child  will  he  told  about  the 
circumstances  of  its  birth. 
But  even  if  information  about 
the  abortion  of  its  twin  is  kept 
from  the  surviving  child,  it 
will  nevertheless  suffer  die 
severe  emotional  effects  of  its 
bereavement  The  only  differ- 
ence will  be  that  it  will  not  be 
able  to  understand  or  explain 
why  it  has  those  feelings. 

There  have  been  many 
cases  of  lone  twins  who  have 
not  been  told  that  they  were  a 
twin,  but  who  have  suffered 
intense,  unexplainable  feel- 
ings of  bereavement  and  guilt 
all  their  life.  They  finally  dis- 
cover the  truth  after  years  of 
suffering,  often  when  they  are 
in  therapy  for  depression  or 
anxiety  without  an  obvious 
cause,  and  only  then  can  they 
finally  begin  to  mafcp  sense  erf 
their  feelings  and  come  to 
terms  with  their  loss. 

I have  heard  the  argument 
that  a surviving  twin  will  feel 
even  more  wanted  because  it 
has  been  “chosen”  to  survive 
The  opposite  is  true.  A sur- 
viving twin  will  feel  a great 
deal  erf  resentment  because  its 
sibling  has  died,  and  will 
often  blame  its  mother,  the 
medical  staff  and,  sometimes, 
themselves  as  welL  The  anger 
of  the  child  who  survives  in 
this  case  will  be  intensified  to 
unimaginable  proportions  be- 
cause its  twin  was  deliber- 
ately murdered  in  the  womb. 

I am  appalled  that  the  hos- 
pital which  has  been  involved 
with  the  Lone  Twin  Network 
and  research  into  twins  and 
lone  twins  can  make  the  deci- 
sion to  create  a lone  twin  by 
deliberately  killing  a baby. 
Bryony  Goode. 

8 Golliford’s  Bank, 

Kenn  Moor  Fields, 

Clevedon, 

Nr  Somerset  BS21  5DP. 


A Country  Diary 


DR  Vivienne  Nathanson.  of 
the  BMA,  is  right  to  ob- 
serve that  the  abortion  of  a 
healthy  twin  for  financial 
reasons  raises  no  new  issues. 
The  vast  majority  of 
abortions  are  carried  out  pre- 
cisely because  women  do  not 
have  the  finances  to  have 
children. 

Women  get  pregnant  and 
then  find  their  men.  their  em- 
ployers, or  both,  unsuppor 
tive.  Or  they  realise  they 
can't  afford  it  after  all,  so  they 
are  forced  to  have  an  abortion 
in  order  to  retain  what  might 
be  an  already  precarious  stan- 
dard of  living.  True  choice 
cannot  be  made  under  eco- 
nomic duress. 

This  problem  would  be 
overcome  if  child  benefit 
were  raised  to  a level  where 
women  were  genuinely  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  earn- 
ings which  becoming  a 
mother  entails.  A real  wage 
for  the  job  of  bringing  up  the 
next  generation  would  enable 
women  truly  to  choose. 

Jean  Molloy. 

25a  Theodore  Road, 

London  SE33  6HT. 

THE  only  aspect  of  the  twin 
I abortion  that  I find  shock- 
ing is  the  betrayal  of  patient 
confidentiality.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  about  aborting 
healthy  foetuses,  nor  about 
selective  abortion.  There  was 
therefore  no  need  to  air  the 
issue  in  order  to  test  public 
opinion,  which  is  increas- 
ingly pro-choice.  Someone 
has  broken  the  law  — who- 
ever released  this  story  to  the 
press.  There  should  be  an  in- 
quiry and  whoever  it  is 
should  be  disciplined. 

Leonora  Lloyd. 

27a  Myrtle  Road, 

London  W3  6DY. 

I AM  concerned  by  the  bar- 
barity of  a culture  which 
has  let  me  know  about  the  sit- 
uation of  the  woman  in  ques- 
tion. By  what  right  is  her  ag- 
ony made  public?  The  public 
may  not  know  her  name  at 
the  moment,  but  her  privacy 
is  invaded  by  our  ill-informed 
discussion  of  ber  personal 
life. 

Annie  Robson. 

121  Ascot  Crescent 
Stevenage  SGI  5SX. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4S30  or  sent 
by  post  to  1 19  Farringdon  Road. 
London  EC1R  3ER.  and  by  e- 
mail  to  lettersuBguardlen.co.uk. 
Please  Include  a full  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  in  e-mailed 
letters.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear. 


TAMAR  VALLEY:  Ladders 
pushed  up  through  cherry 
tree  branches  show  that  Tony 
Is  gathering  cherries  in  one  of 
the  * few  remaining  old  or^ 
chords.  Confirmation  comes 
from  his  nephews,  with  pur- 
ple-stained teeth  and  tips,  car-  i 
rying  a bucketful  of  shiny  | 
black  cherries.  Early  bur- 1 
combes,  clustered  on  short  I 
stems  and  tedious  to  pick,  j 
came  first,  followed  by  deli- . 
clous  black  burcombes.  the  1 
most  reliable  and  heaviest  i 
cropping  variety.  Tangy  ' 
sweet  bullions,  once  popular  I 
for  bottling,  ripen  slightly 
later  and  foe  large,  reddish- 
black  cherries  hang  on  long 
stems  amongst  dark  green 

leaves,  just  out  of  reach  above 

browsing  level  The  highest 
tree,  a free,  the  sweetest  and 
juiciest  of  Tamar  dessert 
cherries,  is  skeletal  and 
gaunt,  bare  of  leaves  since 
last  year.  Other  old  trees 
show  signs  of  die-back  and 

this  year  the  crop  is  sparse,  so 
ladders  must  be  moved  fre- 
quently. Early  this  century, 
cherry  orchards  were  wide- 
spread and  productive,  with 
some  trees  reputed  to  yield  7- 


lOcwts  of  fruit  at  their  peak. 
Heavy,  44- bar.  wooden  lad- 
ders were  manoeuvred  into 
lofty  trees  for  pickers  to  climb 
high  up  Into  the  canopy. 
Deep,  round  baskets  were 
hooked  onto  ladder  rungs  and 
pickers  reached  outwards  for 
a “coose”.  or  course,  of  cher- 
ries before  moving  the  ladder. 
Cherries  were  culled  or 
sorted  in  packing  houses  and 
sent  down-river  to  Devonport, 
thence  by  rail  to  London  and 
the  Midlands.  Production  was 
labour-intensive  and  new 
trees  took  at  least  20  years  to 
come  into  production.  Today, 
hardly  any  productive  trees 
remain  but  a new,  traditional 
orchard  is  being  established 
two  miles  from  Boetheric.  In 
the  adjoining,  mother-tree 
plantation  are  some  20  variet- 
ies, rescued  from  near  obliv- 
ion, growing  on  10  to  15-year- 
old,  semi-dwarfing  colt 
rootstock.  Two  trees  are  se- 
curely netted  against  birds, 
loaded  with  ripe,  juicy  bur- 
combes — contrasting  with 
unprotected  trees,  with  only  a 
few  wizened  stones  and 
stems. 

VIRGINIA  SPIERS 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 - l 


Matthew  Norman 


I AM  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  “constitutional  ex- 
pert” Harold  Brooks- 
®ak^,r  ^keeping  busy.  As 
publishing  director”  of 
Burke’s  Peerage,  a book 
w hich  hasn’t  been  pub- 
lished for  25  years,  with 
title  a nd  copyright  owned 
by  a Swiss  company,  there  is 
a danger  of  time  hanging 
heavy.  However.  Harold  is 
filling  his  days  by  writing  to 
people  of  various  names  of- 
fering an  apparently 
specialised  book.  Geoffrey 
Tordoff  received  a letter.  “I 
have  exciting  news  for  you 
and  fellow  Tordoflfc!"  my 
so-called  rival  royal- 
watcher  began.  “Finally, 
after  years  of  effort  and  con- 
siderable expense,  we  are 
ready  to  publish  the  Burke's 
Peerage  World  ofTordoffs, 
and  you  are  listed  in  it"  For 
barely  £400,  those  targeted 
can  buy  access  toa  “world 
registry”  of  other  Tordoffe 
compiled  “using  highly 
sophisticated  com  puter 
resources”  in  18  countries. 
Exactly  how  sophisticated. 

It  is  hard  to  be  certain:  the 
letter  is  addressed  to  Mr, 
and  not  Lord.  Tordoff.  But 
then  why  should  the  “pub- 
lishing director”  of  Burke's 
Peerage  be  expected  to 
know  that  someone  became 
a (Liberal)  peer  in  1981? 


SANE  and  rational 
Paul  Johnson  calls  In 
response  to  the  item 
about  his  cordial  relation- 
ship with  the  Moonies. 
However,  he  is  in  such  a 
bate  that  be  slams  (genu- 
inely slams)  the  phone 
down  before  he  has  time  to 
comment.  Silly  old  sausage. 


IN  a bid  to  take  his  mind 
off  the  result  of  his 
annual  Berlitz  English 
exam  (the  envelope  may  be  a 
victim  of  the  postal  strike), 
Cypriot  wine-waiter  Taki- 
George  regales  us  with 
news  of  bis  chums.  Among 
those  mentioned  this  week 
arc  Imran  Khan  and  Jimmy 
Goldsmith  (both  old  mates). 
Allan  Lamb  (“a  nice  man”). 
French  whoremis  tress  Ma- 
dame Claude  <fte  ran  the  bar 
in  her  brothel  for  years), 
and  his  fellow  intellectual 
Winston  Churchill  MP.  The 
latter's  new  pop-up  book 
has  been  attacked,  he 
reports,  by  a certain  Alas- 
tair  Forbes,  whom  he  an- 
grily describes  as  “an  old 
man  who  name-drops'*.  So 
has  the  Cypriot  stumbled 
upon  self-parody,  or  is  it 
just  coincidence? 

, EN  Elton’s  admission 
| that  he  admires  cer- 
tain things  about 
Lady  Thatch  has  yet  to  pene- 
trate a bookshop  in  Isling- 
ton. which  has  placed  the 
new  paperback  version  of 
the  old  girl's  The  Path  To 
Power  in  a section  marked 
“true  crimes". 


Following  Dun- 
bla  nc.  the  Police  Fed- 
eration's official  pol- 
icy on  handguns  is  that  they 
should  be  banned.  It  will, 
then,  take  the  dimmest  view* 
of  an  advert  for  PSV  Ltd  in 
Police  magazine,  headlined 
“specialist  firearms  train- 
ing”. This  alerts  readers  to 
a September  visit  from  the 
U'indecker  brothers,  crack 
shots  from  the  US  Green  Be- 
rets. “Take  advantage  of  a 
unique  opportunity,”  the 
ad  entices,  “to  enhance  your 
combative  hand-gun 
ski  Us.”  Police,  by  the  way, 
is  the  official  journal  of  the 
Police  Federation. 


THE  new  Book  of  the 
Motif  ft  is,  as  expected. 
A Locoman’s  Log. 

1937  85.  by  Bill  Aloock.  Sub- 
titled “steam  and  diesel 
footplate  life”,  and  concise 
as  can  be  at  barely  over  200 
piigcs.  the  book  reties  on  its 
author’s  diaries,  personal 
memories  and.  indeed,  an- 
ecdotes. We  begin  in  Chap- 
ter One,  An  Early  Start 
1 1 937-40).  “I  commenced  in 
(be  Leamore  area,  and  in 
the  first  week  I hardly 
returned  to  tbe  depot  from 
1 .00  until  8,00  am.”  Mr  Al- 
cock  recalls.  "But  as  I 
learned.  1 found  I could 
return  for  a cup  often  and  a 
sandwich  ut  a round 
:1.00am.  before  the  peak 
time  of  4.00  to  6.00am.”  But 
ftiat's  quite  enough  excite- 
ment for  one  day. 


NEW  Labour’s  “rapid 
rebuttal”  policy  con- 
tinues to  impress. 
Mundv  Mandelson  assistant 
( u»fV  \V egg-Prosser  yester- 
da v rebutti*d  the  rumour 
th.it  the  Hartlepool  MP  has 
□Ians  to  use  the  summer  to 
i«rnw  a lengthy  beard  "after 
ilie  -tyle  of  ZZ  Top  "with  a 

rapidity  to  bring  tears  to 

Hie  eyes.  “Definitely  not, 
ssud  Oofy.  without  bother- 
ing to  check.  “There’s  no . 
truth  in  it  at  all." 


, vi  cpt**G  to  You  E 


Why  we  need  to  be 
scared  of  the  doctor 


Commentary 


Catherine 

Bennett 


Yesterday  it  was 

suddenly  disclosed 
that  Britain's  most 
notorious  mother 
aborted  her  twin  last  month. 
Does  she  know  what  a com- 
motion she  haw  caused?  Un- 
less she  is  without  a radio 
television,  and  only  reads  tbe 
Financial  Times,  we  must  as- 
sume that  the  woman  is  well 
aware  of  all  the  pleas  and  in- 
sults, the  court  order  and 
cash  offers. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
FT,  every  national  newspaper 
has  supplied  lengthy  reports 
and  comment  on  the  case,  en- 
couraging us  to  picture  what 
kind  of  woman  — or  monster 
— this  might  be;  to  conjecture 
exactly  how  “socially  strait- 
ened" are  her  circumstances: 
to  imagine  her  private  con- 
versations with  doctors,  the 
operation  itself.  Tbe  case  be- 
came a modern  version  of  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon,  made 
all  the  more  piquant  by  the 
fact  that  tbe  issue  appeared, 
at  first  to  be  a live  one,  and 
we,  the  public,  were  invited  to 
adjudicate.  Yesterday,  finan- 
cial offers  to  save  the  foetus 
amounted  to  over  £45.000.  Be- 
fore it  became  known  that  it 


was  too  late  anyway,  the 
woman’s  doctors  ware  refus- 
ing to  pass  on  details  of  these 
inducements.  “The  hospital  Is 
determined  to  keep  her  confi- 
dence." said  Hammersmith 
Hospitals  Trust 
Their  concern  for  the 
mother  has  arrived  somewhat 
late  in  the  day,  has  it  not?  We 
may  not  have  been  formally 
introduced  to  this  woman,  but 
her  most  intimate  circum- 
stances have  been  exposed  to 
all.  in  what  must  be  among 
the  most  flagrant  betrayals  cf 
confidence  In  medical  his- 
tory. Her  doctor,  Professor 
Phillip  Bennett  has  now  been 
overtaken  by  discretion,  but 
in  the  Sunday  Express  he  ap- 
pears to  have  talked  quite 
freely  about  the  case. 

As  is  often  the  way  in  such 
stories,  it  may  be  that  Bennett 
began  by  talking  to  a reporter 
about  terminations  in  gen- 
eral, illustrating  the  ethical 
dilemmas  with  the  example  cf 
the  unknown  mother.  As  he 
was  quoted  using  the  words 
“this  week”,  the  case  ap- 
peared to  be  current.  Mr  Ben- 
nett also  said  he  knew  the 
sexes  of  the  twins,  although, 
in  an  access  of  confidential- 
ity, he  refused  to  disclose 
whether  he  had  supplied  this 
information  to  his  patient 
Even  if  her  decision  could 
not  as  it  turned  out  be  over- 
turned by  public  demand,  die 
consequence  of  Bennett’s  in- 
terview was  that  a woman's 
private  life  has  not  only  been 
compromised,  but  exploited 
for  the  purposes  of  the  anti- 
abortion  lobby.  For  Spue, 
Life,  and  the  rest  the  story 


aroused  useful  quantities  of 
revulsion,  but  it  did  so 
through  Its  grotesque  singu- 
larity, rather  than  by  illus- 
trating some  wider,  murder- 
ous caprice  on  the  part  of 
either  doctors  or  women. 
Soon  the  uproar  over  the 
woman's  decision  will  sub- 
side, and  when  it  does,  atten- 
tion should  turn  to  the  kind  of 
medical  ethics  which  allowed 
It  to  come  to  light  in  the  first 
place.  If  public  snooping  for 
the  detection  of  crime  and 


informs  the  BMA's  medical 
ethics.  “A  doctor  must  keep 
secrecy  on  all  he  knows",  it 
rules,  stipulating  five  excep- 
tions. In  die  current  case,  tbe 
relevant  exceptions  would  be 
either  patient  consent,  or  “the 
doctor’s  overriding  duty  to 
society”. 

It  seems  dear  that  the  pa- 
tient has  not  consented,  nor 
has  Mr  Bennett  suggested 
that  he  was  trying  to  make 
society  do  anything  about 
this,  or  any  other  abortion. 
On  the  contrary,  he  told  the 
Express  that  he  considers  ter- 
minations better  than  “the 
long-term  harm  of  unwanted 
pregnancies". 

So  why  did  he  not  keep  se- 
crecy on  all  be  knew?  Perhaps 
because  the  NHS  no  longer 
appears  to  be  a place  in  which 
confidentiality  is  guaranteed, 
or  even  valued.  Amid  protests 
from  die  BMA,  the  Govern- 
ment recently  Introduced  a 
national  patient  database, 
contracted  out  to  AT&T,  with 
no  regulations  to  penalise  the 


The  very  commercial  considerations 
which  prevent  justifiable 
disclosures  about  market-driven 
medicine  now  encourage  hosprta/s  to 
be  casual  about  what  should  be  most 
confidential  of  all — their  patients 


fraud  is  to  be  condemned  as 
an  offence  against  civil  liber- 
ties, what  should  we  make  of 
a medical  profession  which 
allows  the  public  to  snoop  on 
tbe  lawful,  personal  circum- 
stances of  its  patients? 

The  Hippocratic  Oath  in- 
cludes a promise  of  confiden- 
tiality. “Whatever,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  professional 
practice,  or  not  in  connection 
with  it,  I see  or  hear,  in  the 
life  of  men,  which  ought  not 
to  be  spoken  of  abroad.  I will 
not  divulge,  as  reckoning  that 
all  such  should  be  kept 
secret.”  The  oath  is  rarely 
taken  these  days,  but  it  still 


leakage  of  information. 

Within  hospitals,  patient 
confidentiality  Is  jeopardised 
by  commercial  practice.  In 
the  new,  competitive  NHS, 
hospitals  vie  for  pre-emi- 
nence and  funds,  and  it  .must 
be  tempting  to  procure  them 
by  stimulating  the  insatiable 
public  appetite  for  gurneys 
and  gore,  death  and  deliver- 
ance. If  ER,  Casualty,  Cardiac 
Arrest  and  Peak  Practice  can 
win  audiences  with  lashings 
of  tomato  sauce,  why 
shouldn’t  Magdi  Yacoub  offer 
the  real  thing  on  Sky  News, 
or  Great  Ormond  Street  pres- 
ent its  own  true-life  tear- 


jerkers,  in  which  tiny  pa 
tients  struggle  for  life,  while 
their  families  weep  at  the  bed- 
side? 

Tbe  parents  may  have 
agreed  to  tbe  peep-show,  but 
the  children  who  unwittingly 
satisfy  the  demand  for  tragic 
tots  are  too  young  to  give  in- 
formed consent  In  such  inno- 
cence lies  their  appeal  So,  be- 
fore their  deaths.  Little  Laura 
Davies,  Little  Irma,  and  Little 
Jaymee  Bowen  had  every  as 
pect  of  their  treatment  and  re- 
sponses detailed  for  mass 
entertainment,  with  the  con 
nivance  of  some  of  their  doc 
tors.  This  year.  Little  Tenneh 
Cole,  a five-year-old  orphan 
with  a bullet  lodged  in  her 
head,  was  lucky  enough  to 
survive  an  operation,  but  not 
before  she  had  been  paraded 
before  the  media  at  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Hospital,  and 
deluged  with  the  usual  flood 
of  teddies  and  get-well  cards. 
Now  she  is  out  of  hospital, 
and  out  of  mind. 

What  next?  Tours  of  the 
children's  wards?  Tickets  for 
operations?  A people’s  tribu- 
nal for  every  abortion?  There 
is  much  about  tbe  running  of 
the  NHS  that  we  need  to 
know,  but  will  not  be  told  be- 
cause of  the  proliferation  of 
“gagging”  clauses,  designed 
to  protect  the  employer's  con- 
fidentiality. But  the  very  com- 
mercial considerations  which 
prevent  Justifiable  dlsclo 
sures  about  market-driven 
medicine  now  encourage  hos 
pitals  to  be  casual  about  what 
should  be  most  confidential  of 
all  — their  patients. 

TO  some,  the  mother  of 
twins  may  have  forfeited  her 
right  to  privacy,  one  immoral 
act  deserves  another.  But  if 
she  is  fair  game,  why  not  the 
next  patient  to  present  with 
an  ethical  dilemma,  or  pictur- 
esque plight?  Perhaps  those 
who  oppose  JVF,  organ  trans- 
plants and  hlood  transfusions 
will  also  get  the  chance  to 
bribe  patients  round  to  their 
way  of  thinking.  Nowadays 
we  are  used  to  health  scares 
— - but  whoever  thought  the 
next  one  would  come  from 
doctors  themselves? 


Master 
of  the 
universe 


Martin  Walker  argues  that  while 
the  US  has  always  legislated 
beyond  its  boundaries,  Bill  Clinton 
now  knows  he  can  get  away  with  it. 
Below,  Mark  Milner  assesses  the 
effect  of  his  proposed  trade  sanctions 


SWEDEN'S  prime 
minister  Goran 
Persson  was  in  the 
Oval  Office  yester- 
day to  explain  to 
President  Clinton  why  he  and 
the  Baltic  states  needed 
American  help  to  get  the 
three  little  countries  of  Lat- 
via. Lithuania  and  Estonia 
out  of  Russia’s  shadow  and 
into  the  European  Union. 

It  Is  an  issue  of  vital 
national  interest  for  Sweden 
and  other  Baltic  states.  But 
first,  as  the  first  EU  leader  to 
see  the  US  president  since 
Bill  Clinton’s  latest  attempt  to 
impose  American  law’  on 
other  countries.  Persson  had 
to  register  his  objections. 

One-third  of  Italy's  energy 
supplies,  two  of  France’s  big- 
gest multinational  corpora- 
tions and  one  of  Germany's 
better  customers  are  all  at 
risk  from  the  new  Iran  and 
Libya  Sanctions  Act  Any 
company  which  invests  more 
than  $40  million  (£26  million) 
in  the  oil  and  gas  industries 
of  either  country  faces  a 
range  of  sanctions,  from 
being  refused  loans  or  credit 
from  any  US  bank  to  a total 
prohibition  of  its  products 
from  tbe  US  market 
On  Monday  evening,  just 
after  the  Swedish  prime  min- 
ister arrived  in  Washington, 
his  ambassador  gave  a recep- 
tion. Senior  policy-makers 
from  the  State  Department 
and  the  National  Security 
Council  all  attended,  to  ex- 
plain to  the  diplomatic  estab- 
lishment that  their  countries 
would  all  come  round  to  sup- 


port President  Clinton's  cru- 
sade against  terrorism.  The 
real  message  of  the  Clinton 
team  is  that  the  US  will  suc- 
ceed in  imposing  its  will  on 
trade  sanctions  against 
countries  the  US  deems  to  be 
wicked,  whatever  the  rest  of 
the  world  may  think,  because 
nobody  can  say  them  nay. 

The  experience  of  the  use  of 
force  has  been  heady  for  the 
Clinton  administration.  In 
restoring  a kind  of  demo- 
cratic rule  to  Haiti,  and  in 
imposing  a kind  of  peace  in 
Bosnia,  and  in  wanting  China 
off  from  bullying  Taiwan,  the 
Clintonites  have  learned  that 
force  works  — and  that  Amer- 
ica wields  more  of  it  than 
anybody  else. 

One  of  the  crucial  results  of 
the  cold  war  was  that  the  US 
began  to  enjoy  a global  hege- 
mony which  may  be  unique 
in  history.  Its  military  power 
combines  tbe  global  reach  of 
the  Royal  Navy  in  the  days  of 


rialist  in  the  classic  sense.  It 
is  simply  that  power  matters. 
The  US  defence  budget  at 
S250  billion  a year,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  world's  next 
ten  military  powers  com- 
bined. And  yet  this  $250 
billion  represents  just  over  3 
per  cent  cf  America's  current 
GDP.  The  last  time  the  US 
spent  so  little  of  its  wealth  on 
defence  was  in  1940.  the  year 
before  Japan  attacked  Pearl 


the  Clinton  era  than  it  has 
been  for  over  20  years. 
Throughout  the  1990s,  the  US 
has  enjoyed  modest  GDP 
growth  while  Japan  has  stag- 
nated and  Europe  has  barely 
grown  at  alL  The  US  is  now 
the  world’s  biggest  exporter, 
and  the  new  global  free-trade 
order  is  one  designed  by  the 
Bush  and  Clinton  administra- 
tions for  American  conve- 
nience. The  European 


The  US  has  began  to  enjoy  a global  hegemony  which  may  be 
unique  in  history.  Its.  military  power  recreates  the  global 
reach  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  the  days  of  the  Pax  Britannica 


the  Pax  Britannica  with  the 
military  punch  of  the  Roman 
legions.  The  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  removed  the 
last  force  on  the  planet 
capable  of  imposing  serious 
restraint  upon  America's 
strategic  wilL 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that 
the  US  is  a bully,  or  an  impe- 


Harbor.  Throughout  the  cold 
war,  the  US  routinely  spent  8 
per  cent  of  its  GDP  on  de- 
fence, without  undue  strain. 
The  US  has  now  achieved 
global  hegemony  on  the 
cheap,  at  a price  it  can  sus- 
tain indefinitely. 

The  US  is,  moreover,  more 
of  a global  economic  leader  in 


countries  hope  to  use  the 
rules  of  the  free-trade  system 
and  appeal  to  the  new  World 
Trade  Organisation  to  declare 
Clinton's  sanctions  illegal. 
But  the  U$  signature  on  the 
treaty  establishing  the  WTO 
is  conditional,  capable  of 
being  reviewed  if  three  ver- 
dicts go  against  the  US  — an 


act  of  arrogance  that  only  the 
world’s  last  superpower  could 
hope  to  get  away  with. 

But  Clinton  will  face  little 
domestic  criticism  for  his 
stand.  Former  secretary  of 
state  Lawrence  EagTeburger 
was  unusual  in  commenting 
yesterday  that  Tm  bothered 
by  our  attempt  at  enforced 
imperialism  here". 

But  Eagleburger  was 
mainly  critical  of  the  hard-to 
enforce  economic  sanctions 
against  allies,  and  stressed  he 
would  prefer  direct  military 
retaliation  against  states 
sponsoring  terrorism,  even  If 
the  evidence  were  insufficient 
for  a court  of  law. 

International  law  Is  now  in 
danger  of  becoming  whatever 
Washington  says  it  should  be. 
Since  the  days  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  when  the  US  de- 
clared the  western  hemi- 
sphere off  limits  to  any  other 
power,  the  US  has  not  been 
shy  of  legislating  on  behalf  of 
others.  The  difference  now  is 
that  it  has  the  untrammelled 
power  to  enforce  Its  wilL 


Industry  plays  it  cool  in  election  year 


Bill  cunton  could 

face  an  unexpected 
consequence  of  the 
US  legislation  designed  to 
dissuade  foreign  compa- 
nies from  investing  in  the 
Libyan  and  Iranian  oil  and 
gas  industries  and  in  Cuton 
American  firms  could  be 

among  the  victims. 

American  financial  resti- 
tutions might  find  them- 
selves shut  out  of  lending 
to  non-US  companies 
which  fell  foul  of  tiie  D A- 
mato  legislation,  aimed  at 

blocking  investments  of 
more  than  $40  million  in 
the  Libyan  oil  and  ps  in- 
dustry. American  invest- 


ment banks  might  also 
find  themselves  unable  to 
take  part  in  international 
share  sales  from  compa- 
nies hit  by  the  legislation. 

“What  would  happen  If 
the  Italian  government 
wanted  to  sell  more  shares 
in  Agip,  which  has  sub- 
stantial interests  in 
Libya?”  one  observer  was 
asking  last  night.  “Would 
US  investment  banks  be 
able  to  take  part  If  Agip 
was  on  the  US  target  list?" 

The  row  over  Washing- 
ton’s claim  to  extra-terri- 
torial authority  through 
both  the  D’ Amato  Act  and 
the  Heims  Burton  Act  *— 


which  lays  investors  in 
Cuba  open  to  being  sued  in 
the  US  courts  — has 
sparked  fury  among  Amer- 
ica’s trading  partners. 

The  Canadian  and  Mexi- 
can governments  are  tak- 
ing their  complaints  to  the 
North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement’s  dis- 
putes procedure.  The 
European  Union,  mean- 
while, has  laid  its  com- 
plaints before  tbe  World 
Trade  Organisation.  If  the 
WTO,  for  example,  rules 
against  the  American 
action,  US  firms  could  be 
subject  to  retaliatory 
action  through  trade  tar- 


iffs. Bat  despite  the  inten- 
sity of  the  diplomatic  row, 
the  mood  in  the  corporate 
sector  is  rather  cooler,  not 
least  because  the  D’ Amato 
legislation  is  not  expected 
to  affect  existing 
investments. 

A spokesman  for  the 
French  oil  group  Total, 
which  has  a $600  million 
project  in  Iran  as  well  as 
interests  in  Libya,  said 
yesterday:  “We  are  not 
concerned:  the  legislation 
is  not  retro-active.  Wc 
don't  intend  to  have  an- 
other project  of  that  size  in 
that  part  of  the  world-" 

Until  recently,  invest- 


ment in  the  Iranian  and 
Libyan  industries  had 
been  relatively  modest, 
not  least  because  neither 
country  was  particularly 
interested  in  wooing  west- 
ern expertise  or 
investment. 

Yet  there  have  been 
signs  recently  that  Iran  at 
least  is  looking  to  western 
firms  to  help  maximise 
yield  on  some  of  Its  fields. 

The  US  action  may  make 
some  firms  hesitate.  "It  is 
certainly  a factor  which 
would  nave  to  be  taken 
into  account,”  said  one  oil- 
industry  executive  yester- 
day. Tbe  hope,  however;  is 
that  Clinton's  recent  get- 
tough  policy  is  motivated 
by  domestic  politics,  and 
that  Washington's  stance 
may  ease  once  the  presi- 
dential elections  have 
taken  place. 


A history  that 
bugs  Bognor 
to  this  day 


i.  > 


David  McKie 


THE  cost  of  hiring  expert 
advisers  for  its  foiled 
deal  with  Amstrad  has 
knocked  £1.5  million  off  the 
profits  of  the  high-tech  com- 
pany Psion.  But  the  chairman. 
David  Potter,  thinks  that’s 
money  well  spent.  “If  you  are 

going  to  investigate  a situa- 
tion on  behalf  of  your  share- 
holders, 1 be  told  reporters.  *’it 
is  appropriate  not  to  use  hick 
lawyers  from  Bognor  Regis." 

Why  Bognor  Regis,  yet 
again?  Precisely  what  has  this 
decent,  amiable,  sporadically 
scruffy  seaside  town  done  to 
make  itself  one  of  those  joke 
locations  we  cannot,  it  seems, 
do  without?  Once  the  world 
loved  to  sneer  at  Slough.  But 
the  habit  of  slagging  off 
Slough  has  faded,  perhaps  be- 
cause John  Betjeman’s  appeal 
for  the  place  to  be  bombed  was 
seen  as  going  too  far.  Surbiton 
served  for  years  as  a symbol 
for  prim  self-righteous  subur- 
bia, till  the  novelist  Wendy 
Perriam  handily  reinvented  it 
as  a cauldron  of  steamy  sex. 
And  for  ages  now  we  have 
turned  up  our  noses  at  Basing- 
stoke. for  no  particular  reason 
except  that  someone  — Noel 
Coward.  I think  — decided  it 
was  a joke  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  joined  in. 

Presumably  Potter  of  Psion 
hoped  by  invoking  Bognor  to 
imply  not  just  the  sticks,  but 
the  Styx  of  the  sticks.  Well,  if  s 
certainly  not  Deauville  or 
Cannes;  hut  it's  no  more  taw- 
dry or  charmless  than  a hun- 
dred other  resorts. 

I blame  George  V.  It  was  he 
who,  after  several  months  of 
successful  recuperation  there, 
allowed  the  place  to  call  itself 
Regis;  and  the  name  Bognor 
Regis  — Its  Regis  the  acme  of 
respectable  aspiration,  divid- 
ed by  only  one  syllable  from 
the  unaspiration  al  "bog"  — 
has,  1 guess,  made  it  the  butt 
of  low  derision. 

Seven  years  later  the  mon- 
arch compounded  this  inad- 
vertent disservice  by  invoking 
it  as  he  lay  dying.  Being  asked 
by  some  flunky  whether  a 
spell  at  Bognor  might  not  once 
again  revive  him,  he  replied, 
it  is  said;  "Bugger  Bognor?" 
Officialdom  tried  to  make  out 
that  this  never  happened,  that 
the  king’s  last  words  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  for  the 
future  of  the  Empire.  But  pos- 
terity hasn’t  been  fooled. 

Perhaps  the  town  would 
have  done  better  had  it  stuck 
with  the  name  “Hothamton”. 
devised  for  it  by  the  man  who 
created  the  place  out  of  virtu- 
ally nothing:  the  Yorkshire- 
born  hatter,  entrepreneur, 
and  briefly.  MP,  Richard 
Hotham.  He  planned  to  make 
from  a seaside  track  of  mead- 


owland,  forming  and  fishery 
the  first  great  planned  seaside 
resort,  a place  to  match  Bath 
and  outrival  Brighton,  where 
the  genteel  could  take  the  air 
without  the  intrusive  noise 
and  vulgar  behaviour  inescap- 
able in  other  resorts.  For  this 
purpose  he  built  Hothamton 
Place  and  East  Row  (both  now 
demolished),  looking  out  over 
Hothamton  Field  (now  Water- 
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loo  Square).  Even  more  ambi- 
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cifully.  having  been  saved 
from  eradication  by  becoming 
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a teacher-training  college). 
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buildings  here  was  Dome 
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House;  a building,  he  calcu- 
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lated.  fine  enough  to  lure  the 
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Prince  of  Wales  to  Hothamton 
for  his  holidays. 
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never  built  be  died  in  1799 
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leaving  monumental  debts, 
and  the  name  Hothamton 
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swiftly  fell  out  of  use. 
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Bognor  more  of  an  air  of  Hove. 
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Yet  even  this  paled  before  the 

■n- 

vision  placed  in  front  cf  the 
public  in  1958  by  the  chairman 

s 

of  the  Special  Purposes  Com- 

g§ 

mittee.  Councillor  Earle. 

“Tall,  modern  buildings/'  he 
said,  "in  the  style  of  Basil 
Spence.  Corbusier,  or  the 
many  other  gifted  architects 
practising  today,  are  what  I 
want  to  see.  This  is  our  chance 
to  have  beautiful  architecture 
reflecting  our  day  and  age . . . 
Fine  hotels,  luxury'  flats,  a 
solarium,  shops,  theatres,  con- 
ference halls  and  civic  build- 
ings can  and  should  rise, 
fronted  by  a broad,  impressive 
seaway.” 

BUT  characteristically. 
Bognor  never  got  Basil 
Spence,  or  Corbusier, 
or  solaria  and  conference 
hails.  What  it  got  was  the 
Bognor  Regis  Centre,  a truly 
spectacular  feat  in  its  quite 
astonishing  failure  to  exploit 
its  position  commanding  the 
seafront  Opened  with  suitable 
fonfores  in  March  1980,  it 
closed,  on  account  of  its  debts, 
in  March  this  year. 

Bognor  also  got  But! in's  — a 
belting  new  holiday  camp 
which  has  been  an  attraction 
for  millions  since  then,  but 
hardly  creating  the  upmarket 
image  for  which  Bognor  had 
vainly  hankered  since 

Hotham. 

A melancholy  story,  all  this, 
of  hipti  aspirations  and  din- 
gier outcomes,  most  appeal- 
ingly told  in  a History  of  Bog- 
nor Regis  by  Gerard  and 
Derek  Young,  published  in 
1983  by  Philllmore  at  nearby 
Chichester.  The  local  mu- 
seum, they  say,  was  also  very 
instructive.  But  that  too,  in 
the  way  of  Bognor,  is  sadly  no 
longer  with  us. 


‘I  want  a guide 
to  making  or 
changing  my  Will 
that’s  written  in 
plain,  clear 
English.’ 

Our  new  FREE  Will  Guide  is  full 
of  essential  information  about 
making  or  changing  a Will.  And 
it's  been  given  the  Plain  English 
Campaign’s  Crystal  Mark,  so 
you  should  find  it  clear  and 
easy  to  understand. 

If  you  don't  have  a Will, 
the  tax  man  could  take  a 
larger  part  of  your  estate 
when  you  die.  You  also  risk 
your  personal  possessions  not 
going  to  the  people  you  wish  to  have  them. 

The  guide  also  gives  you  information  about  the 
Parkinson's  Disease  Society,  the  only  charity  working 
exclusively  to  help  people  with  Parkinson's  disease 
and  their  families,  and  to  find  a cure  for  this 
distressing  and  disabling  disease. 

Please  return  the  coupon  below  for  your  free 
copy  of  our  Will  Guide. 

Ho:  Parkinson's  Disease  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Dept  GD/A/7/8,  22  Upper  Woburn  Place, 

■ ■■ 

I 


London,  WC1H  ORA. 

Please  send  me  the  free  guide  to  making  or  changing  my 
Will  which  has  the  Plain  English  Campaign's  Ctystal  Mark. 

Title:  Dr  / Mr  / Mrs  / Ms  / Miss  (phase  cadet 
Name 
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Both  sides  of 
the  curtain 


FRANK  Marcus,  the 
dramatist  and 
theatre  critic  who 
has  died  aged  68. 
had  two  earlier 
close  encounters  with  the 
Grim  Reaper.  The  first  was  in 
1939,  at  the  age  of  11.  when  he 
was  being  whisked  out  of 
Nazi  Germany  along  with  his 
mother  and  sister  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  war.  The  bor- 
der guards  discovered  carica- 
tures erf  Hitler  and  his  circle 
tucked  away  behind  his  pass- 
port He  had  been  drawing 
them  to  while  away  the  long 
train  journey.  Fortunately,  he 
was  allowed  to  continue  his 
journey  to  Britain. 

The  second  was  some  30 
years  later,  in  the  1960s.  As  an 
established  West  End  drama- 
tist with  the  award-winning 
The  Killing  of  Sister  George 
under  his  belt  he  had  become 
the  Sunday  Telegraph’s  first 
drama  critic  (1968-78)  and  was 
travelling  back  to  London  by 
road  after  an  RSC  Stratford 
first  night  His  wife.  Jackie, 
was  at  the  wheel,  but  un- 
known to  her  passengers  she 
had  nodded  off  and  the  car 
crossed  the  central  reserva- 
tion into  the  path  of  an  on- 
coming vehicle.  The  hooting 
and  screeching  of  brakes 
woke  her  just  in  time  to  poll 
the  car  back  on  course,  and  as 
the  party  excitedly  discussed 
the  way  their  whole  lives  had 
flashed  passed  them  in  those 
few  dangerous  seconds, 
Frank's  voice  was  heard  to 
say  in  the  tones  of  amused 
and  ironic  detachment  with 
which  be  always  seemed  to 
look  at  life:  "I  was  wondering 
how  many  column  inches  my 
obituary  might  run  to  and 
whether  or  not  they  would 
use  a photo.” 

Despite  die  growing  threats 
of  life  in  the  Germany  of  the 
1930s,  Frank,  who  was  born  in 
Bremen,  had  very  happy 
memories  of  his  childhood 
there  in  his  closely-knit  Jew- 
ish family.  His  father,  Freder- 
ick Marcus,  had  started  his 
career  in  banking  but  had 
become  a high-ranking  civil 
servant  in  the  Weimar  Repub- 
lic's forestry  commission  and 
managed  to  keep  his  post  for  a 
couple  of  years  after  the  Nazis 
came  to  power.  But  when  the 
Nuremberg  Laws  of  1936 
came  into  force,  forbidding 
Jews  to  bold  government  po- 
sitions. he  had  to  step  down 
and  lie  low. 

The  parents,  sophisticated 
anglophiles  with  avant-garde 
tastes,  had  named  their  son 
Frank  after  Frank  Wedekind, 
whose  Spring  Awakening  was 
still  banned  here  when  the 
Marcuses  took  refuge  in  war- 
time Britain.  Marcus  senior 
had  to  serve  a period  of  in- 
ternment on  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  then  in  Australia,  and 
this  meant  the  school  for  refu- 
gee children.  Bunco  Court, 
founded  by  two  elderly 
Quaker  women  who  had  come 
to  Britain  as  political  refu- 
gees and  who  had  got  together 


Guido  Alberti 


a talented  staff  trained  by 
people  like  Max  Reinhardt 
Many  of  their  pupils  were, 
like  Flank,  to  play  a promi- 
nent part  in  Britain’s  post- 
war cultural  life. 

Frank’s  talents  as  an  artist 
(as  noted  by  Germany’s  bor- 
der guards)  led  to  his  doing  a 
foundation  year  at  the  St  Mar- 
tin's School  of  Art,  though  as 
a teenager  he  was  already 
drawn  to  the  theatre  — first 
as  an  actor,  but  very  soon  as  a 
writer.  His  life  clicked  into 
place  when  he  founded  the 
International  Theatre  Group 
to  promote  international  clas- 
sics and  new  writing,  thereby 
anticipating  by  a few  seasons 
the  sort  of  work  attempted  by 
Peter  Hall  at  the  Arts  Theatre 
in  the  mid-1950s. 

With  a semi-professional 
company,  the  group  mounted 
works  by  Goldoni.  Moliere. 
Pirandello,  Shaw  and  Tennes- 
see Williams,  with  Frank  not 
only  writing  but  also  direct- 
ing and  painting  the  scenery. 
It  was  a first-class  practical 
grounding  for  a future  drama- 
tist and  critic. 

IT  ALSO  helped  further 
to  lay  the  foundations  of 
life  to  come  when  a 
prize-winning  actress, 
Jacqueline  Sylvester, 
played  an  elderly  refugee  lady 
in  Frank's  first  performed 
play,  Minuet  for  Stuffed  Birds 
in  1950.  They  married  in  1951. 
when  he  was  23,  and  in  the 
next  10  years  bad  three  chil- 
dren. The  need  to  become  the 
bread  winner  meant  that  for  a 
time  Frank  became  a some- 
what frustrated  S unday-after- 
noon  writer  while  he  earned  a 
living  as  an  antique  dealer  in 
his  maternal  grandparents’ 
shops  in  Chancery  Lane. 

By  1963.  however,  his  play. 
The  Man  Who  Bought  a Bat- 
tlefield, based  on  a man  who 
literally  bought  a battlefield 
and  made  a fortune  out  of  it 
before  becoming  bankrupt 
Inaugurated  a remarkably 
successful  period  as  a full- 


time professional  writer.  The 
play  was  done  at  toe  Unity 
Theatre  but  only  had  three 
performances  because  Mar- 
cus refused  to  bow  to  Unity’s 
demands  that  a scene  show- 
ing an  anti-American  demon- 
stration should  be  made  to 
look  “spontaneous’’  — though 
Frank  was  a liberal  he  was 
certainly  not  a card-carrying 
Marxist  But  the  setback  was 
forgotten  as  his  career  took 
off 

He  was  soon  on  the  books  of 
the  eccentrically  gifted  play 
agent.  Peggy  Ramsay,  who 
was  both  mother  and  hate 
figure  to  a whole  generation 
of  new  theatre  writers, 
adored  when  she  championed 
their  first  plays  and  loathed 
when  she  seemed,  after  their 
initial  successes,  to  have 
moved  on  to  a new  favourite. 
Frank  remained  loyal  to  her 
both  during  the  period  of  his 
big  West  End  successes  in  the 
1960s  and  early  1970s  (The 
Formation  Dancers,  1964,  The 
Killing  of  Sister  George,  1965. 
Mrs  Mouse,  Are  You  Within ? 
1968,  Notes  on  A Love  Affair, 
1972)  and  after  when  his  10- 
year  stint  as  the  Sunday  Tele- 
graph's theatre  critic  was  fol- 
lowed by  rural  retirement  in 
the  West  Country. 

Though  Frank  came  from 
toe  Ramsay  stable  of  new 
writers,  his  West  End  suc- 
cesses led  to  his  being  taken 
less  seriously  than  some  of 
his  contemporaries  and  being 
thought  erf  as  being  a boule- 
vard writer.  Clearly  a drama- 
tist who  was  influenced  by 
Pirandello,  Schnitzler  and 
Molnar,  as  he  was,  could  be 
no  Shaftesbury  Avenue  light- 
weight But  in  the  1960s.  a 
writer  who  was  not  angry 
with  a capital  “A”  tended  to 
be  regarded  with  some  suspi- 
cion. Nobody,  however,  could 
deny  that  The  Kilting  of  Sister 
George,  written  when  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  censor- 
ship still  dictated  what  could 
be  put  an  in  the  West  End, 
was  a milestone  in  gay  drama 


Bold  touch . . . Susannah  York  comforts  Beryl  Reid  in  the 
film  version  of  Marcos's  play  The  Killing  of  Sister  George 


Frank  Marcus . . . champion  of  international  theatre  and  a fine  critic 


and  its  reputation  survived 
Robert  Aldrich's  crude  movie 

version. 

Although  Sister  George  is 
Frank  Marcus's  best-known 
work,  he  never  thought  of  it 
as  his  best  preferring  the 
more  autobiographical  For- 
mation Dancers  (about  two 
masochistic  maipa  embroiled 
with  a lively  young  trollop). 
Notes  On  a Love  Affair,  mid 
Mrs  Mouse,  Are  You  Within? 
(which  dissected  the  nature  of 
friendship  and  came  down 
firmly  on  the  side  of  the 
chaotically  good-natured 
rather  than  the  well-ordered). 

Frank's  refusal  to  be  overly 
solemn  about  his  work  may 
have  contributed  to  its  being 
taken  less  seriously  than  it 
should  have  been.  But  solem- 
nity was  not  part  of  his 
nature,  and  when  a colleague 
complained  in  a long-winded 
magazine  article  about  toe 
treatment  his  latest  work  had 
received  at  toe  hands  of  crit- 
ics, Frank  sent  round  a huge 
tin  of  Good  Dog  biscuits  as 
the  moaning  writer  had  men- 
tioned in  passing  that  he  had 
been  bitten  by  his  dog  as  well 
as  the  reviewer's. 

Frank's  decision  to  allow 
his  plays  to  be  performed  in 
South  Africa  when  others 
banned  theirs  as  a protest 
about  apartheid  was  unpopu- 
lar in  some  quarters.  He,  how- 
ever. always  maintained  it 
was  better  for  a closed  com- 
munity to  know  what  was 
going  on  in  toe  world.  He 
never  took  a penny  of  the 
profits  his  plays  made  in 
South  Africa. 

His  strengths  as  a theatre 


critic  lay  in  the  wit  and 
urbanity  (rf  his  writing,  cou- 
pled with  his  central  Euro- 
pean background  and  the 
practical  working  knowledge 
of  the  theatre  which  his 
reviews  revealed.  He  had 
begun  criticism  back  in  the 
1950s  for  a small  esoteric  mag- 
azine, and  in  its  pages  was  toe 
first  in  Britain  to  champion 
Marcel  Marceau,  fee  French 
mime,  who  was  to  become  a 
lifelong  family  frigid.  Before 
joining  the  Sunday  Telegraph 
he  wrote  for  two  years  for 
Plays  and  Players  in  its  1960s 
heyday,  when  future  national 
critics  such  as  Robert  Cush- 
man, Michael  Bfllington  and 
Benedict  Nightingale  were 
also  on  its  monthly  paneL 

Perhaps  it  was  sad 

feat  after  a decade 
of  theatre  criticism 
he  did  not  have  an- 
other new  West 
End  success.  But  he  was  un- 
doubtedly discouraged  by  the 
fact  that  a commissioned  tele- 
vision play,  stage  play  and 
musical  (about  Old  -Mother 
Riley)  never  got  performed. 
He  had  never  been  a well 
man,  having  had  Parkinson's 
diagnosed  in  his  early  thir- 
ties, and  though  it  was  held  in 
check  by  drugs  he  had  to  to 
make  heroic  efforts  to  over- 
come the  physical  limitations 
toe  disease  imposed.  In  the 
end.  one  had  the  impression 
of  an  always  keen,  lively  and 
above  all  compassionate 
mind,  imprisoned  in  an  in- 
creasingly frail  body. 


Peter  Roberts 


Uch—I  BMngton  tJJw  Frank 

Marcus  was  an  accomplished 
playwright,  fine  critic  and 
delightful  man  What  marie 
him  special  was  that  he 
brought  a distinctly  European 
sensibility  to  a form  we  tend 
to  look  down  on:  boulevard 
comedy.  Like  his  mentors, 
Schnitzler  and  Molnar.  he  saw 
that  it  could  be  a vehicle  for 
satire  and  psychological  com- 
ment. rather  than  simply  a 
lightweight  diversion. 

His  most  famous  play,  The 
Kilting  iff  Sister  George,  broke 
new  ground  in  1965  by  dealing 
with  a lesbian  love  affair.  But 
its  revival  last  year  suggested 
its  real  strength  lay  else- 
where: in  its  understanding  of 
the  omnivorous  nature  of  toe 
soap  ethic  and  of  BBC  politics. 
Its  lasting  character  is  both 
devoured  by  toe  character  she 
plays  in  a radio  soap  and  vic- 
timised by  a ratings-obsessed 
desk-wallah.  The  play  is  as 
much  about  toe  thin  line 
between  fiction  and  reality  as 
it  is  about  lesbianism. 

As  a critic,  Frank  revealed 
his  European  Inheritance,  not 
least  in  his  determined  cham- 
pionship of  Wedekind-  He  also 
showed  great  physical  cour- 
age in  they  way  he  carried  on 
undaunted  despite  toe  debili- 
tating effect  of  Parkinson's 
Disease.  I have  an  ineradica- 
ble image  of  him  at  first  nights 
constantly  supported  by  his 
late  wife,  Jackie,  and  always 
ready  with  a wise  and  welcom- 
ing word. 


A toast  to  literary  success 


GUIDO  Alberti,  who 
has  died  aged  87, 
appeared  in  films 
directed  by  Federico 
Fellini.  Francesco  Rosi  and 
Roman  Polanski,  but  above 
all  he  was  toe  patron  of  Italy's 
foremost  literary  prize,  the 
Premio  Strega . named  after 
toe  liqueur  produced  by  his 
family's  firm.  One  Sunday  in 
1947,  Alberti  went  to  toe  liter- 
ary salon  of  Goffredo  and 
Maria  Bellonci  who  told  him 
they  wanted  to  found  a liter- 
ary prize.  Alberti  eager  to  do 
something  “sublimely  useful” 
funded  it  and  the  Premio 
Strega  was  bom. 

In  1953,  Guido  met  and  mar- 
ried Lucia,  a professional 


Jackdaw 


Fabio  bound 

MY  WIFE  and  1 spent  Memo- 
rial Day  weekend  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  On  the  way  home  to 
South  Carolina  we  developed 
«ir  trouble  and  spent  seven 
hours  m a tiny  South  Ala- 
bama town  while  the  car  was 
repaired.  The  bill  was  S2Q0, 

■ e temperatures  in  the  nine- 
ties. they  wanted  cash  and  all 
the  banks  were  closed,  my 
wife  was  pregnant  and  we 
todn  t get  home  until  5.30am. 
We  had  had  to  drive  through 

intense  thunderstorms  and 

listened  to  the  radio  to  cheer 
ourselves  up.  They  played 
. Guy  . which  has  the  lyr- 
ics there's  not  a man  today 

who  can  take  the  away  &um 


astrologer,  who  he  described 
as  “my  own  private  witch”. 
Lucia  claimed  to  have  pre- 
dicted her  husband's  film 
career,  but  it  was  probably 
acute  observation  that 
prompted  her  to  note  how 
Fellini  studied  Guido  over 
dinner  while  preparing  what 
became  Eight  and  a Half. 

Fellini  cast  Alberti  in  toe 
role  of  toe  film  producer  be- 
cause he  recognised  in  him 
some  of  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  another  business 
magnate  who  had  — albeit 
reluctantly  — produced  La 
Dolce  Vita  and  then  pocketed 
his  box-office  gold,  leaving  as 

a souvenir -cum-reward  for 
Federico  only  a gold  watch. 


my  guy".  The  disc  jockey 
came  on  and  said,  “Not  even 
Fabio?"  At  those  words,  a 
warmth  spread  through  me 
and  1 suddenly  felt  like  every- 
thing's going  to  be  OK.  I was 
reminded  of  Fabio  himself 
and  the  ideals  he  represents. 
The  heroes  he  writes  about 
and/or  portrays  on  book  cov- 
ers. overcome  enormous  ob- 
stacles in  their  quest  for 
romance  and  adventure,  and 
have  to  deal  with  more  serious 
problems  than  what  I was  go- 
ing through.  A little  car  trou- 
ble, a little  rain,  all  this  is 
nothing  to  a hero!  And  I 
resolve  here  and  now  to  be  a 
hero.  Finally  the  fact  that  Fa- 
bio has  become  so  widely  rec- 
ognized that  a disc  jockey 
could  confidently  use  his 
name  to  make  a little  joke, 
well,  feat  Just  made  me  feel  all 
the  better  about  life  and  the 
world.  Thank  you.  Fabio. 

(My  wife’s  due  date  is  now 
two  weeks  away.  It’s  going  to 
be  a girL  so  we  can’t  call  her 
Fabio.  but  Fm  thinking  about 
Fabia,  Fabiola.  Fabiotisha.) 
Stephen  Smith,  Author  of  A Vi- 
sion Writ  in  Stars  and  Sand 
(longest  Fabio  poem).  The 
wont,  fan  does  not  seem  to  sum 


This  episode  was  portrayed  in 
Eight  and  a Half,  and 
launched  Alberti's  new 
career.  He  enjoyed  himself 
enormously  and  won  critical 
praise.  After  Fellini  came  an- 
other director  friend,  Rosi, 
who  cast  him  as  a shifty  Nea- 
politan rightwing  politician 
in  Hands  Over  the  City  (1963). 

Alberti  was  bom  and  spent 
his  childhood  in  Benevento, 
in  the  Campania  mountains, 
famous  for  its  association 
with  witchcraft.  In  ancient 
times,  it  was  Male ven  turn;  the 
new  name,  Beneventum. 
meaning  good  (rather  than 
bad)  wind  was  given  it  by  toe 
Romans  around  270 BC.  The 
sweet,  golden-coloured 


up  this  man's  worship  of  the 
muscled,  tanned,  long  haired 
hunk  of  the  US  (main  star  of 
Hollywood  Men),  found  at 
newsgroup  altfanjabia. 

Cop  out 

THE  ROYAL  Ballet  apolo- 
gises for  the  change  of  pro- 
gramme at  this  evening’s  per- 
formance. The  company  has 
been  unable  to  acquire  the 
full  orchestral  score  of  the 
Talisman  pas  de  deux  from 
Russia. 

Poor  excuse  or  broken  fax?  Ex- 
tract from  the  Royal  Ballet  pro- 
gramme from  July 29.  Thanks 
to  Judith  Flanders. 

The  Relique 

Few  readers  will  have 
to  be  heartened  by  the  sale,  at 
Sotheby's  Fine  Art  auction, 
of  the  late  Mrs  Jacqueline 
Onassis  Kennedy’s  dia- 
phragm, but  A&A  Journal  is 
the  first  to  point  out  how  this 
can  be  inserted  into  the  spec- 
trum of  artistic  opportunity. 
Objects  which  have  been  as 
close  to  semi-divine  events  as 
this  one  were  venerated  in 
medieval  times  as  holy  relics. 


i 


liqueur  Invented  by  Alberti’s 
paternal  grandfather  in  1860 
was  inevitably  called  Strega 
(witch).  After  an  early  life 
which  took  him  round  the 
world  working  for  toe  family 
firm.  Alberti  had  settled  in 
Rome,  mixing  with  writers 
and  actors,  many  of  whom  he 
helped  to  hide  from  the  fas- 
cists. He  was  himself  briefly 
arrested  during  toe  German 
occupation 

Alberti  never  forgot  that 
other  "profession”.  When  in 
London  with  him  and  Rosi  for 
toe  London  Film  Festival  pre- 
sentation of  Hands  Over  the 
City,  during  lunch  at  the 
Savoy  I ordered  a vanilla  ice- 
cream. Alberti  called  the  wine 


If  John  Donne  had  known 
abont  such,  would  they  not 
have  inspired  a poem? 

It  cannot  be  long  before 
this  prized  example  of  con- 
temporary devotion  to  the 
aesthetic  moment  will  enter 
toe  public  realm,  whore  it 
will  no  doubt  continue  to 
wreak  wonders.  It  must  be 
captured  for  the  British 
nation  with  National  Lottery 
funds,  just  like  toe  Churchill 
archive.  In  toe  dark  ages, 
holy  relics  had  to  be  safe- 
guarded from  their  local  ad- 
mirers; pilgrims  such  as 
Fulke,  Count  of  Anjou,  who 
were  allowed  to  kiss  wood 
from  the  Holy  Cross,  took 
fragments  away  between 
their  teeth.  This  latter  day 
relic  too  will  require  a suit- 
able viewing  case  or  mon- 
strance. 

Further  monetary  suggestions 
for  the  Lottery.  From  Artaud 
Architecture.  Thanks  to 
Michael  Trollope. 

Con  rules 

1 WAS  gonna  kill  the  mother- 
fucker. My  sanity  was  gone. 

He  was  gonna  die.  My  time 
had  arrived.  I saw  no  future,  so 


Alberti . . . eager  patron 

waiter  and  asked  him  if  they 
had  a bottle  of  Strega.  “Of 
course,  sir,”  said  fee  waiter, 
not  knowing  who  the  cus- 
tomer was.  Alberti  was  de- 
lighted to  see  that  Strega,  no 
longer  fashionable  In  Italy  in 
those  times,  was  stocked  in 
prestigious  places  like  the 
Savoy.  And  I learned  a new 
flavouring  for  my  icecream. 

Some  years  later,  a BBC 


what  the  helL  I got  a silk  tie  my 
old  man  had  given  me  some 
years  ago,  my  favourite  tie.  I 
was  to  strangle  him  this  very 
night.  I was  excited.  It was  the 
same  buzz  you  get  from  an 

armed  robbery.  Waiting  to 
attack.  I can't  describe  my  feel- 
ings, I won’t  try  to.  But  I was 
on  an  all-time  high.  The  time 
arrived.  I walked  into  the  dor- 
mitory in  my  pyjamas  with  my 
tie  around  my  waist,  out  of 
sight  L climbed  into  bed  and 
waited.  These  dormitories 
were  well  observed  through- 
out the  night  Fuck  the  night 
watch.  There  was  no  saving 
the  thief  I lay  there ..  .just 
waiting,  like  a spicier  waits  fbr 
the  fly!  This  was  my  night  My 
fly.  Some  will  read  this  and  see 
me  as  a callous  bastard. 

Maybe  a heartless  animal.  Fm 
certainly  not  justifying  my 

actions.  I knew  it  was  over  the 
top.  I'm  a very  over  the  top 

man.  I don’t  aaim  to  be  some- 
thing Fm  not  Fm  me.  Mad  or 
bad ...  I was  buzzing.  Twelve 
o’clock,  one  o’clock.  I waited 
patiently. . . It  happened!  It  was 
as  if  I sent  the  thief  a telepathic 
message.  He  moved,  he  sat  up 
...  I leapt  out  of  bed.  In  a second 
the  tie  was  around  his  ugly 


Frank  Ubich  Marcus,  playwright 
arid  critic,  bom  June  30,  1928; 
died  August5, 1996 


producer  called  me  asking  if  I 
would  like  to  play  Rossini  in  a 
film  they  were  preparing.  I 
said  thanks,  but  surely  Fm 
too  RngliftKInrihing  anri  not 
plump  enough.  I suggested  Al- 
berti, who  got  toe  part  and 
did  an  excellent  job.  I got  a 
crate  of  Strega  for  Christinas. 

Alberti  also  appeared  in 
films  by,  among  others, 
Sydney  Pollack.  Roman  Pol- 
anski (as  one  of  the  eccentric 
guests  in  the  Positano  Villa  in 
What?),  Claude  Chabrol,  and 
he  was  Mr  Tupman  in  a very 
curious  TV  serialisation  of 
Pickwick  Papers,  in  which  toe 
members  of  the  Pickwick 
Club  seemed  like  a band  erf 
noisy  Italian  tourists  visiting 
a papier  m&chi  19th-century 
Rnglanri. 


Guldo  Alberti,  literary  patron, 
actor  and  businessman,  bom 
April  20,  1909;  died  August  3. 
1995 


neck.  I was  strangling  the  guy. 
It  frit  magto  It  felt  right  Sur- 
prisingly there  was  very  little 
noise.  A sigh,  a groan  at  first 
but  then  nothing.  I pulled 
tighter.  I leam  over  to  watch. 
His  eyes  bulged.  His  fane  was 
going  grey.  He  was  on  bis  way 
out  erf  planet  Earth.  Then  it 
happened,  the  tie  snapped-  He 
began  making  noises,  loud  ani- 
mal grunts,  deep  chesty  mremn 
The  others  woke  up.  I was  in 
trouble- 1 acted  fast.  I hit  him 
and  straddled  him  over  the  bed. 


Sir  Peter  Green 


Esquire . . . inside  story 


Name-calling 

in  the  City 


The  career  of  sir 

Peter  Green,  the  man 
once  -called  “the 
“father  of  the  new 
Lloyd’s",  who  has  died  aged 
71  Just  a day  before  his  birth- 
day, was  clouded  by  contra- 
diction. An  abrupt  man,  he 

became  rlmirnum  nf  T.lnyris  in 

1979  and,  although  his  fam- 
ily's lengthy  history  at  the 
City  institution  made  him  an 
unlikely  reformer,  he  was  res- 
ponsible outside  Parliament 
for  steering  through  the 
Houses  of  Commons  and 
Lords  the  1982  Lloyd's  Act, 
which  brought  about  the  most 
comprehensive  change  to  the 
insurance  market's  regula- 
tion for  a century. 

That  legislation  sought  to 
improve  the  standards  of  gov- 
ernance in  the  market  and. 
although  Sir  Peter  had  reser- 
vations, it  also  helped  sever 
some  of  the  most  flagrant  con- 
flicts of  interest  at  Lloyd’s  by 
preventing  insurance  brokers 
from  running  underwriting 
syndicates. 

The  act  also  opened  the  way 
for  the  appointment  of  an  in- 
dependent chief  executive, 
rather  than  allowing  the  300- 
yeaoold  market  to  continue 
unscrutinised  and  ruled  over 
by  insiders.  But  although  the 
new  regulations  were  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  badly 
damaged  reputation  of  the 
market  investigations  car- 
ried out  during  Sir  Peter’s 
regime  remained  the  less- 
than -rigorous,  — and  strictly 
private  affairs  — they  had 
always  been. 

His  short  inquiry  into  alle- 
gations of  fraud  by  syndicates 
run  by  Peter  Cameron-Webb, 
one  of  S'lr  Peter’s  former  busi- 
ness associates,  the  “PCW 
Affair",  found  “no  dishon- 
esty”, but  a later  probe  by 
Inspectors  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry 
completely  rejected  this 
result  although  Sir  Peter  was 
cleared  of  a cover-up. 

Most  damaglngly.  Sir 
Peter's  reputation  was  tar- 
nished when  he  was  fined 
£32£00  after  a disciplinary  in- 
quiry had  found  him  guilty  of 
market  misconduct.  He  had 
failed  to  ensure  that  re-insur- 
ance arrangements,  using  a 
Cayman  Islands  company  in 
which  he  had  a personal 
shareholding,  were  fair  to  his 
investors.  Sir  Peter  always 
disputed  the  charges,  but  that 
black  mark  could  mean  that 
Sir  Peter's  estate  will  be  de- 
barred from  any  benefit  in 
the  current  £3.2  billion  rescue 
package  which  is  now  being 
offered  to  Lloyd’s  Names.  The 
market  authorities  will  not 
comment  on  whether  Sir 
Peter  features  among  toe  170 
blacklisted  Names. 

Sir  Peter  was  famed  for 
forcing  would-be  investors  or 
Names  to  give  him  a blank 
cheque,  which  he  would  then 
pocket  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
vey to  them  the  risks  of 
accepting  unlimited  liability 
at  Lloyd’s.  Yet  his  tenure  dur- 


Birthdays 


David  Allan,  disc  jockey,  57; 
the  Rt  Rev  David  Bentley, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  61; 
Greg  Chappell,  cricketer,  48; 
Nell  Clarke,  chairman,  Brit- 
ish Coal,  62;  Prof  Herbert 
Elvin,  educationalist,  91; 
Matthew  Evans,  publisher, 
chairman.  Faber  and  Faber 
55;  Stan  Freberg,  television 
satirist,  70;  Midkey  Kan  tor, 
DS  Trade  Representative,  57; 
Kenneth  Kendall,  broad- 
caster, 72;  Sue  Lloyd,  actress, 
57;  Owen  Lnder,  architect, 
68;  Dame  Ella  Mar-knight, 
obstetrician  and  gynaecolo- 
gist, 92;  Matthew  Parris, 
journalist  and  forma:  Conser- 
vative MP,  47;  Nick  Ross, 
broadcaster,  49;  Alexei 
Sayle,  comedian,  44;  Baron- 
ess Seear,  Liberal  Democrat 

83;  Philip  Snow,  author,  81; 
John  Young,  chairman  and 
chief  executive.  Young  & Co 
Brewery,  75. 


Itoldthe  loans  that  he  was 
having  a nightmare.  My  next 
four  years  were  to  be  spent  in 
Broadmoor’s  hdl  hole.  I would 
never  get  toe  opportunity  to 
strangle  again. 

Extractsfrom  the  diary  qf 
Charles  Bronson  (formerly 

known  as  Michael  Peterson), 
who  is  pyscfupathic  and  dan- 
gerous. He  attempts  to  murder 
Hsfetkw  tnmaxejar  trying  to 
break  into  his  locker.  Esquire. 

Brutal  methods 

I HAVE  discovered  a horrible, 
rather  brutal  method  that  I 

recommend  only  to  men  of  ex- 
cessive vigor,  men  with  thick 

black  hair  and  skin  covered 
with  liver  spots,  men  with  big 
square  hands  and  lags  shaped 
like  bowiingplns.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  using  finely  pulverised, 
dense  coffee,  cold  and  anhy- 
drous, consumed  on  an  empty 

stomach.  This  coffee  faQs  into 

your  stomach,  a sack  whose 

velvety  interior  is  lined  with 

tapestries  of  suckers  and  pa- 
pillae. The  coffee  finds  nothing 
else  in  the  sack,  and  so  it 
attacks  these  delicate  and  vo- 
luptuous linings;  it  acts  like  a 
food  and  demands  digestive 


Sir  Peter  Green . . . conflict 

ing  the  early  1980s  — he  was 
the  longest  serving  post-war 
chairman  — was  the  time 
during  which  Lloyd's  conspic- 
uously failed  to  tighten  its 
entry  wealth  test.  This 
allowed  hosts  of  unsuitable 
investors  to  become  Names. 
These  Names,  often  backed  by 
little  more  than  an  inflated 
London  house  price,  are  now 
having  to  be  bailed  out  after 
the  market  clocked  up  £8 
billion  of  losses  in  three 
years. 

Sir  Peter,  educated  at  Har- 
row School  and  Christ 
Church  College  Oxford, 
served  in  the  wartime  Royal 
Navy  from  1943  before  becom- 
ing a member  of  his  father 
Toby  Green's  Lloyd's  under- 
writing syndicate  in  1947. 
Toby  Green  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  marine 
underwriters  of  his  day. 

Two  decades  later,  in  1966, 
Sir  Peter  became  chairman  of 
the  family’s  Janson  Green 
business.  Eight  years  later  he 
cemented  his  involvement  in 
the  market  by  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Lloyd’s  ruling 
committee.  Sir  Peter  was 
knighted  in  1982  and  given 
the  honour  of  a Lloyd's  Gold 
Medal,  a ceremonial  so  rare 
— only  15  have  been  awarded 
since  1913  — that  it  involves 
ringing  the  famous  Lutine 
Bell  twice. 

Although  the  scandals 
which  so  damaged  the  reputa- 
tion of  toe  Lloyd’s  market 
were  never  far  away  during 
his  term  as  chairman.  Sir 
Peter  Green  will  also  be 
remembered  as  the  man  who 
was  Instrumental  in  commis- 
sioning the  new  Lloyd's 
Building  in  Lime  Street, 
whose  controversial  architec- 
ture. by  Richard  Rogers,  has 
made  it  one  of  best-known 
landmarks  in  the  City. 

Sir  Peter  was  married 
twice.  His  first  wife.  Pamela, 
died  in  1985.  The  following 
year  he  married  Jennifer, 
who  survives  him. 


LEsa  Buckingham 


Sir  Peter  James  Frederick 
Green,  former  chairman  of 
Lloyd's,  bom  July  28,  1924;  died 
July  27, 1996 


Death  Notices 

FAWCETT  Tin  (uneral  of  Bibs  Fawcaa  w(U 
lain  place  al  Girnnersbury  Cemetery. 
London  W3.  al  2 ptn  on  Tuaaday  ISti 
August.  Flowers  and  tattler  details'  Chot- 
aae  Funeral  Directors  DT71  352  00G& 
HADREUL  On  Wl  August  1986  Ctmries 
(E.Cn ) CM.  a aged  87  al  Ashler  House. 
Cirencester.  Funeral  el  All  Hal  tales  Clusch. 
South  Camay  nr.  drenceeter  on  Wednes- 
day I4t»i  August  el  230  pm.  Flow  era  may 
be  eent  to  Packer  and  Slade  Funeral  Ser- 
vices. aty  Bank  Road.  Cirencester,  or 
donations  to  All  Hallows  Fabric  MaMen- 
ance  Fund,  da  Rev.  Calvert.  The  Vicarage. 
South  Camay,  nr.  Ckencester.  Qlos. 
HAMILTON  Geoffrey  Stephen,  suddenly 
on  August  4tn  aged  Sa  yaars.  Funeral  ser- 
vice win  take  grace  at  Exton  Pariah  Church 
an  MoKlay  August  12th  at  2.30pm.  Flowers 
or  doneJJone  bi  Deo  ol  dowers  n Plant  Ule 
Natural  History  Museum  or  Sustrans  c/O 
Forts  ol  Oakham,  B Church  Street,  Oak- 
ham,  Rutland  LEI S SAA  TeTOISTZ  722654 
JACKS  Zee  passed  away  at  the  Exeter  and 
District  Hoapiee  on  Saturday  3rd  August 
tM.  Funeral  service  at  the  EkStK  and 
Devon  Crematorium  on  Friday  9th 
el  2pm.  NO  ftawera  ptaaae.  Dona) 
desired  lor  the  Woodland  Trust  may  be 
sera  lo  Le-Roy  Funeral  Service.  10  Alphmg- 
10*1  Road,  at  Thornes.  Exeter. 


WATTLE,  John  PeHdneon  peck},  at  Otae- 
oury.  Manchester.  Dear  husband  ol  Pstrotv- 
sHa,  lather  mid  orandtather,  died  1st 
Augustine.  Funeral  Sendee  fa  Hawed  by 
wwtnHtW,  win  be  held  « Manchaster  Cr* 
rmtortisn.  on  Monday  I2lti  August  1896.  at 
*2»ni.  AH  enquiries  to  WtUtam  Peacock 
Funeral  Service.  Tel  0161  445  3387 
■To  place  your  mnomamnt  telephone 
0171  713  4667.  Fax  0171  713  4128. 


juices; . . . it  brutalizes  these 
beautiful  stomach  linings  as  a 
wagon  master  abuses  ponies; 
the  plexus  becomes  inflamed; 
sparks  shoot  all  the  way  up  to 
the  brain.  From  that  mo- 
ment on.  everything  becomes 
agitated.  Ideas  quick  march 
Into  motion  like  battalions  of  a 
grand  army  to  its  legendary 
fighting  ground,  and  the  battle 
rages.  Memories  charge  in, 
bright  flags  cm  high;  the  cal- 
vary of  metaphor  deploys  with 
a magnificent  gallop;  the  artil- 
lery of  logic  rushes  up  with 
clattering  wagons  and  cap 
fridges;  on  imagination's 
orders,  sharpshooters  sight 
and  fire;  forms  and  shapes  and 
characters  rear  up;  the  paper 
is  spread  with  ink. 

From  The  Pleasures  and  Pains 
Of  Coffee,  by  Honore  de  Balzac, 
pubtishedfbrthcflrsttlmein 
English  in  the  MtchiganJleuiew. 
Reprinted  in  Harpers. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
jackdauK@guardian.c0.uk:/ax 
01 71-7134366:  Jackdaw,  The 
Guardian,  H9Farringdon 
Road,  London  EClR  3ER. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Wind  in  students’  sails,  page  1 2 

Financial  Editor:  Alex  Brummer 
Telephone:  0171-239-9610 
Fax:  0171-833*4456 

FinanceGuardian 

Bob  Seelert  (above),  chief 
executive  of  advertising 
group  Cordiant,  with  a 
Toyota  Le  Mans  racing  car 
which  was  featured  in  the 
company's  recent  cam- 
paign. Cordiant.  formerly 
known  as  Saatcbi  & Saat- 
chi,  yesterday  signalled  its 


recovery  from  last  year’s 
upheavals  by  posting  first 
half  pre-tax  profits  of 
£15.5  million,  writes  Pauline 
Springett. 

That  compares  with  a 
loss  of  £29.6  million  last 
year  in  the  wake  of  the  tur- 
moil caused  by  tbe  depar- 


ture of  former  chairman 
Maurice  Saatchi  and  his 
brother  Charles. 

Other  staff  subsequently 
resigned  and  the  company 
lost  several  high-profile  ac- 
counts worth  about  £40  mil- 
lion. including  British  Air- 
ways. to  a new  rival  agency 


set  up  by  the  Saatchi 
brothers. 

Cordiant  chairman, 
Charlie  Scott,  said  the 
results  "reflected  a tremen- 
dous performance  by  all  of 
the  group’s  people  around 
the  world.  This  is  steady 
progress." 


Recent  account  wins  by 
Cordiant  include  business 
from  new  and  existing  cli- 
ents such  as  Johnson- 
& Johnson  and  Eastman 
Kodak. 

Mr  Scott  stressed  that  the 
cost-saving  initiatives 
would  continue.  He  also 


warned  that  the  company’s 
revenue  growth  was  ex- 
pected to  be  weaker  during 
the  second  half  of  tbe  year, 
with  the  total  revenue  for 
1996  similar  to  that  earned 
in  1995.  Mr  Scott  said  the 
company  was  on  course  to 
pay  a dividend  for  the  year. 


Salvesen  hit  as  bid  fails 


Ian  King 


SHARES  of  Christian 
Salvesen  collapsed 
yesterday  fitter  the 
logistics  and  power 
hire  group  rejected 
fin  increased  offer  from  Hays, 
the  business  services  group, 
valuing  it  at  £1-14  billion. 

Following  a five-hour  meet- 
ing. the  Christian  Salvesen 
board  said  it  had  unanimously 
decided  the  offer  was  "not  in 
the  best  interests  of  sharehold- 
ers", and  that  it  would  not  be 
recommending  it 


Hays  immediately  with- 
drew its  offer,  which,  if  ac- 
cepted. would  have  catapulted 
it  into  the  FTSE-100.  By  then, 
Salvesen  shares  had  already 
crashed  46'.  ip  to  304 lip,  wip- 
mg  some  £136  million  from 
the  group's  market  value. 

However,  analysts  said  the 
fall  would  have  been  worse 
had  Salvesen  not  added  that  it 
was  "actively  reviewing  vari- 
ous measures  to  improve 
shareholder  value”,  including 
a possible  share  buy-back, 
asset  sales,  or  a demerger. 

Among  the  businesses  Sal- 
vesen is  thought  likely  to  sell 


is  Aggreko,  its  specialist 
power  hire  business,  which 
provided  the  air-conditioning 
equipment  at  the  Atlanta 
Olympics. 

Explaining  the  decision. 
Salvesen  chief  executive. 
Chris  Masters,  said  Hays’s 
offer  of  390p  had  not  been  "fi- 
nancially compelling",  add- 
ing that  he  believed  there  was 
little  “industrial  logic”  to  the 
proposals. 

Mr  Masters,  who  said  Sal- 
vesen would  now  consider  its 
options  “as  a matter  of  ur- 
gency”. said  he  hoped  the 
company  would  be  able  to  put 


alternative  proposals  to 
shareholders  later  this  year. 

He  added:  “We  recognise 
we  cannot  let  the  share  price 
go  trundling  back  to  260p 
[where  it  was  before  news  of 
Hays’s  interest  leaked  out] 
and  not  do  anything." 

Under  the  terms  rejected  by 
Salvesen  yesterday.  Hays 
raised  its  initial  cash-and- 
s hares  offer  from  370p  to  390p, 
with  a special  dividend  — 
available  as  part  of  the  cash 
element  — bringing  the  total 
to406p. 

Central  to  tbe  rejection  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lack  of 


support  from  the  founding 
Salvesen  family,  whose  200 
members  collectively  own  38 
per  cent  of  the  shares,  and 
without  whose  support  Hays 
was  unwilling  to  launch  a 
hostile  bid. 

Responding  to  the  news. 
Hays  chairman.  Ronnie  Frost 
said  he  could  not  understand 
Salvesen’s  decision,  but 
stressed  that  Hays  — whose 
shares  closed  up  3p  at  435p  - 
would  cany  on  expanding 
through  acquisitions  and  or- 
ganic growth. 

Describing  the  rejection  as 
“a  missed  opportunity”,  Mr 


Frost  said  he  had  always 
stressed  that  he  would  not 
over-pay  for  Salvesen. 

Mr  Frost,  who  said  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have 
launched  a hostile  bid  with- 
out the  support  of  the  Salve- 
sen family,  said  he  had  made 
himself  available  for  discus- 
sions with  the  family 
throughout  the  negotiations. 

He  said:  “They  could  have 
contacted  me.  but  they  chose 
not  to.  I can’t  understand  why 
they  threw  out  the  offer,  but 
I'm  not  on  the  Salvesen  board 
— and  Tm  glad  I'm  not  a 
shareholder.” 


Barclays  gives  surplus 
£465m  to  shareholders 


Rail  ‘fat  cats’ 

cream  big  rises 


Financial  staff 


LB  EARLY  £1  billion  will 
Mluivc  heen  returned  to 
wi shareholders  in  Bar- 
ivs  Dank  during  the  past 
:ir  after  a new  wave  of 
are  repurchases  announced 
stPrday. 

Barclays  — exhibiting  cau- 
iii  on  all  fronts  despite  the 
rgtng  economic  recovery  — 
id  n had  more  capital  than 
needed  and  had  no  wish  to 
ng  on  to  surplus  funds. 

A spokesman  for  the  fV- 
net*  union  BIFU.  John  Ban- 
dit. said  in  a statement  how- 
er  “Over  the  last  year 
me  more  than  1.200  staff 
v*'  lost  their  jobs,  including 
or  300  branch  managers, 
id  there  are  another  1.000 
is  :it  risk  next  year.” 

The  union  said  tliene  was 
r evidence  that  cost-savings 
•re  passed  on  to  customers. 
Reporting  a 15  per  cent  In- 
case in  half-year  pre-tax 
ofits.  to  £1.3  billion,  the 
nk  sud  it  would  not  partici- 
!t>  in  a lending  scramble. 
x that  of  the  late  1980s.  Its 
imncrcial  loan  book  was  lit- 
changed  in  size,  said  the 
1 1 of  executive.  Martin 


Taylor.  “We  continue  to  put 
the  quality  of  our  loan  assets 
ahead  of . . . size.”  he  added. 

Low-quality  lending  oppor- 
tunities abounded,  ne  said, 
but  Barclays  would  avoid 
them.  Nor  would  the  bank 
pay  excessive  salaries  or  bo- 
nuses to  staff  working  for  its 
Cits*  offshoot  BZW  — in  con- 
trast to  some  competitors. 

Barclays  was  also  cautious 
about  the  prospects  for  Brit- 
ish banks  participating  in  the 
single  European  currency  if 
the  United  Kingdom  remains 
outside  monetary  union.  On 
whether  the  City  would  be 
handicapped  dealing  in  the 
euro.  Mr  Taylor  said:  "There 
certainly  is  scope  for  bother.” 

"1  don't  expect  people  on 
the  Continent ...  to  be  posi- 
tively obstructive,  but  there 
*een)s  no  reason  why  they 
should  do  us  any  favours 
either,"  he  added. 

Results  were  disappointing 
in  metals  trading  and  foreign- 
exchange  dealing,  where 
••revenues  were  held  back  by 
flat  market  conditions".  Mr 
Taylor  said  BZW  dealt  in  cop- 
per but  had  not  been  sucked 
into  the  imbroglio  surround- 
ing Sumitomo’s  rogue  trader. 
Yasuo  Hamanaka. 


His  one  departure  from  cau- 
tion came  over  BZW,  prepara- 
tion of  whose  new  home  at 
Canary  Wharf  in  London's 
docklands  has  recently  been 
costing  Barclays  £1  million  a 
day.  He  said  he  would  like  tbe 
investment  bank  to  use  its 
powerful  new  computers  to 
take  on  more  risk.  At  present 
BZW  took  small  trading  risks. 

The  Barclays  figures  — 
showing  profits  up  to 
£1,296  million  from  £1,125  mil- 
lion In  the  first  half  of  last 
year  — were  generally  well 
received  in  financial  markets, 
although  some  of  the  27vap 
share-price  rise  to  872 v$p  was 
accounted  for  by  the  buy- 
back. 

This  will  be  Barclays’  third 
share  repurchase  wave  in  one 
year.  It  bought  £180  million 
worth  In  August  1995  and 
£306  million  worth  in  Febru- 
ary. With  tbe  latest  scheme, 
worth  £465  million,  the  total 
approaches  £1  billion. 

Operating  income  rose  6 
per  cent  from  last  time  to 
£3.8  billion,  while  operating 
expenses  dropped  2 per  cent 
to  £2.4  billion.  The  interim 
dividend  payout  will  be  11-Sp 
per  share,  a 21  per  cent  rise 
on  9_5p  last  time. 


Pauline  Springett 


RETAIL  group  King- 
fisher has  capped  per- 
formance-related bonuses 
for  staff  of  its  B&Q  home 
improvements  chain  after 
bumper  profits  threatened 
to  trigger  huge  payouts. 

The  scheme,  set  up  last 
year,  had  offered  B&Q  man- 
agers 25  per  cent  of  any 
profit  above  that  forecast 
for  their  stores.  Fewer 
senior  staff  were  offered 
smaller  percentage 
payouts.  The  bonus  was  un- 
limited. bat  has  now  been 
altered  to  prevent  anyone 
earning  more  than  twice 
their  salary. 

There  are  260  B&Q  super- 
centres. each  with  a store 
manager  and  several  junior 
managers. 

B&Q's  operating  profits 
declined  by  £27.6  million  to 
£55.4  million  for  the  year  to 
February  1996.  But  King- 
fisher said  the  stores’  per- 
formance had  since  im- 
proved sharply. 

Last  year  Jim  Hodkinson. 
head  of  B&Q,  received  a 
:kage  of  £460,000,  includ- 
ig  bonuses  of  £141,000. 


pacl 
lng  1 


Rebecca  Smhhers 
Pofitkal  Correspondent 


THE  row  over  "tat  cat 
controllers”  in  the  pri- 
vatised railway  indus- 
try escalated  yesterday  as 
new  figures  showed  that 
bosses  in  the  newly-floated 
track  authority.  Railtrack. 
boosted  their  pay  by  30  per 
cent  last  year  as  staff  salaries 
slumped  by  7 per  cent 
Railtrack’s  annual  report, 
published  yesterday,  reveals 
that  the  salaries  of  its  chair- 
man and  executive  directors 
leaped  by  29.6  per  cent  to 
£732.000.  from  £565.000  in  the 
last  financial  year. 

The  highest  paid  director 
was  director  Norman  Broad- 
hurst.  who  received  a pack- 
age worth  £232.000,  — 5.42  per 
cent  more  than  the  £197.000 
he  earned  the  previous  year. 
This  included  £28,000  of  pen- 
sion payments  and  bonuses 
totalling  £39.000. 

Part-time  chairman  Bob 
Horton  earned  £167,000  for  his 
three  days  a week  ■*—  an 
2L84  per  cent  increase  on  the 
previous  year's  £154,000. 
which  included  a £36,000  bo- 
nus. Mr  Horton,  who  at- 


tracted considerable  contro- 
versy over  his  handling  of  the 
1995  signal  workers’  strike, 
has  notified  the  board  that  be 
would  be  prepared  to  stay  on 
beyond  the  expiry  of  his  ini 
tial  contract  next  year. 

Tbe  pay  bill  is  boosted  by 
addition  of  two  new  executive 
directors,  engineering  and 
production  director  Brian 
Mellitt  and  commercial  direc- 
tor Michael  HowelL  The  lat- 
ter. appointed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  was  paid 
£19,000  for  one  month's  work, 
including  a £4,090  bonus. 

The  directors’  pay  bill 

soared  by  26  per  cent  from 
£930.000  to  £1.18  million. 
While  staff  numbers  rose 
slightly  from  11,340  to  11,358, 
Railtrack  lopped  a massive 
£21  million  from  its  overall 
wages  bill,  increasing  it  to 
£267  million  from 

£287  million. 

Labour’s  transport  spokes- 
woman, Glenda  Jackson,  said: 
"It  seems  that  not  a day  goes 
by  without  another  fat  cat 
jumping  abroad  the  privati- 
sation gravy  train.  Unless 
John  Major  starts  to  condemn 
these  excesses,  taxpayers  will 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
fat  cats  have  got  his  tongue.” 


Unhappy  at  work?  Disappointed  in  bed?  No  social  life?  Have  a sandwich 


Dan  Atkinson  and 
Sarah  Ryle  chew 
over  the  latest 
answer  to  stress 


ctivity.  work- 
is,  tlie  break- 
rumunity,  and 
ipoinrment  in 
g rtie  evils  Of 
cv  can  be  ban- 
fh  drugs,  alco- 
crusade.  but 
s. 

I mary  break- 
from  Boots, 
ml  medicines 
rlwrs.  having 
ho  work!  Ihu- 

inflammatory 

■ tin*  ultimate 
.is  with  so 


scientific  triumphs,  it 
gely  accidental 
j invested  huge  sums 
?w  line  of  super-fresh 
iches  then  coramis- 
a survey  which,  to 
horror,  demonstrated 
xedible  shrinking  na- 

f the  British  lunch 
20  per  cent  of  office 
s never  take  the  foil 
HI  per  cent  regularly 
nch  completely,  and  2 
it  miss  the  meal  break 

iter  loomed.  All  those 
ches  would  curl  on  the 
, as  millions  of  employ- 
ive  to  compete  with  tne 
i«e  But  all  was  not 

refill  re- interpretation 
? statistics  could  snow 
nissed  sandwiches 
lunches}  were  A Bad 

id.  they  create  stress. 


as  well  as  "anger,  irritability, 
depression  and  resentment". 

In  fact  all  those  9nubbed 
sandwiches  “could  cost  Brit- 
ish business  an  estimated  £32 


• August  5:  Blackpool  Is  Brit- 
ain's hottest  resort  tor  sex 
(contraceptive  manufacturer 

Durex); 

• July  22:  Politicians  lose 
votes  when  they  criticise 
teachers  (Association  of  Lec- 
turers and  Teachers); 

• July  15:  Temporary  workers 
are  in  huge  demand  (Reed 
Personnel  Services); 

• July  14;  Specs  are  sexy 
(optician  Dollond  & Aitchison); 

• May  2:  Computer  usage  has 
started  to  dent  the  dominance 
of  TV  as  a leisure  pursuit 


million".  They  failed  to 
release  workers  for  the  export 
drive  and  contributed  to  a 
“decline  in  effectiveness”. 

But  Boots's  researchers 


(Olivetti  Personal  Computers); 

• April  19:  Only  one  in  10 
northern  readers  enjoys 
romantic  fiction  (bookseller 
Dffionaj; 

• January  25*.  Seven  out  of  10 
adults  prefer  a tetter  to  the 
telephone  if  they  have  some- 
thing important  to  say  (Royai 
Mail): 

• July  1993:  Commuting  by 
train  rather  than  car  can  im- 
prove your  sex  life  (pseudo- 
scientific promotion  by  Net- 
work South-East'. 


weren't  quite  there  yet  To  be 
certain  of  success,  they 
needed  the  X ingredient  — 
sex.  Sure  enough,  they  were 
equal  to  the  task:  of  those  who 
skip  lunch,  “two-thirds  say 
their  relationship  with  their 
partner  is  affected  when  they 
are  stressed  and  40  per  cent 
say  their  sex  life  also  suffers”. 

Stir  in  fax  machines,  the 
Infobahn,  and  the  personal 
computer  and  you  have  an  at- 
omised, sex-starved  worker- 
ant  devoid  of  community  and 
leisure. 

Fortunately,  tbe  antidote  to 
this  Decline  of  the  West  is  at 
hand:  sandwiches  "provide 
one  of  the  healthiest  lunches 
as  they  tend  to  contain  a good 
mixture  of  nutrients,"  claims 
Boots.  Well,  of  course.  "They 
tend  also  to  be  lower  in  Cat 
than  some  cooked  meats  or 
fast  food."  Absolutely. 


jCifpefQ'dkcxtotf 


Some  workers,  of  course, 
will  never  be  persuaded  to 
find  time  for  lunch.  But  no 
doubt  they’ll  still  find  time  to 
take  part  in  surveys  about  it. 


Other  silly  surveys.  . . 


Notebook 

There’s  no  drug 
like  success 


Edited  by 
Mark  Milner 


ZENECA  is  no  doubt  fed 
up  with  the  endless  spec- 
ulation about  its  chances 
i °f  staying  independent.  But  it 
is  true  that  the  world’s  phar- 
’ maceutical  industry  is  under- 
1 going  a restructuring  which 
is  seeing  the  emergence  of 
some  very  big  firms,  such  as 
Glaxo-Wellcome.  Pharmacia 
& Upjohn  and  Novartis.  More 
mergers  like  these  are,  no 
doubt,  inevitable. 

The  specific  attractions  of 
Zeneca  are  that  it  has  an  envi- 
able pipeline  of  new  drugs 
and  any  predator  could  help 
finance  acquisition  by  flog- 
ging off  the  group's  success- 
ful agro-chemicals  business. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  much  bene- 
fit in  that  scenario,  however, 
to  anyone  other  than  the  advi- 
sers who  would  earn  fat  fees 
Cor  trying  to  stitch  such  a deal 
together.  Even  agreed  deals 
come  expensive. 

Earlier  this  week,  Pharma- 
cia & Upjohn  revealed  the 
costs  of  their  Swedish-Ameri- 
can  alliance.  Restructuring 
and  merger  charges  will  total 
some  $800  million  (£523  mil- 
lion). That  will  take  some  sav- 
ing — whether  in  the  form  of 
avoiding  the  duplication  of 
research  or  in  fee  costs  of 
distribution. 

Tbe  purpose  of  pharmaceu- 
tical companies  is  to  produce 
a sustainable  stream  of  profit- 
able drugs.  No  doubt  that  is 
getting  tougher,  with  health 
budgets  around  the  world 
coming  under  increasing 
pressure  as  governments  look 
to  make  cuts  in  healthcare 
spending,  and  with  the  cur- 
rent growth  of  the  over-the- 
counter  drugs  market 
But  Zeneca  is  doing  pretty 
well  Tbe  spending  needed  to 
get  its  new  drugs  to  market 
may  be  pushing  up  costs  — 
though  an  operating  margin 
of  32.7  per  cent  is  hardly  pal- 
try. And  the  company  is 
promising  to  maximise 
returns  for  shareholders. 
That  should  be  enough  for 
even  tbe  most  demanding  in- 
vestor. It  should  be  left  to  get 
on  with  the  job. 


Barclays’  glitz 

Barclays*  ability  to 

generate  cash  is  impres- 
sive at  present  So  is  its 
willingness  to  band  some  of 
that  cash  to  shareholders.  A 
share  buy-back  programme 
during  the  last  year,  includ- 
ing the  £465  million  tranche 
announced  yesterday,  has  not 
left  tbe  bank  much  change 
from  n billion. 

Barclays  had  been  open- 
handed  with  its  cash  because 
it  reckons  it  is  better  off  con- 
centrating on  the  quality, 
rather  than  the  quantity,  of 
its  loan  book. 

But  while  that  might  Indi- 
cate a degree  of  rowing  back 
on  risks  as  far  as  tbe  lending 
business  is  concerned,  chief 
executive  Martin  Taylor  had 


some  intriguing  comments 
about  the  BZW  investment 
banicing  business. 

According  to  Mr  Taylor, 
while  banks  make  money 
from  taking  risks,  BZW  takes 
rather  smaller  trading  risks 
than  some  of  its  European 
mainland  rivals.  The  bank 
has  spent  heavily  on  technol- 
ogy and,  while  it  has  been 
reducing  the  number  of  staff 
within  its  retail  branch  net- 
work. it  has  been  increasing 
the  numbers  of  rather  more 
highly-paid  people  at  the  in- 
vestment banking  business. 

Mr  Taylor  is  clearly  looking 
to  see  a return  on  the  invest- 
ment Although  the  control 
systems  now  in  place  do  not 
abolish  risk,  Mr  Taylor 
reckons  that  they  allow  more 
risks  to  be  taken. 

Mr  Taylor  may  be  puzzled 
by  the  continued  speculation 
about  a possible  demerger  of 
BZW.  After  alL  the  Invest- 
ment bank  does  play  an  ex- 
tremely important  role  in 
Barclays'  relations  with  the 
corporate  sector.  But  a little 
more  sparkle  is  clearly 
required. 


Massage  too  far? 

THE  time-honoured  cure 
for  unhealthy  figures  is 
massage,  as  critics  of  the 
official  unemployment  mea- 
sure will  testify.  A study  pub- 
lished today  showed  that  Brit- 
ain's output  could  be  raised 
by  more  than  2 per  cent  with 
a simple  shift  in  techniques  of 
accounting. 

According  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Economic  and 
Social  Research  (NIESR),  if 
interest  payments  on  finan- 
cial services  ranging  from  a 
domestic  overdraft  to  interna- 
tional loans  were  treated  as 
charges  (and  therefore  con- 
sumption) rather  than  as 
transfer  payments,  as  they 
are  at  present  the  impact  on 
GDP  would  be  marked. 

Using  United  Nations 
recommendations  published 
three  years  ago  and  which  are 
now  being  examined  by  UK 
civil  servants,  NIESR  showed 
that  GDP  in  the  UK  would 
have  heen  2.4  per  cent  higher 
in  1990  than  it  was  (£551 
billion).  The  report  estimated 
that  the  current  GDP  (£700 
billion)  would  be  raised  by 
about  the  same  percentage. 

NIESR  director  Martin 
Weale.  who  is  one  of  Chancel- 
lor Kenneth  Clarke's  panel  of 
independent  advisers,  argued 
that  fhfc  particular  fprhnfral 
| adjustment  would  have  a 
practical  impact  on  Britain’s 
j role  in  Europe,  even  if  it 
would  not  make  its  qualifica- 
tion for  a single  currency  eas- 
ier by  significantly  altering 
; the  ratio  of  the  public  sector 
deficit  to  GDP. 

The  problem,  according  to 
Mr  Weaie,  is  that  the  new  sys- 
tem would  raise  Britain's  po- 
sition in  the  European  GDP 
league,  and  so  could  boost 
payments  to  the  ElTs  flind  — 
which  are  determined  by  out- 
put and  VAT  takes. 

That  would  present  politi- 
cians with  a dilemma:  how  to 
choose  between  the  kudos  of 
bouncier  GDP  figures  or  tbe 
unpopularity  of  bigger  pay- 
ments to  Brussels? 

Bank  on  resistance  to  the 
new  standard.  For  Britain, 
the  UN  system  of  GDP  calcu- 
lation could  be  one  statistical 
massage  too  far. 


News  in  brief 


Clearance  for 
BCCI  creditors 

The  High  Court  yesterday 
gave  directions  which  should 
clear  tbe  way  for  the  payment 
of  a dividend  to  thousands  of 
creditors  of  the  defunct  Bank 
of  Credit  and  Commerce  In- 
ternational. BCCI  collapsed  in 
the  summer  of  1391  after  the 
Bank  of  England  led  a world- 
wide shutdown  by  regulators 
of  its  operations  in  69  coun- 
tries. The  Luxembourg-based 
hank  was  found  to  be  riddled 
with  missing  fluids  totalling 

billions  of  pounds.  ' 


rho  re-purchasing  tbe  33  per 
sent  stake  in  its  Metropole 
chain  for  about  £251  million. 
The  move  was  approved  de- 
spite opposition  from  some 
shareholders. 

Microsoft  branches  out 

Microsoft,  the  computer  soft- 
ware group,  yesterday  sig- 
nalled its  determination  to 
branch  out  into  microchip  de- 
sign by  unveiling  an  ambi- 
tious research  project  The 
two-year  project  codenamed 
Talisman,  is  aimed  at  giving 
PCs  the  same  graphics  capa- 
bility as  550,000  (£33,000) 
workstations. 


Lonrho  deal  backed 

The  Lonrho  trading  conglom- 
erate yesterday  took  a signifi- 
cant step  towards  the  year 
end  flotation  of  its  hotels  op- 
eration after  shareholders 
gave  their  backing  to  a deal 
with  the  Libyan  Arab  Foreign 
Investment  Company  (La- 
Oco).  The  deal,  which  was  un- 
veiled in  June,  involves  Lon- 


KepiPs  hindsight 

Shane  Ross,  chairman  of  bid 
target  Kleinwort  European 
Privatisation  Investment 
Trust  (Kepit),  said  yesterday 
that  shareholders  had  ex- 
pected “a  bonanza"  that  had 
proved  “difficult  to  realise" 
adding  that  1994,  in  hindsight! 
had  not  been  the  best  time  to 
launch  such  a fond. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.935  France  7.52 

Austria  15.61  Germany  2.22 

Belgium  45.09  Greece  357.00 

Canada  2.072  Hong  Kong  11.64 

Cyprus  0.685  India  54.95 

Denmark  8.62  Ireland  0.932 

Finland  6 87  Israel  4 66 

Supplied  tf  HarWesi  Bonn  (excluding  Indian 


Netherlands  2.402 
Now  Zealand  2. 19 
Norway  9.63 
Portugal  229.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5.78 
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Battle  to  poach  current  account  customers  continues  to  flare,  Rachel  Baird  reports 

Halifax  Joins  in  hunt 


«SSf 


mm 
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THE  battle  for  cur- 
rent acccount  cus- 
tomers will  inten- 
sify today  as  the 
Halifax  unveils 
plans  to  poach  other  banks’ 
customers  with  a revamped 
service. 

Its  move  comes  just  weeks 
after  Barclays  introduced  a 
free  48-hour  overdraft  facility 
in  a hid  to  entice  new  custom- 
ers to  its  branches,  backed  by 
an  advertising  campaign  fea- 
turing a scorpion  and  promis- 
ing "no  stings  attached”. 

While  current  accounts  are 
hardly  profitable  they  pro- 
vide a crucial  springboard  for 
the  sale  of  lucrative  life  insur- 
ance. pensions,  loans,  credit 
cards  and  mortgages. 

Current  accounts  also  pro- 
vide valuable  information 
about  people's  income  and 
spending  patterns,  which 
helps  with  "cross  selling” 
other  products,  said  Abbey 
National  spokeswoman  Loma 
Waddell.  Banks  make  their 
money  through  cross  selling, 
says  a spokesman  for  one  of 
the  big  four  banks. 

Halifax's  latest  attempt  to 
grab  more  of  the  current  ac- 
count market  involves  renam- 
ing its  Maxim  account  Hali- 
fax Current  Account  and  im- 
proving its  terms,  although 
some  charges  have  been 
raised. 

Apart  from  giving  a 24-hour 
telephone  banking  service, 
Halifax  is  also  promising  a 
£100  interest-free  overdraft 
free  cash  machine  withdraw- 
als and  is  matching  Barclays’ 
offer  of  a free  48-bour  over- 
draft in  every  month. 

At  present  it  has  less  than 
3 per  cent  of  the  current  ac- 
count market  but  claims  to  be 
winning  some  7 per  cent  of 
the  new-to-banking  market 
Around  700,000  people  open 
their  first  current  account 
each  year. 

The  Halifax  is  clearly  hop- 
ing to  poach  customers  from 
others,  by  offering  transferees 
a 60-day  wavier  of  charges  for 
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things  such  as  cheques 
bouncing. 

Conditions  are  tougher  for 
new  entrants  to  the  banking 
market  because  established 
players  are  putting  mare  ef- 
fort into  retaining  their  cus- 
tomers. says  a Halifax  spokes- 
woman. 

This  may  help  explain  why 
current  account  customers’ 
dissatisfaction  with  banks 
has  declined  over  the  past 
year,  if  last  week's  Abbey 
National  survey  of  2JB83.  cur- 
rent account  holders  is  any- 
thing to  go  by.  The  bank 
reckoned  that  6 minion  cur- 
rent account  customers  were 
dissatisfied  In  1995,  against 
2.5  million  people  this  year. 

Dissatisfaction  matters  be- 
cause it  makes  it  harder  for 
banks  to  cross-sell  other  prod- 
ucts to  current  account  hold- 
ers. Customers  win  not  want 
a life  insurance  policy  from  a 
bank  which  gives  them  bad 
service. 

Banks  and  building  societ- 
ies must  steal  garb  others' 
customers  if  they  want  many 
more  current  accounts,  be- 
cause 90  per  cent  of  people 
have  a bank  or  building  soci- 
ety account  of  some  son  The 
war  for  customers  is  waged 
quite  openly  and  all  the  major 
banks  have  special  “transfer 
packs",  while  some  offer 
financial  incentives  to  woo 
competitors’  customers. 

The  Idea  of  boosting  the 
profitability  of  current  ac- 
counts by  reintroducing 
charges  even  for  people  in 
credit  is  being  pursued  by 
some  banks,  most  recently 
Barclays.  However,  they  face  a 
“severe  marketing  challenge” 
because  people  can  still  get 
current  account  services  for 
free,  cautions  a report  from 
management  consultancy 
Datamonitor  this  week. 

But,  Royal  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, which  launched  a cur- 
rent account  with  charges  in 
April,  claims  that  more  than 
60,000  people  have  got  one  of 
the  new  Royalties  accounts. 
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Societies’  credit  standing  ‘at  risk’ 


MargarwtHughes 
Personal  Fbianca  Editor 

Id /HEN  four  of  the  larg- 
rlrest  building  societies 
become  publicly  quoted 
banks  next  year,  the  credit 
position  of  the  remaining 
societies  in  global  capital 
markets  will  come  “under 
pressure",  says  the  credit 
rating  agency  Moody’s.  . 

Moody's  argues  that  “un- 
certain demand  for  hous- 
ing, Increased  mortgage 
competition,  together  with 
ongoing  and  aggressive 
margin  cuts"  will  make  it 
“Increasingly  difficult  for 
the  remaining  onaiiw  and 
less  diversified  societies  to 


keep  costs  down  under  cur- 
rent regulation". 

Moody's  said  the  credit 
standing  of  smaller  build- 
ing societies  was  the  most 
likely  to  deteriorate,  be- 
cause they  would  probably 
find  it  difficult  to  maintain 
low  costs.  Increased  compe- 
tition, leading  to  incentives 
for  new  mortgage  clients, 
could  also  mean  more 
“problem  loans”. 

Moody’s  predicts  that  an 
oversupply  of  mortgage  fi- 
nance “will  make  mergers 
necessary  for  larger  societ- 
ies as  well  as  small  and  me- 
dium-sized operations". 

However,  the  Bradford  & 
Bingley  Building  Society, 
which  will  be  the  second 


largest  society  once  the 
planned  conversions  go 
ahead,  attacked  Moody's 
assessment  as  "too  gloomy 
and  based  on  out-of-date 
information”. 

John  Wrlglesworth.  di- 
rector of  strategy  and  com- 
munications at  the  B&B. 
said  “1  find  It  difficult  to 
understand  why  Moody's 
are  painting  such  a pessi- 
mistic picture  of  the  out- 
look for  building  societies, 
which  according  to  all  the 
current  evidence  Is  very 
bright  Indeed. 

“Its  views  are  based  on  the 
situation  five  years  ago, 
since  when  societies  have 
seal  a dramatic  Improve- 
ment in  trading  conditions.” 


BP  dividend  up  again  as  oil  output  soars 
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By  hand . . . Student  Use  Oelhers  is  taught  boatbuilding  from  scratch  photograph:  graham  tubnbi 

Student  boatbuilders  who 
chart  a worldwide  course 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 

BRITISH  Petroleum  In- 
creased its  dividend  for 
foe  fifth  time  in  two 
years  yesterday  as  it  an- 
nounced that  a sharp  increase 
in  oil  production  bad  helped 
to  offset  foe  Industry-wide 
squeeze  on  chemical  margins. 

BP  is  lifting  the  dividend  by 
18  per  cent  to  5p  for  the 
second  quarter,  after  beating 
City  forecasts  with  a £129  mil- 
lion increase  in  replacement 


cost  profits  to  £648  million  — 
this  figure  strips  out  swings 
in  the  price  of  crude  oil  over 
the  period.  That  brings  to 
9.25p  foe  overall  dividend  for 
foe  six-month  period  — a 32 
per  cent  increase  over  foe 
same  period  foe  year  before. 

After  foe  stripping  out  of 
exceptional  losses  of  £52  mil- 
lion, which  related  mainly  to 
foe  sale  of  its  US  headquar- 
ters in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  prof- 
its over  the  six-month  period 
rose  by  £213  million  to 
£1,316  million. 

Analysts  seized  on  evidence 


that  BP  was  coping  with  foe 
squeeze  on  chemical  opera- 
tions much  better  than  its 
rival.  Royal  Dutch/Shell,  and 
BP  shares  rose  7p  to  603p. 

Buoyed  by  firming  oil 
prices  and  a 7 per  cent  in- 
crease in  production,  profits 
from  exploration  and  produc- 
tion soared  34  per  cent  over 
foe  quarter  to  £1,488  million.  ■ 

Output  was  boosted  by 
three  new  UK  North  Sea  oil- 
fields coming  on  stream. 

The  company  forecasts  that 
foe  crude  oil  price  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  up  exploration 


Drug  group’s  strength 
makes  dealers  quail 


profits  over  the  third  quarter, 
because  world  crude  prices 
are  supported  by  delays  in 
resumption'  of  exports  from 
Iraq. 

This  helped  to  offset  a sharp 
downturn  in  chemicals  which 
saw  profits  collapse  from 
£502  million  to  £242  million 
over  foe  half-year  period.  The 
business  has  been  hit  by 
lower  demand  from  industrial 
customers  and  the  effect  of 
European  plants  being  closed 
for  routine  maintenance. 

BP  insisted  that  it  had 
taken  steps  to  improve  foe 
business,  with  moves  such  as 
its  recent  joint  venture  with 
Dow  chemicals  to  expand  in 
foe  polythene  manufacturing 
market 

Within  refining  and  mar- 


keting, half-year  profits 
soared  from  £176  million  to 
£365  million  as  plant  improve- 
ment boosted  operating  mar- 
gins. British  petrol  sales  are 
still  losing  money  because  of 
foe  fierce  price  war,  but  BP 
expects  the  business  to  break 
even  over  the  second  half. 

Comparable  figures  last 
year  were  depressed  by  a 
£62  million  rationalisation 
charge. 

BP  is  still  waiting  to  hear 
whether  foe  European  Com- 
mission will  approve  its  cost- 
saving  drive  to  link  up  refin- 
ing operations  with  foe  US- 
based  Mobil.  An 
announcement  by  the  EU 
merger  authorities  is  ex- 
pected tomorrow,  according 
to  sources  in  Brussels. 
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WORKFACE/OId 
skill  is  revived 
in  Lowestoft,  says 
CHRIS  BARRIE 


A LOVE  and  understand- 
ing of  wooden  boats 
seems  scant  guarantee 
of  a job  anywhere  in  the 
world.  But  a qualification 
from  a boatbuilding  college, 
in  Suffolk's  most  economi- 
cally depressed  town,  is  prov- 
ing a good  enough  passport 
for  many  college  students  to 
find  work  as  far  away  as  New 
Zealand  and  the  US.  All  find 
work  before  they  graduate. 

John  Elliot,  principal  and 
owner  of  the  International 
Boatbuilding  Training  Col- 
lege in  Lowestoft  says:  “If 
you  want  to  wander  the 
world,  you  need  to  be  a den- 
tist or  a boatbuilder.”  And 
preferably  a boatbuilder  who 
works  in  wood,  despite  the 
fact  that  nine  out  of  10  boats 
are  built  in  glass  fibre. 

His  college  is  deluged  with 
applications  from  would-be 
boat  designers,  builders  and 
boatyard  managers.  So  many 
apply  for  the  60  places  open 
each  year,  that  the  college 
uses  psychometric  tests  In  an 
effort  to  select  only  those  who 
will  succeed. 

Some  applicants  want  to 
come  to  Lowestoft  simply  to 
learn  the  advanced  carpentry 
and  joinery  that  Is  foe  kerne- 
lof  the  course.  Some  are 
school-leavers.  Many  are 
people  fed  up  with  careers  in 
foe  professions.  And  many, 
such  as  32-year-old  Use 
Oelbers.  hear  about  the 
course  on  an  international  | 
grapevine.  j 

Ms  Oelbers  gave  up  a i 
career  in  Amsterdam  to  work  i 
with  wood.  She  acknowledges 
that  learning  to  build  a boat 
from  scratch  in  just  12 
months  was  physically,  as 
well  as  mentally,  demanding, 
but  it  was  worth  It:  “Wood,” 
she  says,  “is  such  a beautiful 
material.” 

In  the  boatyard  sit  the  skel- 1 
etal  outlines  of  clinker  din- 


ghies, a 37-foot  ketch,  and  foe 
hulls  of  future  lifeboats.  The 
keel  of  what  will  be  a 29-foot 
yacht  sits  in  the  sunlight 
Chris  Fhrrt  a 38-year-old 
marine  engineer,  who 
renounced  the  steel  and  con- 
crete world  of  the  North  Sea 
oil  platforms  For  Lowestoft 
gestures  at  the  exposed  back- 
bones of  the  boats.  Fibreglass 
is  too  important  to  be  totally 
ignored  on  foe  course,  but  Mr 
Ferri  dwells  on  wood:  “It  is 
alive  to  us.  It  bends,  twists 
and  shapes.”  He  adds:  “Look 
at  how  the  grains  run.” 

The  beauty  or  foe  crafts- 
manship seems  a world  away 
from  the  reality  of  commer- 
cial boating  In  Lowestoft  The 
country’s  most  eastern  town 
has  been  hit  by  the  decline  in 
fishing,  which  has  cost  1.700 
jobs  since  1980,  not  counting 


For  boatbuilders 
the  consolation 
is  real  likelihood 
of  constant 
employment 


foe  jobs  lost  in  associated  in- 
dustries. such  as  food  process- 
ing and  shipbuilding- 

One  in  five  males  were  un- 
employed in  spring  1994  when 
the  European  Commission 
singled  the  town  out  for 
special  assistance. 

Most  recent  data  suggests 
that  9.5  per  cent  of  the  work- 
force are  unemployed  in 
Lowestoft  and  the  surround- 
ing area.  Much  of  Lowestoft 
looks  in  poor  repair,  the  salt 
and  wind  leaving  a worn 
beauty  behind  in  some  places, 
dilapidation  in  others. 

Pay  for  those  in  work  Is 
low,  between  10  and  15  per 
cent  below  the  national  aver- 
age. That  applies  to  boatbuild- 
ing as  well,  where  even 
highly  skilled  craftsmen  will 
make  only  £8  an  hour.  For 
boatbuilders  the  consolation 
is  a real  likelihood  or  constant 
employment,  if  not  in  boa- 


tyards then  as  a carpenter, 
electrician  or  plumber.  All 
these  trades  are  needed  in 
boat  making,  and  are  taught 
at  the  college. 

Mr  Elliot's  effort  Is  aimed 
at  an  international  skills  cri- 
sis. rather  than  local  employ- 
ment problems.  Set  up  by 
boating  industry  executives 
alarmed  at  the  shortage  of 
skilled  craftsmen,  the  college 
was  bought  by  Mr  Elliot,  its 
former  manager,  after  Us 
multiplicity  of  owners  proved 
too  cumbersome. 

He  was  aware  that  tradi- 
tional skills  were  dying  out  so 
he  has  concentrated  on  teach- 
ing wooden  techniques.  The 
instructors  are  aware  that 
they  are  passing  on  tradi- 
tional skills  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  they  are  in 
their  50s  and  60s,  and  the  col- 
lege is  now  training  students 
interested  in  becoming  future 
instructors. 

The  college  is  undoubtedly 
a sound  business.  Students 
pay  £6.000  each  for  foe  course 
— and  living  costs  can 
amount  to  another  £9.0oo. 
The  students  make  boats  to 
order,  thereby  contributing  to 
college  overheads. 

The  course  is  also  the  epit- 
ome of  a private  sector  solu- 
tion to  a skills  shortage.  Mr 
Elliot  is  unashamedly  ruth- 
less in  his  approach  to  his 
charges. 

Once  accepted,  students 
face  assessment  during  the 
year  on  their  timekeeping 
and  attitude.  A full  diploma  is 
only  awarded  to  those  who 
demonstrate  “exemplary 
standards  of  timekeeping  and 
effort”.  Students  clock  on  and 
off.  As  the  course  literature 
says:  “The  college’s  rules,  reg- 
ulations and  work  ethics  . . . 
closely  reflect  those  of  the 
boating  industry.” 

Agreeing  that  foe  college 
aims  to  produce  not  just 
skilled  students  but  also 
“good  employees”,  Mr  Elliot 
says  that  boatbuilding  needs 
good  timekeeping  because  it 
is  a team  effort.  He  adds:  “We 
are  not  here  to  take  up  train- 
ing places  with  people  who 
will  not  put  their  backs  into 


OUTLOOK/  Zeneca 
has  become  a victim 
of  its  own  success, 
writes  IAN  KING 


SPARE  a thought  for  Sir 
David  Barnes,  As  chief 
executive  of  Zeneca,  one 
of  Britain’s  three  premier 
drug  companies,  he  yesterday 
unveiled  a sparkling  set  of 
half-year  profits  only  to  be 
rewarded  by  a sharp  mark- 
down in  his  company’s  shares 
by  foe  City's  dealers. 

Worse  still,  in  a subsequent 
press  conference,  where  any 
other  company  publishing 
such  results  would  be  ques- 
tioned on  how  such  a perfor- 
mance had  been  achieved.  Sir 
David  was  grilled  on  whether 
he  expected  Zeneca  to  stay  in- 
dependent, and  In  particular 


whether  Zeneca  had  received 
a takeover  bid  from  fierce 
rival  SmifoKline  Beecham. 

The  reason  for  foe  fall  in 
Zeneca's  price  — down  20p  to 
1431p  — is  easy  enough  to  ex- 
plain. Simply,  foe  figures  Zen- 
eca put  out  yesterday  were  so 
good  that  it  looks  like  more 
and  more  cf  a tall  order  for 
anyone  to  be  strong  enough  to 
make  a bid  for  the  company. 

The  less  anyone  looks  like 
bidding,  foe  more  foe  shares 
will  drop  — although  foe 
market  is  still  convinced 
there  is  a buyer  waiting  in 
the  wings. 

It  is  a problem  Sir  David, 
for  one.  is  heartily  sick  of. 
Yesterday,  he  railed  at  foe 
takeover  rumours,  describing 
them  as  “verging  on  the  irre- 
sponsible". He  described 
reports  of  merger  talks  with 
SmifoKline  as  “wild,  unsub- 
stantiated, wholly  untruthful 
and  fictional”. 
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Meanwhile  it  Is  business  as 
usual,  and  with  pre-tax  prof- 
its jumping  by  21  per  cent  to 
£611  million,  finance  director 
John  Mayo  said  profits  for  the. 
full  year  are  likely  to  be  in 
line  with  market  forecasts,  in 
foe  £1  billion  bracket 

The  star  performer  was  the 
agrochemicals  division  — 
which  some  In  the  City  would 
like  to  see  hived  off  — where 
operating  profits  were  hoisted 
by  a bumper  22  per  cent, 
thanks  to  foe  boom  in  world 
agricultural  markets. 

Almost  as  impressive  was 
the  core  pharmaceuticals 
business,  still  contributing  al- 
most two- thirds  of  operating 
profits,  and  where  a range  of 
new  products  — including 
anti-cancer  drugs  Casodex, 
Tomudex  and  Arimidex  — 
look  set  to  generate  strong 
earnings  growth  over  the 
next  few  years.  - 

However,  a niggling  doubt 
surfaced  yesterday  in  foe 
form  of  a small  fall  in  phar- 
maceuticals profit  margins, 
caused  largely  by  higher  de- 
velopment and  launch  costs. 
More  disturbingly.  Sir  David 
refuses  to  indicate  where  he 
expects  margins  to  be  next 
year,  apart  from  warning  that 
heavy  launch  costs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  run  up. 

By  contrast,  Zeneca’s  seeds 
business,  now  a joint  venture 
with  Dutch  group  Royal  Van- 
derHave,  has  reduced  its 
losses  spectacularly,  and  is 
expected  to  move  Into  profit 
next  year. 

Similarly,  clarity  has  been 
Improved  In  the  group’s 
speciality  division  by  the  sale 
cf  foe  Textile  Colours  and 
Speciality  Inks  businesses. 
Products  like  Quorn,  where 
sales  more  than  doubled  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  continue 
to  offer  great  potential. 

In  all.  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
Sir  David  Is  so  adamant  that 
Zeneca  has  plenty  of  opportu- 
nities to  go  it  alone.  Whether 
rivals  like  Roche  — another 
frequently  cited  predator  — 
will  allow  It  to  do  so  is  an- 
other matter;  but  for  now, 
Zeneca's  size  and  strengths 
are  almost  enough  to  make  it 
indigestible  for  any  rival. 
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Chris  Hawkins 


AS  THE  British  Hor- 
seracing Board  yes- 
terday pulled 
together  the  final 
draft  of  its  submission  to  the 
Treasury  asking  for  a cut  of 
around  1.75  per  cent  in  gen- 
eral betting  duty  to  alleviate 
racing's  financial  problems, 
there  is  a general  air  of  dissat- 
isfaction both  inside  and  out- 
side the  industry. 

Owners  and  trainers  are  be- 
moaning derisory  prize- 
money,  bookmakers  are  going 
out  of  business,  stable  staff 
are  not  far  from  the  bread 
line  and  the  punter,  who 
keeps  the  whole  show  on  the 
road,  sees  himself  as  mere 
cannon-fodder. 

Falling  betting  turnover 
due  to  the  National  Lottery 
and  a surfeit  of  fixtures  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  latest  in  a 
long  line  of  crises  besetting 
the  sport 

The  Lottery,  of  course,  is 
here  to  stay  but  even  If  the 
Treasury  reacts  favourably  to 
the  BHB,  something  can  and 
must  be  done  about  the  suffo- 
cating number  of  race  meet- 


ings which  next  season  will 
reach  a record  high  of  1,177. 

While  the  racecourses  want 
as  many  meetings  as  they  can 
get  the  punters  (as  distinct 
from  racegoers)  do  not  and 
there  is  evidence  that  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns  has 
set-in  in  the  betting  industry. 

In  this  respect  Sunday  rac- 
ing has  been  a major  disap- 
pointment Seen  as  the  likely 
panacea  for  racing's  ills  by 
generating  extra  betting  reve- 
nue. it  has  produced  encour- 
aging attendance  figures  but 
very  little  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased turnover. 

Bookmakers  who  Insisted 
that  Sunday  racing  could  not 
take  place  without  betting 
shops  are  now  saying  it  is 
hardly  worth  opening  and  are 
hi anting  the  poor  quality  of 
the  fare  served-up. 

The  punter,  already  sub- 
merged by  a wetter  of  meet- 
ings during  the  week  and  an 
Saturday,  has  cold-shoul- 
dered Sunday  racing.  He  sim- 
ply does  not- want  it  as  real- 
isation dawns  that,  as  the 
only  revenue  source,  be  is 
being  cynically  exploited  by 
all  and  sundry. 

This  is  not  a minority  view. 


Sanders  a hit  with  Harmony 


SEB  SANDERS,  substitut- 
ing for  Pat  Eddery,  came 
in  for  a winning  ride  on  Kings 
Harmony,  the  11-8  favourite, 
in  the  Harringtons  of  Brigh- 
ton Handicap  yesterday. 

Kings  Harmony  led  after  a 
furlong  and  then  forged  clear 
in  the  straight  to  beat  Ivory’s 
Grab  Hire  by  three  lengths. 

Peter  Makin.  the  gelding's 
trainer,  said:  "Seb  had  to 
keep  the  horse  going  in  the 
strong  headwind.  If  he  hadn't 
our  chap  would  just  have 


stopped.  Obviously  it  stopped 
some  of  those  behind  us.” 

King’s  Harmony  is  the  sixth 
racehorse  owned  by  Ten  Of 
Hearts,  a 10-woman  syndi- 
cate, which  has  won  with 
every  horse  that  has  run  in 
its  colours. 

Brett  Doyle  moved  on  to  foe 
34  winners  mark  on  Multi 
Franchise  in  foe  Stanmer 
Claiming  Stakes.  He  led  two 
furlongs  from  home  and  then 
held  off  foe  challenge  of  Fol- 
lowthe  Allstars  by  a neck. 


Virtually  everyone  you  meel 
on  the  racecourse  and  in  bet 
ting  shops  is  of  the  same  opin 
Ion  but  the  BHB  remains  im 
placably  opposed  to  cute. 

Rod  Fabricius,  who  as  clerfi 
of  the  course  saw  attendances 
drop  on  two  of  the  five  days  ai 
the  Goodwood  festival,  has  ar 
ticulated  that  problem  believ 
ing  that  saturation  point  ha! 
been  reached.  “Ten  years  age 
there  were  22  fixtures  durins 
Goodwood  week  but  last  weefe 
there  were  29  — an  increase 
of  nearly  80  per  cent,”  points 
out  Fabricius.. 

"Racing  is  becoming  toe 
available  and  foe  product  is 
being  spread  too  widely.  Tni 
not  calling  foul  and  I’m  all  ir 
favour  of  competition  but  ws 
need  a rationalisation  of  the 
fixture  list  Otherwise  t be 
Levy  Board  is  not  seeing 
value  for  its  money." 

It  is  plain  common  sens t 
that  the  same  level  of  Levy 
Board  investment  — over 
£30.3  Twin  ion  fo  prizemoney 
last  year  — would  be  a lol 
thicker  if  it  were  not  spread 
so  widely. 

Owners  calculate  that  their 
horse  needs  to  win  four  races 
to  break  even  in  a season  and 
if  it  could  be  got  back  to  the 
old  figure  of  three  they  might 
feel  a trifle  more  satisfied. 

Whatever  foe  outcome  of 
foe  BHB  submission  to  foe 
Chancellor  and  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  fixture  list 
controversy,  the  sad  and  irre- 
trievable feet  is  that  British 
racing  will  remain  the  pauper 
on  the  international  stage. 

Cardinal  errors  have  been 
maria  — originally  and  most 
significantly  foe  failure  to  es- 
tablish a Tote  monopoly  and 
more  recently  the  selling- 
short  overs  SIS  — so  that  the 
debate  here  will  always  con- 
cern itself  with  how  to  make  a 
silk  purse  out  of  a sow’s  ear. 


Whining  duet . . . Kings  Harmony,  with  Seb  Sanders  up,  on  their  way  to  victory  at  Brighton  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH  ROOm  SAMBEfl 


Silca’s  My  Key  should  score  for  Channon 


Mick  channon's 

physical  legacy  of  his 
footballing  days  is  a 
rolling,  arthritic  gait  but  ma- 
terially it  is  the  Saxon  House 
stables  in  Lamboum  from 
which  he  runs  a highly  suc- 
cessful training  operation, 
writes  Chris  Hawkins. 

Getting  a quick  return  on 
two-year-olds  has  been  his 
speciality  and  to  do  this  he  is 
prepared  to  send  runners  the 


length  and  foe  breadth  of  the 
country,  as  evidenced  today 
when  he  transports  Silca’s 
My  Key  to  Newcastle  for  the 
Northern  Racing  Nursery. 

Silca’s  My  Key  (2.30)  is 
working  hard  for  her  com 
and  reappears  only  five  days 
after  running  at  Ascot  where 
she  was  second  to  Union 
Town  having  comfortably 
won  a seller  at  Yarmouth  the 


She  has  a good  chance 
today  and  would  appear  to 
have  most  to  fear  from  Top  Of 
The  Wind,  runner-up  to 
Double  Park  at  Ayr. 

Shirley  Sue  (5.00).  trained 
by  Mark  Johnston,  is  an  in- 
teresting runner  in  the  St 
Modwen  Handicap  on  this 
card. 

This  filly  with  a classic  ped- 
igree — she  is  by  Shirley 
Heights  out  of  a Grundy  mare 


— has  shown  improvement 
on  foe  all-weather  and  won  by 
IB  lengths  at  Southwell.  She 
looks  well  handicapped  back 
on  foe  turf  with  only  8st  01b. 

At  Brighton  Sheer  Face 
(2.45)  looks  the  pick  of  some 
moderate  performers  in  the 
Marina  Maiden  Auction 
Stakes  on  the  strength  of  his 
debut  sixth  to  Putra  at  San- 
down  although  he  did  not 
seem  to  improve  on  that  when 


only  fifth  at  Kempton  last 
time. 

There  is  evening  racing  at 
Kempton  where  Dane  O'Neill 
can  take  the  opening  Irish 
Night  Apprentice  Handicap 
on  Evidence  in  Chief  (5.50). 

He  wan  a claimer  last  time 
on  the  David  Elsworth- 
trained  three-year-old  who 
was  backed  from  7-1  to  4-1 
and  is  obviously  useful  in  this 
type  ofcompany. 


Racing 


Call  for  more  casK 
and  less  fixtures 
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Kempton  tonight  with  guide  to  the  form 
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OCBHar  8* 

VlbMl 


C^ihS  Ga.  5-t  Mrstor  RaAN',  W GW*.  WSm** 


* TIM^  ' jcw* 




' . ,t_i  ^rr"  /-i’  5»' 


0,  Haeer  OoU 


0-4 ,1»  11-1 WM  fug*  fltMOM.SIHwtrCWiawlWjj1 


W-1IAM 


««*T  CUMHAWTCAI' 

7-35“°  <AMSL(*)iak  Mbinl-HW)  •—  rye  ■IT  3 


>■-'<- 1 >sib 


WJI 
JCMH8V* 
J Huort 


ttMl  AA8«IMSniAliaBS(SS)F Harrs  1-80 MFaoUBlS 

QS>-  OUB  ALBSBT  (329)  jQottf  3-fe-O IDWa.HI 

(DQEOB  BLAflY  BAM  (1B)JlfcdJO 4-8-n PI«Mh(m»* 

ouMDCtASMCoaHwrfsaniwnsJ-sji **«*»» 

1340C  TUan*m0U8sri2B)JE»re4-B-fl K Man  11 

'0052S2  UUPtWOO  (12)18*1  JCweSST ■ Coonortoa* 

S0-BD  BB88A  tm  H Candy  SS8 CMAUrB 

aim  HM8C  ST0O1.  un  (CD)  U BUnilarfl  5-B-I .JCMnaT 

13  D-COOQO  MOWHat  1138 (B)  1*1  HWalna^A-l KtofcjPJIfl 

14  80046  N08BY8AWKS(12)Cto"Ear»»‘reaa'-S» Kta  TtoM-r  l 

Ji  StHaBUOP8WA8ME(1WJB0iNrSSa R Adam*  14 

TVS)  Ragaak  JaMalB,  A#a  Of  RaaMy  7,  Boddog  Arad-  8 


ft 

ft 

7 

0 

9 

10 

11 

M 


iT^n-Q— ’ - ) — -I  mo— I-.  iv2Badtfng A&ma. 8-1  OurueSTircol. 7-1  Ncbby Bame*. 

HanfeMO.  SI  LUa  PBdl^i  IBn— an 


8,05  ■oRMMMY  FALKS  HANMCAAH»54)rd»  C3j^80 

1 500174  TAO-0FS3JWM7)(C)  ABaitoyS9-«_ 


3010  LUBA1A 11 B)  (V)  H Thcuswi  Jonei  3-9-7 
002544  TWOFBBI7(BP6lM5W_ 


OrifHbi(S)B 

4fM80)7 


4 0-B3S*  MmnrAllMUU»r(*2)(B»H»»>iWiS«TSJh-l 

ft  SMBSt  YIHA  (8»)  A Jarnq  SB-11 WJ 

■ »So0A810Un«LYSni»Bllll0(ftl(C)lfc*BWknnaJ-M 8000)3 

7 71~€C12  JAIWO (*)m J Ev™ ««  ----- 52uS5-4 

« <3J-(e  MfliMIKY 0AMC8B|11)6Br«uary  9-S< £MSS!?- 

g H.YWO fLOWTOS (21) B Hacnta  VS6 HMiMJwH 

4 Q20-004  IIACaiO BNMinA (13J ICO) B Morgan 

11  S-OCOOD  CUBAII  Wtr £22) w UuSOfl 4-B-l  . JF*8H» 

« CWJD5  8U8UPWH(H>HdlaM|1«3.B 

004  LA07  HHWNI  (12)  0 Crsgrow  K-19 


13 


18  aMTCO  TKH8  TIE  (54)M  Kantnard  W-iD 
18  flC0«  S4UN0HAlia(4O)UFMienUlHj0dWy«-lt< 

TgpFDHMTMftiTMDf  U»H  HaM^iudnL-^l  7.Jambn  8 

M0*7-f  T«H Oiahw. SI  Jm*a  Si  rtathyardauay.  tW Lady  Bersan.  7-1  Racing Brnada. SI 
SMntfhhl  U,  IS*  CHbh  RbbI  iStwra 


8.35  CAM8UMHMaKAP2HC2^1 

1 000022  TWN  JAY  CZ23BL  tool  huSSIfl YS**ti\0_ 

ft  43D5I MKYAA  OS)  (C)  J Bashl  B-S10  °1>^.,rC?f1 

S SJO28S0»A7THI7OPr««Jtono»«-»-6 MaOMunl 

4 2A4450  AMAME (OB) (C3J) II blUBM B-S11 JCymBB* 

s 000-413  WADADA(14)DBurtMU  5-W BHgKobmA 

■ eaooo  OnBlinrOUB(ia)UtiLSmitpSM — JFEganl 

7 anSSS  CLASSIC AWAW (133 Stem 3-SS  A»»aUd*14 

. Min.nMU81HiaAUiiJBMM-;  SDWuU 


04BE  nisna  .. 

a 00OS  MASAI MABH84) UBi JfeMlSSl  

• 0-00604  SA8DICUFFS{1X|B  H48  S-S5 

10  342500-  OZBWO0*  |4fi2)  N B^uge  5^-5 

11  flSD>7>-5  BM0O  (44)  W CUy  7-a-3  — 

IX  6MWI  " 


708reHM7g**fcyHB,Tn»Jay7,Tndlrnf.  8 

MM  Si  Tatn  J«|  5-1  Lilian  n-2  Wtfada  Si  h.  at  Tne  7r:  C.ui.;  A«a>.  css  ’-i 
rrytran  1»n 


Brighton 


2-16  Bran* 

lASShaarFaea 

3.15T*CaH)US 


DnsU 


MS  Hvtoquin  Waflt 
4.1  S Typhoon  Lad 
*40  Myntnry  Matthias 
6.1  S School  Boy 


Oolbv  Fkm.  * DaootM  lAAan. 

2- 1 5 88RHSI SSLUM  STAKES  2YO  Ef  C24270 

1 OK.  0B0WAHtLAD(48)8Ueehan£-!l BDnylaA* 

2 605  SPARKY (1 31  8-11 JFEsaal* 

3 C32  BHB*Mm(BF)C Alton 3-4  —MafOnDawar 

4 03443  DOZEN  ROWS  (11)1  Jones  B-6  ....  -XParharaS* 

5 0353  MYPncnilft(18)alUcCsnna4>  S6  JIMH3 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  BratfW  8.  Croy*t>6r  Lad  7 
1 BWi  laanria  2 B 1 1 B Dnyla  ft-1 3 (8  MnW  B as 

2-1  &ovsl*r  UC  SI  Brtttni  7-2  SbBdcy.  SI  Omen  Rosas.  1V-2  My  PtepSus. 


(8)2 


2.4  5 BUM  WUD8N  AUCT70H  STAKES  2Y0  71  £3481 

1 65  SHEER  FACB{42)  W Uaa  5-12  JHaMl 

2 3 BBAHDONJACH(13)l8aldingSll  .T0Wb4 

2 0 CABrouCfS(8)MPresxw8-9  ODaMaJrfl 

4 V CHOP* (107)  R Jonioan  Houjhlofi  ST  A IWSIaaw7 

8 504  MYSTIC  QUBBT  (23)  K UcAubda  6-7 JFEgaaS 

■ 065  HEB8SHAH DANCER (16) BUiDman 8-4 .SDmnl 

7 55  SWAIU7WBRS2E(J4JJ  548/9*  S3 OBanhaoiS 

TOPFOOITVSi  Braadoo  Mr  8.  Myalk  QoeM  1 
1ft83aMoirt|l2B  10M  raatin  I a (MB—)  a ran 

■ irfeiu •'  ‘ Bnmtoo  Jack.  SI  Uync  Oue«.  SI  Choyn,  7-1  Cana  tow.  SI  Sheer  Fan.  SwaOmr  Bim». 
ISl  Herbatan  Dancer. 


3.1  5 TOT*  SPRINT  HAHMCAPBf  CMOS 

1 <61821  TAFAHHUS  (2)  (71b  u)  (CO)  M Ftlfllaie  4-IO-C J Stack  8* 

2 OOQOIl  CXVXTAL HBQMTS(13)(CD) R O'&dVniV SSW  J>Harlmi8 

3 001301  ALWAYS  08ACC(«K7feai]  (CD)  Uss  Gar  K81aaai<-SB  HCodaUM  3 

4 442525  MDAJJMHAl{S}(B}CllUfrff)  SS8  -.  87tUoK4 

9 4HHB  MEUORS (13) (DJJToUflr 3-9-2  - SSaWatt7 

ft  312232  VOnM(7)IBF)TNsuthlBi5-S9 - CDtffMd  1 

7 1P3S3  ABLESHBBFY(14)  M H EasWtEv  4-S9  _ — — JFEguS* 

B 131053  SHARP 8B> (S) (CO) BFJcateSSJ  — - J>Bfefa2* 

TOP  FOMI  TIPS:  Ahnaya  Omen  B,Cryata1HalgHa  7,Tifahlmt6 
IMSeVUnM  M 8 0 7 ■ Yaota  3-1  a H0  8 ran 

•aoMpSi  TatuAav  7-?  Ahuv*  Once,  4-icryra/R«gn“-  “o' tors,  si  AWaSaemr.  v0  Kxt-B. 


3.45  BnamoH  summer  handicap  in*  v a^nu 

1 iraeto  JTWHB8ia»aBS  pat  m saw  ssn JBeUo 

2 0 BUSS0tmU(2O)MJBna3-(H) p 

2 0002S3  T0MAL(14)R  Ingram  4-SI2  — A 

4 004QS3  PMSC  OF  KASHMR  (13)  P Harris  i-Si  1 O 

5 S 14512  HABLEQUM WALK (20) (BF) R OSuDrvan 6-S9 - S! 

8 aswo  mSKY YU (21) P Kedewav  5-8-8  HI 

7 000600  DOUBL8 RUSH (7) (D)  T UDIs 4-3-6 TMa4 

ft  0400S  HRWSCH0IGSC384)  A NaaeaRdn 6-7-10 PMuteft 

ft  805(05  HtMZA BIOBY  (IB) (U) N LHitodHi S7-1D NCMabS 

10  404040  OTOUT P lacnum r Niii»wn S7-10 CBnnMI2 

11  000050  PAMM0HA8IA  (33)  JL  Harm  ST-io DedNaCnbaalO* 

TOP  FPBM  TlPSr  Ifrththmftinta  6,  Prida  OT  KiataiUr  7,  II Mu  n I W«M8 
!08lfer(7M)4aiTQtlmSIOI«lnhM|11na 

lUftfcgi  SI  Harlequin  0ft.  SI  Iramatuartoss.  Pride  01  Kashmir,  SI  Tonal,  7-1  BtcUnrnUle.  Rqty  Til 
SIDouMbRou 


4.1  5 CUFTOHtf)ILI  W2NAN  AllcnOO  MABNM  STAKES  3YO  1m3t  IBSydaCAJSI 

1 OS5D-6  THE LBUOtS PMUE (18)  J HQs M JflaldS 

2 6024  TYPHOOH IAD (30| S Dow B-0  SM«2 

3 0-00  A0tt7ia»(23J*MeAMin8S» flSMHIM' 

4 S PHOCCnmi  (337)  l Balding  SO  - .TOwal 

9 H»  SOUTH  MB  (11)  Mrs  J Cecil  B-a  . A CM  4 

TOP  HMH  7*41  HkaCMafc  ICLSaWWM  T 

1ft95iCo9gla3  8 11  PaM  Eddwy  8-4  (R  (Mam)  3 ran  , 

B-4  Pika  Cnwk,S1  TjryboonLad.7-2  Soldi  Wnd.  7-1  Hie  LagciB  Pnda.  1S1  Anunufoa. 


4.45  L8VY  flOARO  HABMH  HANDICAP  Tf  C2JM1 

1 023445  MUST  JONES  (7)  GChartaa-JonM  SS11 .TOftal 

2 S30509  OFncSHOUHS(91)CCyzar4-S9  .... J>  HoomflaM  • 

3 0-42C5  FLAaSTAFF  (21)  HF)G  l Moore  3-9-7  JIMa(7]4» 

4 3*6266  WYSTBIY MATTHIAS (7) Ita 6 Sanders 3-4-4 .aDalHaMS* 

8 O-OGOO  TRAPPHlHOSMAll  128) S Ingram 4-9-1 ABrthaii 

ft  30HXX0  CURRHIT L6ADBI (37) UBS  K George  3-8-7 RPHcalO 

7 0D-28SD  HAW  A MCHTCAP(18t  N Unnoctofl  7-8-5 TCI 


6B6HAFWMimjHM(f 7) CMnrrae 3-8-4  . — ... 


ft  IttKGO  BAlREAH(27)nO'Sidktan4-S1 lMai74 

1ft  400003  WELCOME IU (13)  JL  Harm  3-7-12 FHnrtaa  1 

TSP  flOHM  Tlflb  IlMMnr  HMttia*  B,  «Mmt  JeaM  7,  Fl«ata(f  8 

10M|udi4DD84fta««4BlMWUwa 

Badftv  11-4  MrOe/y  IMIhl  Si  FUgMB.  7-2  Vehmi  Jones,  si  oiks  nwi,  weanme  usiima 
HrahBM 


5.1  5 BMUtmMI  WU8QI  HANDICAP  Bf  Bftydt  C2J34 


IDG220  SCHOOL  BOV  (8)  T Laughton  3-10-0  

085  CAOKAU  ELftOAHT (1ft) N CaUagfean 3-9-9 JSIackA 

OBM  MftMPtn8ft6AU(21)JTo»w3-S5  **iailm  T 

S0S4K  DOUBLE  MPBEBSIOM  (20)  J L Harr  U 3-S11 OMfiaUB 

050-000  MAC  PATES  (12)  D AiMim*  J-SS  APartanl 

000059  MARKETS B8AU (ft) MnEasterOv 3-7- 10  OhnMH 


TOP  POM  TIPftc  EWal  lay  ftjCadawi  Maipad  7 

Iftftfti  WMrCMiaaaftft  13  J DMkM  (T ItaftM 8 ran 

Batuar  7-4  CMawi  EtoganL  5-1  SchoM  Boy.  7-?  MempMa  Bean.  SI  Martel*  Bam.  IS)  £ka tore 
tocresston,  tH  Mk  Oom. 


Results 


BRIGHTON 

SO©  (M  SSydah  1,  SKYERS  FLYER,  N 

Connorton  (7-JJ;  2.  Btaadng  CaMta  (ISl). 
ft,  B«M  AlHcan  74-1)  1S-B  lav  Tsar  White 
7 rm.Nk.2.  (Ronald  THOtipaga)  TomiCfiBO: 
£2.10.  £4.80.  OlMl  F.  £37  90  CSF:  C44J6. 
Tricast  £146.75.  Gop'  M1-S)  whimrawi  n« 
under  order*,  f ?n»0  4 applies  » all  bets. 
deduction  iSp  In  pound. 

7.7©  (71  214ydcp  1.  MUVTl  FRAN- 
CMtSfi-  B 0oy18  (S1I.  ft,  Fwftowtha  A8- 
atara  <33- U.  X Ohdhal  111-0).  7-4  Iflv 
Uncte  Georgo.  T r«n.  M>.  SI  (B  Girttoyi  Tow: 
£5  6ft  £2.60.  C5L20.  Dual  F'  £68.30.  CSF' 

SOOfar  20Vydc) r f. KIKOS MARMOMy, 
S Sanders  (1 1-8  lav]:  2,  ImrY*  Crab  W*» 
1 13-2).  2.  PrincaMa  Lyphard  (14-1 1. ^ 8ron 
3 IS.  (P  14  ok  in  I Totn.  Li  Bft  £1  30.  £1 30 

Dual  F £4.4ft  CSF-  £9  IS.  ^ 

3JO£1rt3f  1Mj«1.  CAMT6M  VEN- 
TURE, V.  Woo 3t  ill— Cl.  2,  Vokta  In 


Shy  (2-1  lav),  a,  Fabaftona  Mate  (SI),  ft 
ran.  1.  iX.  (S  Woods)  Tola:  £4  4©;  E2J0. 
£1.80  DuJIF:  £4  20.  CSF.  CO. 64 
4J30  (1  m WI  96yd»)i1 , ZCUBA,  J fedrai 
ISir.2.eNicackM8(13-2);  ft,FP^<t  Man- 
tar  (4-1).  7-2  lav  Siesta  Time  IOran.X.18- 
(Mrt  N UacAirlay)  Tour  Cfi.7©  £2.90.  £2J». 
CWft  Dual  F-  £33.70.  Trio-  £157J0l  CSF' 
£38  Jt  Tricast  £136.62. 
uo  C6T  20fty0s)i  1.  SHARP  IMP,  D 
B»oga  (13-2);  3,  Craoiong  (15-8  bvl;  3, 
Astral  Innate-  (8-1).  6 ran.  X.  lX  IH 
Flower)  Tb»  C7.1©  £3  40.  £140.  Dual  F: 
£7.70  CSF  £18.23.  NR- Barbrahen. 

PLACBPOT:  £1.308  00.  OUADPOTI  £1 4.70. 

CATTERiCK 

2.16  (IBB  71  177yrfa):  1,  FEARLESS 
WONDER,  K Darley  (5-2);  X O iatant 
Storm  (Sfi).'3i  RWrpRaM  (6-5  lav}.  6 ran. 
12.  7.  (U re  M Revalayl  Tom  £2^4©  £1  50. 
£1 60  Dual  F'  C300  car-  £8.99. 

2^S  (70: 1,  MV  OODS0H,  K Fallon  (11-4 
tavt  3,  ftoseate  Lodge  HO-1);  3,  Mb* 
PhgaReiiSii  4.AMntei’aMX«(0-i)  18 
run.  t.  i».  1k  iJ  Eyrel  TcUe  £5  0(t  £1.10 


Newcastle 


JLftO  SILCA’S  MV  KEY  (nop) 
3.00  Ho’t  Oat  Whtgs 
3-30  Hoad  Obi 


4- 00  Cal  Mo 

400B**lo 

5- 00  Shirley  Sue  (rib) 


□raw  Mo  i 


: Oaad  to  ft™.  ■*  Deantea  Mteben. 


Rgmc*  hi  Eaaefcat*  after  bom's  i 

2.30  H0RIHBM  RAOMC  HWISSTV  WUBMAP270  7f  £Z»»7 

2542  TOP  OF  THE  WHO  (16)3  0X61119-7 K Fate  7 

5Do4  SKELTON SDVEHEMN (IB) R HoUnshead S3 FLywb(3)9 

4DM  OUR  FUTURE  M)  II  JdlKWi  SO  - JWaoaart 

a»ROrALOT(18JM«£ffiltefriySC  OteaOtewZ 

COSTS  SMCA’S  MY  KEY  (6)  (D)U  Channon  SU  . J ForUm.  4 

S27W  RUN  LUCY  RUN  (13)  fl  Guest  S6  

85*  FAST  SWI  (37)  T Bar  I Ml  S3 Jltejt 

0003  CAMS SWUST(14}TEaxWYB-3  — LChamadrt 

Bn— nrt 

TOP  FORM  TIPSl  Tap  01 The  «U  B,  Shallaa  Snamfgn  7,  te  U»  6 
IMS  AS— a 2 B 5 J Wan—  ft-R  (J  BMhaQ  8 ran 

Rente*  5-2  Top  Ol  The  Wind.  SI  Slu  5 M?  Key.  7-2  Ow  Frtanr.  *-i  Sfeehon  Sovereign.  7-1  Run  Lucy  Run. 
Si  Cqun  Sunset 


3^H>  COSPORTH  APPEB1TKC  8SUJMQ STAKES  JYO  te.41  Myds  E2,1ftft 

1 D33T33  RAOTIME  CDWQM9L  (B)  (D)  C Thorwon  S13  P Sawney  S 

2'  BMWW  B0YBLAWaarr(11)»*rsSSmBnE-i! CLoadnr(S)1* 

3 000575  ffFSOOnreitsscT3J(BF)U  Bell  SC — OtetbasrSd- 

4 4-0  SLEEP!  BOY  (30)  W Slotey  S12 -laaaWmdaT 

9 643406  EHAT  Jftl  WASTE (1 8) J QfJert  S12 SCapp4 

• QOOOD  BRKHT  PET  (12)  Mrs  S Smith  S7 -Aa—r  teinn{3) 

2 

7 0(1  CAIR3)ONCP6E(12)AMl*hohBndS7  CM 

TOP  PORN  UPS.  He*  Oat  Wtafe  8.  MrM  Jta  Wmte  7 
Iftftfti  Kte  3 BOPMetaooa  «-4(CThamtea)4rM 

itetepN  ria'c  Got  wings.  Si  Ragnme  Coaprt. 7-2  Whai  Jnn  Wails.  Si  Bright  ReL  Si  Cameron  (dp, 
W-1  Boy  Blaieney.  66-1  S»eoy  Boy. 


3.30  UTTOXETBimAN  AUCTION  HAIMS  STAKES  ZYO  81  C2£B8 

1 03  AUflejAN(13)MBeUS(l MFeMaa3 


6 KRYSTAL  DAVSY  (48)  T Barron  9-0  JFartwS 

SAD  HAD  BAD  U Johnalcn  SO JCD*«te»4 

3 HEAD  (URL  (ll)CThomiofl  6-9 AMaaftay* 

5i  MYSTIC  CIRCLE  (36)  (BF)  J Waits  8-9  _ _R  Ccoaorta*  1 


TOP  FORM  TB>h  MnHo  CMa  B,  Aarate  T 
Iftftfii  Haalai  2 8 8 Q DatfaM  3-1  (N  PraaeatO  T na 

9-4  Aureoan  1v-4  Sad  Ued  Bad.  Si  Head  G>rL  S2  UycK  Circle.  6-1  Kryaml  Dney 


4.00  Z8NUE81 8PPUAKEOF  SCONCE  LIMITED  STAKES  3VO  la  If  C2JM4 

1 ejects  SMARTER  CHARTER  (4)  UraJRarmden  SI — KFnte* 

2 716331  CALL  HE  (4)  (CO)  C Thornton  SO 

■ SMGl  KAflEB (11)  J Hbb  SH  .„..JFate4« 

4 DaaKTtSMJE  OF  IMS  (4)  MJuhmnM.SH "1*5*1. 

5 5231*4  WHITE  PLAINS  (12)  U BeU  S71 RMtetoft 


TOP  FORM  TOW:  Hate  ft,  WUr  Pbfaa  7 

10S5:  Cteflto  BWsa—  ft  6 13*  flate  fl-fO  (Un  J Itaafea) 4 ran 

11-4  WM»  Plana.  SI  Harab.  TtesaeOI  Lies,  7-2  Caf  Me.  SI  Siraner  Charter 


4-30  ZAMUSSUNOinHEMI  BLECTMC  HAMMCAP  7f  C3J34 

i acan  keston  pond  (zs>  on  m n v Anmey  ssm 


823rma«lLftia(B)(a)il0odi4-s5 

316DS4  CAVEBS  YANOOUS  (IB)  II  Johnston  5-S3  JWaaaar* 

961 B2D  862610(1 1) (C) IW  J HanvsdanSST  — 

OOllflO  nwaats FOU.Y (27) (D) Danya SmtoSSO .Item 

303330  KID ORT(12)(D)P Caber  SSI  1 J4Blrsb2 

Boms  S8M8PLPM  (8)(D)  P Howling  8-4-6  _ . . JJ  Darter  * 


TOP  FORM  TPS:  Tanrnlate  8,  OaMng  7 

IftftS:  Opaerak  Flyar  4 ft  1 1 K Fate  7«*  (O  Hate—)  4 raa 

Itatfktg- ?- 1 SatiooPond.  1-3 OviMing. si  SonMorom, si Boato. 7-iTinilen  Wly  SI Caven  1 jngow. 
X-1  mdOry 


5.00  ST.  HOOWBI  HAMMCAP  tea  KSLBIft 

1 3-66316  FRStCH  IVY (12)(0)(BF)  F Murphy  S1S0  —Tl 

2 030622  LATWAM  (13)  (OR  Allan  SSI  J - — *} 

a 20-4061  JAMAICAH  FUOHT  (18)  (P)JHilbSS13  — -J 

4 SO606  KARAYLAHM*) W SoreySSB  Jl 

5 S05W4  POROM 148) P Cahror  SS“  

ft  OOW12  SBUMEYSUE(111(6F)U  JoNietofiSSi  JWmoarB 

7 00-400  CALCANPO (47) E Iteymw S7-10  - - J U—e 

TOP  FOHM  TIPSi  Jaaatem  FftgM  B,  Pfancfa  hr*  7 
igaatBte  ltea>6 10  0 J Wmnrar  100-30(H  Jaiaictaa)  7 ran 

BtedteP  9-4  French  by.  Si  Jamuaui  OHM.  7-JLahnen.  SI  Ftrrgle.  7-1  Slurlet  Stm.  Si  KarayUr,  50-1 
Cacands. 


* Kieren  Fallon,  who  needs  two  for  his  maiden  century  after 
landing  a double  on  My  Godson  and  Peartree  House  at 
Catterick  yesterday,  has  partnered  54  of  his  winners  this 
season  on  the  eight  Yorkshire  tracks. 

• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — BRIGHTON:  2.15  Grovefair 
Lad,  Sparky.  KEMPTON:  6.50  Lear  Jet  NEWCASTLE:  3.00 
Boy  Blakeney.  NOTTINGHAM:  7 .35  Slapv  Dam;  8.05  Lubaba; 
8.35  Erlerao,  02zie  Jones. 


S3 .70.  £3.10.  C2.40.  Dual  F:  £39  80.  Trfa- 
£163.70.  CSF: E3CJ0  Tiicbw-E381.11 
3.1 5(70: 1.PEARYRNS  HOUSE,*  Fallon 
/i-2  lavi  2,  Lucky  Ooteood  (5-2):  3, 
orata  ten  16-H  3 >•"-  « ‘B  m“*> 

Tote:  C I.».  DuAl  F:  Cl. 70.  CSF  CLOi 
XM  dm  51  17ftyft*>  1,  SPINNING 
•house,  U Fenian  I9-*  2,  SH«ar> 

tee  IfalgW  (20-1)1  3,  temb  (20-1).  9-4 
JHav  WlndyerJfe.  9 Fan.  3.  lk.jp  kbvleyl 
toib:  Ccdo:  nso.  Ci^ft  Dual  F: 

£23  20.  Trkr  £13000  CfiF.  £41  Jfl.  Tr  least 
£66021. 

4.1ft  (im  31  21*ytt»):  1,  RUSHEH 
RAIDCR,  F Lyncn  (9-1)  2,  Lae  Alamo* 
(J-T);  3,  Ptarlyr  Uaocar  (7-4  lav).  10  ran 
18.  ZK  IK  MOM)  Tote:  C3XD;  Cl.  10,  Cl 50. 
£1.10  Dual  F.G&EL  Trio:  £2.60  CSF:CB.2l 
AAO  (Bqi  t,  KALAR.  K Darley  (ISO  la»L 
2,  Trie  luAENutu  Nay  ( 1 1-4).  ft.  HanMni 
Gold CM-i)  8 ran  2.  iX.  (0  Chapman)  Toler. 
£2.80.  Cl  30.  £1.10.04.70  DualF-£aso.T>-~ 
£28.70.  CSF  Cri.e2.  Tr  least  £43. . nm  Imp 
E xpreBO. 

JACKPOT:  Cl. 285  40 
PLACBPOTSC16SG  GUADPOTl  C4  00 


• Richard  Hughes  will  be  out  dacha 
el  lead  Friday  due  m IIKieas.  Hughe 
originally  hoped  lo  return  ai  Kumjuo 
ewriing  uw  giving  up  Kao  rtdee  all 
(on  on  Monday  and  his  two  booked  m 
althe  Sussex  meeting  Hus  attsmoon  . 
Peier  Harm  cuplained  yaLierday:  "ri 
hunuand  ilteworwihanhethougw. 
»wy  Oitoy  scheriuJe  (or  lockeys  at  Bib 
o)  the  season.  Hugftfls  has  rktdon  « 
"ere  in  BrHam  this  year. 
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The  only  man  in  this  New  Yorkshire  side  who  represents  the 
cantankerous  professionalism  of  old  is  Bevan  - an  Australian  , 


Hopps 


THERE  is  no  choice.  It's 
time  to  come  out  of  the 
closet.  Fm  a Yorks  hire- 
man.  Always  have 
been,  pretty  much  since  the 
day  1 was  born.  It  will  invite 
all  the  usual  prejudices — that 


all  my  kind  are  boorish,  pig- 
headed and  xenophobic — but 
Tm  just  going  to  have  to  live 
withit 

Common  sense  dictates  that 
shouting  your  Yorkshireness 
from  the  rooftops  (we  don't 
say  ‘one’s  Yorkshireness'’ up 
here  in  God’s  country)  is  best 
avoided.  These,  after  all.  are 
supposed  to  be  the  Sensitive 
Nineties.  But  every  glance 
towards  cricket’s  County 
Championship  brings  on  this 
irrepressible  urge  to  brag. 

Second  place,  we  proclaim, 
and,  despite  worrying  indica- 
tions to  the  contrary,  still 
rising! 

England  might  have  omit- 
ted to  picka  Yorks  hireman  for 


the  Headingley  Test,  but  those 
who  do  turn  up,  grumbling,  to 
the  Great  White  Rose  Refuse 
Tip  will  find  plenty  to  console 
them.  Conversation  will  not 
dwell  upon  Waqar’s  yorker  or 
Caddick’s  ears  but  on  weight- 
ier matters,  linked  to  county 
not  country:  Silverwood’s  out- 
swinger.  Vaughan’s  cover 
drive.  S temp's  flight. 

Frankly,  you’ve  no  bloody 
Idea  about  the  problems  of 
being  a Yorkshireman,  if  you 
don’t  mind  me  saying  so.  We 
won  the  last  of  our  29  champi- 
onships in  1968.  a decade 
longer  oat  of  power  than  the 
Labour  Party.  Since  then  we 
have  learned  to  live  with 
humiliation.  Adulthood  has 


not  been  one  long  party. 

In  all  that  time  the  sneers 
have  never  stopped.  Messrs 
Boycott,  Illingworth.  Close 
and  Trueman  are  forever  held 
out  as  representatives  of  a 
cussed  and  dogmatic  breed, 
even  though  afl  are  approach- 
ing pensionable  age  and  only 
Close  retains  an  active  con- 
nection with  the  club.  Perhaps 
we  should  be  grateful;  nobody, 
i as  far  as  I know,  has  yet  sug- 
gested that  Julie  BurchiH  was 
born  in  Heckmondwike. 

The  truth  is,  the  Sensitive 
Nineties  have  reached  York- 
shire. That  and  mobility  of 
labour.  The  only  player  in  the 
present  side  who  truly  repre- 
sents the  wise  and  cantanker- 


ous professionalism  of  old  is 
Michael  Bevan — and  he  is  an 
Australian.  Young  Yorkshire 
players,  politely  making  their 
way  in  the  world,  have  shrank 
from  his  moods  like  the  most 
fearful  Jane  Austen  heroines. 
It  is  embarrassing  to  admit  it, 
but  offer  them  a foaming  pint 
of  Tetley  Bitter  or  a bottle  of 
Danish  designer  lager  and  the 
result  is  no  longer  a foregone 
conclusion. 

About  the  only  homegrown 
player  to  conform  to  type  is 
the  captain,  David  Byas.  and 
even  hi<  Yorkshireness  is  that 
of  the  strong,  silent  Wolds 
farmer.  He  could  single- 
handedly  dig  20  sheep  out  of  a 
snowdrift,  stop  a runaway 


tractor  with  his  bare  hands 
and  not  boast  about  it  once. 

Whether  or  not  this  vubier-  ’ 
able,  young  team  wins  the 
championship,  Yorkshireness 
is  now  synonymous  with  fore- 
sight While  British  sport,  dis- 
turbed by  its  Olympic  failures, 
toys  with  sporting  academies, 
Yorkshire  are  already  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  own. 
True,  its  concept  of  a broad- 
based  education  may  be  lim- 
ited— three  months  of  nets 
followed  by  half  an  hour  on 
how  to  use  a Visa  card — but 
Its  results  are  undeniable.  * 

Bob  Appieyard,  an  England 
bowler  of  the  1950s,  argued  the 
academy's  case  so  persis- 
tently that  golfing  partners. 


having  observed  him  slice  his 
drive  down  the  right,  were  ru- 
moured to  hook  deliberately 
down  the  left  His  legacy, 
though,  will  be  immense. 

More  than  20  per  cent  of 
cricket  is  nourished  in  York- ‘ 
shire,  vast  proportions  of  it 
contentedly  multiracial.  An 
Asian  in  the  Yorkshire  side 
will  automatically  follow. 

In  tile  desolate  years  the 
local  leagues  turned  in  on 
themselves,  interest  return- 
ing only  when  a journalist 
vented  his  frustration  on  BBC 
Radio  Leeds  while  under  the 
Influence  of  drink/gout  tab- 
lets (delete  as  applicable).  Now 
loyalties  are  strong  again;  and 
for  Yorkshire  to  escape  Hea- 


dingley and  start  afresh  on  a 
new  greenfield  site,  they  will 
need  to  be. 

Those  still  convinced  that 
“breeding  will  out”  should 
consider  Howard  Wilkinson, 
the  Leeds  United  manager, 
whose  very  unpopularity 
arises  from  the  perception 
that  he  is  curt  and  contemptu- 
ous . . . precisely  the  qualities 
we  supposedly  cherish. 

What  Yorkshire  need  is  a 
slogan  to  ram  the  message 
home.  Something  harmless, 
inoffensive,  bland.  Something 
young  and  optimistic.  How 
about  “New  Yorkshire,  New 
Britain”?That  should  do  the 
trick.  Amazing  we  never 
thought  of  it  before. 


Soccer 


liefa  Cup,  qualifying  round,  first  leg:  FC  Kosice  0,  Celtic  0 

Blunt  features 
with  red  blemish 


Patrick  Glenn 
in  Kosice 


AN  UNINSPIRING 
muddle  of  a match 
ended  with  Celtic  as 
short-priced  favour- 
ites to  reach  the  first  round 
proper  of  the  Uefa  Cup.  If  not 
any  fitter  by  the  time  of  the 
second  leg  in  Glasgow,  they 
will  surely  be  significantly 
sharper. 

The  young  forward  Simon 
Donnelly  will  not,  however, 
be  playing  any  part  in  the  at- 
tempt. He  was  justifiably  sent 
off  for  a wild  lunge  at  Janocko 
nine  minutes  into  the  second 
half. 

It  was  the  Parkhead  side's 
good  fortune  to  encounter  op- 
ponents whose  scoring  at- 
tempts and  all-round  play 
were  as  slipshod  as  their  own. 
The  Slovakians  even  man- 
aged to  miss  a first-half  penal- 
ty. and  Marshall  in  Celtic's 
goal,  who  had  committed  the 


offence,  retrieved  his  stand- 
ing by  making  a string  of 
good  saves. 

It  was  not  so  much  one  inci- 
dent as  a mini-series  of  them 
which  demonstrated  the  slug- 
gish. frequently  dishevelled 
play  of  Celtic  during  most  of  a 
game  in  which  they  looked  as 
though  they  were  having  dif- 
ficulty in  summoning  suffi- 
cient interest  in  their  own 
affairs. 

Marshall  moved  forward  to 
receive  a seemingly  harmless 
lob  from  Karasek  to  his  own 
half,  then  seemed  to  nod  off  as 
he  fumbled  the  ball  at  the  feet 
of  Janocko.  The  Kosice  for- 
ward was  still  in  an  un threat- 
ening position  on  the  left  edge 
of  the  penalty  area  when  Mar- 
shall compounded  the  error 
by  diving  clumsily  and  pull- 1 
ing  him  down. 

The  goalkeeper  leapt  again 
a few  seconds  later,  this  time 
to  his  left,  to  hold  Zvara's  at- 
tempt at  the  conversion. 

He  had  not  been  on  his  feet 


Dons  dance  to  Dodds’  double  time 

SILLY  DODDS  scored  | for  the  substitute  Duncan 
two  goals  and  laid  on  Shearer  in  the  last  minute. 


LJ  two  goals  and  laid  on 
two  more  as  Aberdeen 
made  almost  certain  last 
night  of  place  in  the  first 
round  of  the  Uefa  Cup  with 
a 4—1  win  over  Zalgiris  Vil- 
nius in  Lithuania. 

Dodds  scored  with  a vol- 
ley in  the  43rd  minute  and 
a penalty  in  the  80th  after 
being  fouled.  He  also  sec  up 
a 70th-minute  goal  for 
Stephen  Glass  and  another 


for  the  substitute  Duncan 
Shearer  in  the  last  minute. 

The  Aberdeen  manager 
Roy  Aitken  said  after- 
wards: “This  was  a magnif- 
icent team  performance.” 

Wales’s  Uefa  Cup  repre- 
sentatives Barry  Town  face 
a formidable  task  in  their 
second  leg  after  falling  3-1 
to  Budapest  Vasutas  in 
Hungary,  where  Mark 
Ovendale  was  sent  off  two 
minutes  from  time. 


long  when  the  referee  pulled 
him  up  for  taking  too  many 
steps.  The  indirect  free-kick 
was  pushed  to  Kozak  and  his 
powerful  drive  was  kept  out 
by  the  line  of  defenders  rush- 
ing from  the  goal-line. 

Yet.  despite  the  disorder  of 
most  of  their  endeavours, 
Celtic  had  missed  an  opportu- 
nity which  was  almost  as 
good  as  a penalty  before  Mar- 
shall committed  his 
aberration. 

Thom  came  in  from  the  left 
and  fed  Cadets,  whose  quick, 
turn  finished  with  a shot 
which  came  off  a post  The 
ball  bounced  straight  to 
O’Neil  and  the  big  defender, 
very  carefully,  drove  it  low 
towards  what  looked  tike  an 
empty  net  He  had  deliberated 
so  long,  however,  that  Horn- 
yak  had  been  able  to  rush 
back  and  he  blocked  the  ball 
on  the  line. 

Later  Cadete  surpassed  that 
effort  snaking  on  to  Jan- 
ocko's  misdirected  header, 
chipping  the  helpless  Juraoka 
— and  sending  the  ball  wide 
of  the  Car  post 

Despite  the  general  poverty 
of  the  performance,  however, 
Celtic  should  ensure  another 
elimination  to  add  to  the 
undistinguished  record  of 
their  Slovakian  opponents, 
who  have  never  passed  the 
first  round  of  European 
competition. 

PC  KodeK  Juraoka:  Kozlej.  Karasc*. 
Sovtc  (Obsitnft.  59mm),  Zvara.  Janocko 
[Latin.  65).  Kozak.  Krai.  Prazonlca. 
Homyak.  RusnaV 

CalUcs  Marshall;  McNamara.  Boyd. 
O'Neil  McKinley.  McSny.  Oram.  Thom, 
O'Donnell  (Wiognorst.  64).  Dannolly, 
Cadeta  (Van  Hooydonk.  79). 

Heleree;  K Plum  (Austria). 


Celtic  flier . . . Cadete  surges  forward  as  Kosice’s  Kozak  gives  chase  in  last  night’s  Uefa  Cup  tie 


League  promises  review  as  Stevenage  lose  appeal  Smith  lightens 

. ' I'.1; | promotion  at  the  end  of  last  I rejected  the  club’s  challenge  I feat  "I  am  afraid  that  this  I League’s  £25  million  deal  with  I monies  to  the  union  — but  I O I | ^1 1T\  I ^ I ^ O 

season.  to  that  ruling.  I looks  like  the  end  of  the  line,”  I BSkyR.  only  for  specific  purposes,  I t4vJVJI  Uky  O I W 

Stevenaee  were  barred  Lord  Justice  Hnhhnusp  sit-  he  said  “Thpm  ie  a elioht  mrv.  I Hmrinf  neneed  to  hnld  a I ones  which  the  T-encme  now  » 


STEVENAGE  Borough's 
lengthy  battle  to  win 
promotion  to  the  Na- 
tionwide Football  League 
ended  in  failure  yesterday. 

The  GM  Yauxhal!  Confer- 
ence champions  will,  how- 
ever. Lake  solace  from  the  fact 
that  their  determined  efforts 
to  right  a perceived  wrong 
may  ultimately  bear  fruit 
League  officials  admitted 
yesterday  that  a review  of  the 
criteria  governing  admission 
to  English  football's  Third 
Division  was  now  inevitable. 

So  too.  it  would  seem,  are 
changes  to  the  controversial 
rules  that  denied  Stevenage 


Sport  in  brief 

Rugby  Union 

The  Five  Nations  dispute 
seems  likely  to  rumble  on  for 
a further  10  days  alter  the 
Scottish  RFU  president  Fred 
McLeod  said  yesterday  that 
the  home  unions  had  no  plans 
to  meet  tile  Rugby  Football 
Union  this  week.  “We  remain 
neither  confident  nor  pessi- 
mist ie.' ” he  said,  adding  that 
Scotland.  Wales  and  Ireland 
were  "seeking  clarification  of 
private  and  confidential  pro- 
posals by  the  RFU". 

Rowing 

Alison  Brownless  and  Jane 
Hall  won  their  heat  in  the 
artless  pairs  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  world  champion- 
ships at  Strathclyde  Park  yes- 
terday. The  lightweight  qua- 
druple sculls  also  reached  the 
semifinals,  finishing  third 
behind  Ireland  and  the  Czech 
Republic,  but  six  of  Britain's 
nine  crews  were  consigned  to 
triid  by  repechage. 

Bowls 

Fij  i went  top  of  section  two  in 
the  pairs  when  they  defeated 
Kenya  !tM»  in  the  Women's 
world  outdoor  championdiips 
at  Leamington  Spa  yesterday. 

In  the  other  sort  km  the  holil- 
lri'l*,nd’s  Flu  11  is-  Nolan 
ani.  Margaret  Johnston,  were 


promotion  at  the  end  of  last 
season. 

Stevenage  were  barred 
from  automatic  promotion  be- 
cause their  stadium  facilities 
were  not  up  to  the  required 
standard  by  December  31  of 
last  year,  the  League’s  official 
deadline.  Since  then  the  club 
have  carried  out  extensive 
budding  work  to  produce  a 
6, 000- minimum  capacity  and 
to  meet  other  outstanding 
requirements. 

Although  a High  Court 
judge  recently  upheld  Steven- 
age's claim  that  the  League’s 
deadline  was  unfair,  he  said 
he  could  not  award  them  the 
judgment  as  their  case  had 
come  to  court  too  late.  Yester- 
day the  Court  of  Appeal 


two  points  behind  South  Af- 
rica after  a 21-16  victory  over 
Ann  Dainton  and  Rita  Jones 
of  Wales.  England  lead  the 
triples  on  shots  differential 
with  plus  87.  from  South  Af- 
rica on  66  and  Scotland  on  43. 

Basketball 

Kevin  Vulin.  the  21-year-old 
New  England  Collegiate  Con- 
ference Player  of  the  Year, 
has  signed  for  Thames  Valley 
TIgere. 

Darts 

Bill  Lennard  has  died  at  the 
age  of  61.  A Lancashire 
county  player,  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  first  England  team 
and  made  more  than  30  inter- 
national appearances. 

Speedway 

The  Wolves  captain  Ronnie 
Corny  has  been  banned  for  1 
two  more  matches  and  fined 
£750  by  the  Speedway  Control  | 
Board  for  failing  a breath  test 
before  last  Sunday's  Four- 
Team  Tournament  final  at  Pe- 
terborough. The  American 
was  ruled  out  of  that  meeting 
and  faces  a punishment  by 
the  club. 

Rugby  League 

Tile  Oldham  Bears  centre 
Darren  Abram  was  cleared  by 
the  RFL  executive  committee 
of  making  a dangerous  high 
tackle  during  Sunday’s  win  ar 
Workington  Town. 


rejected  the  club's  challenge 
to  that  ruling. 

Lord  Justice  Hobhouse,  sit- 
ting with  Lord  Justices  Mil- 
lett  and  Swinton-Thomas, 
ruled  that  the  refhsal  was  a 
“just  outcome". 

The  League  spokesman 
Chris  Hull  indicated  that  a 
review  of  the  whole  mecha- 
nism for  promoting  clubs  to 
the  Third  Division  would  be 
undertaken  as  soon  as  poss- 
ible. “We  will  take  on  board 
all  the  comments  and  obser- 
vations from  both  the  judge 
and  from  the  Court  of  Appeal , 
and  we  will  fully  mwinp  ail 
aspects  and  criteria  for  ad- ' 
mission."  be  said.  , 

Victor  Green.  Stevenage's 
chairman,  was  gracious  in  de-  I 


Results 


Soccer 

eUFA  Cup 
Qualifying  round 
tent  Keg 
FC  Koalca  ID)  O 
16.000 


Z4gMaVMnlOI1 

Razanauakas  49  Dc 
1JOO  Glaa 

HOlia*  Vmmitm*  iZ)  3 

Bkvegl  5 Egrraay  42 
Farkas  87  (Deni 


DoSaQjn  £m) 
Qiaos  T2_  Snaarar  go 


Bctffcpaat  Vmmutam.  iZ)  3 Barry  T11  (1)  1 
Bkvegl  5 Egrraay  42  Evans  14 

Darios  67  (oenl  2.000 

Dynamo  Moscow  (Hus)  1.  Jus  (Pin)  1.  HJK 
Helsinki  (Rnl  2.  Chemomorets  Odessa 
(Ufcrt  2.  Sigma  Otomouc  jCrj  1.  Hum*  Kra- 
kow I Poll  a Dinamo  Ufcmk  (Bala)  2.  Sa$ik- 
tas  JK  nun  1.  Sfeonu  Oai)  0.  Malmi  (Swe) 
y.  Pa  mean  tYufll  0.  National  Bucftaraat 
(Ham  1 0 


wnrruax  acc  group  csmps  icro- 
ham  and  Nora;  Dounsr  HaalonaJ 
BormU-ifci  B Khar  74;  2.  l Naan  75. 3. 
P Rum m*  78.  IMS  i.  j Sbnom  75.  2.  M 
amort  77:  3.  D Scotland  TO.  (Mk  1.  H 
Hilton  76-  2.  j Evans  81: 1 U Alexander  95 
Ofctaa  U-IT:  1.  C Snecpard  64:  2.  N Thn- 
mma  86.  3.  K Martin  87.  IMK  1.  J Bflflos 
8ft  2.  H Stradling  91.  3.  G Macdonald  90 
U-1S.  1.  D Mooters  H.  2.  K AoOtfwon  OK 
3.  J Famfteta  8 McNavgM  92. 

Tennis 

«P  H&rs  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Muon. 
Ohio)  Oral  imuxt  P K*da  (Cs)  bt  T 
WoodbriCee  1 Ansi  6-3  B-0;  T taqvW 
iSwei  cl  B Blao  fZL-n)  6-1  6-2  VTuadaa 
(US|  H H Arazi  1 Marl  6-3.  6-1;  6 Gantt 
dll  M u Hanoi  iSwitz)  2-6.  6-3.  6-3,  • 
Kartnohar  iGe*j  CD  J EJnnan  <Ne»>  6-2. 
6-4.  C Woodruff  1US1  M A CTlIKnakOV 
,*-.«)  4-6.  7-6  (r-1. 6 AaiHM  t£Bi  n K 
C4ri«en  (Dam  7-6  6-4.  D Vaoafc  |Cii  M A 
Cari*:u  (Spi  6-1  6-4  * Hron  iCro)  W 
S CrJBlv  iAusi  6-1  rtd.  J SMtanfaarg 
■ Am,  b:  .'  Gratti  1US1  6-4  7-6  J Hmk 
iSmmU.  Bl  V.  McGu.ie  .US.  6-3  3-4  6-5  T 
Martin  -i—S,  M U Xi.c  juSi  4-0  6-1  M 


feat  "I  am  afraid  that  this 
looks  like  the  end  of  the  line," 
he  said.  “There  is  a slight  con- 
solation in  that  we  may  have 
earned  a victory  for  common 
sense  for  the  fiiture.  ! 

“Other  clubs  may  reap  the 
benefit  rather  than  us  but  in 
the  light  of  what  the  judge 
said  in  the  original  case  the 
League  must  surely  see  that 
their  criteria  for  promotion 

are  unfair.” 

Meanwhile,  the  prospect  of 
the  first  strike  by  some  of 
England's  professional  foot- 
ballers Inched  closer  as  the 
League  and  the  Professional 
Footballers'  Association 
drifted  further  apart  over  the 
percentage  the  union  should 
be  guaranteed  from  the 


Woodford*  (Aua)  M R Renobarg  (US)  6-3. 
6-3.  T llnonn  (GB)  M J Stemertnk  (Nattt) 
6-3.  6-2:  A 0«eittl  (US)  M M PhlltppOuO- 
(Au»  8-4.  8-4 

DU  MAimn  WOl—ri  OPn  (Mon- 
treal. Con)-  Hrd  round!  A Cootaor  (SAI 
tH  H Q rondo  ao  6-3.  6-K  K HNtttt 
(Slovak)  bl  B ScfwB  (Aid)  6-0.  6-6.  AFrw- 
Nw  (US)  bt  A Final  (Fri  6-0.  74ft  N T» 
tid  (R)  M A Car  tenon  (Swot  6-2.  6-4:  E 
1 Mimlmn  (Hus)  M L NaOand  (Laq  6-1. 
6-2  A Or* ■■win*  (US)  bt  P Hy-BoulaJs 
(Can)  4-6.  6-3.  6-1;  L RaynKud  (US)  « J 
Notedly  (Can)  7-6. 6-1;  S Taatud  (Fr)  btP 
Simpson  (Can)  6-3. 3-6.  6-3;  ■ MMcmumb 
(Rw)  M B Hlsnsr  fQeri  7-5.  8-3;  K Stw 
dattiai—  (Slovak)  bt  G Loon  Out*  (So) 
2-6.  6-3.  7-6.  M Arwrdt  (US)  bl  A Miller 
[US)  6-7.  7-5,  7-6;  J Wrismbs  (US)  M K 
BooseH  (NbDi)  6-1. 6-2:  R Stabbs  (Aus)  bl 
F Lubonl  (IQ  6-1.  6-4;  P Bagrran  (Gar)  bl 
C SAfier  (Gar)  6-1.  6-4;  N Kgbwuta 
, (Japan)  bt  8 Cade  (US)  6-2.  8-4:  QSaba- 
1M  lArgj  m S Jeyasaalan  (Can)  6-4. 6-2 
SAM  MARtHO  WORLD  SERIES:  FM 
rdontfa  A Goudanzi  (It)  tx  K Gooaams 
(Bd)  6-3.  5-7.  6-2. 

LTA  HI  I Mill  II  SATELLITE  ISouflisaa): 
Mam  Fbst  rauaft  A Hunt  (NZ)  bt  C Wail 
(OB)  8-3.  64;  T HB  da  brand  (Swa)  bt  Q 
Saffary  (GB)  6-3.  6-4;  M MB  (Aim)  bt  C 
Singer  (US)  6-3.  6-1;  T Sptnks  (GB)  M E 
Salas  (GB)  6-1.  6-1;  8 Pandar  (GB)  bl  J 
DavkJwm  (GB)  1-6. 6-1.  7-5.  p Hand  (GB) 
bt  N Naan  (Aua)  6-1, 6-2;  L Vodoo  (US)  W 
B Cowan  (GB)  3-6.  7-6.  6-2  D llabarea 
(SA)  bl  J Faun  (GB)  8-2. 3-6.  6-3.  APaw 
tar  (SB)  M V Sundaum  (GUI  6-0.  6-4;  C 
Handamon  (GB)  bl  S Hackmans  (Gar) 

6- 2,  7-5;  D Ward  (GB)  M J AhWI  (Stt) 

7- S.  6-3:  D Latifc  (GB)  bt  G Bumtt  (US) 
6-3.  7-6:  J ta  (GB)  br  M BoubSng  (GB) 
641,  1-6. 6-(L  N Wart  (GBl  bl  L Bourgeois 
(A|«sl  7-6.  7-6;  C Retiarfa  (BA)  W J Faxon 

I GBl  6-2,  3-6,  6-3:  M Wyatfi  (GB)  bt  C ' 
5nan  (Ausi  7-6.  6-0;  M Loa  (QB)  U J 
Deigado  (GB)  e-3.  5-3. 

Wonrani  Ffcat  mad;  P Haam  (QB)  M N 1 
Wongor  (Gar)  B-?.  3-9,  6-0;  L Woodroffa 
(GB)  bt  A Ponnappa  (Ind)  64).  6-0;  A Jan-  j 
1OT  (Aus)  bt  A u&fltlmota  (Pd)  6-0.  6-6.  L 
Latbnor  (GB)  bl  H Crook  (GB)  6-2.  2-6.  ! 
6-1.  C Wdam  I Aua)  bt  G Navratilova  iCz) 
6-1.  6-1:  L Smrdfawo  (Aus)  bt  A Brlagal 
(Gar)  M WMV  Davlaa  IGB)  N i 
Grooglu  (Twl  6-4  6-0  T Samara  |US|  bl 
J Wood  .QB)  7-6  6-4.  H Malttrows  (GBl 
bl  K Routuruva  iRini  1-6  6-2.  6-3.  A 
Janas  iGB,  u l Jananxi  iFin,  7-5  6-3  ■ 
Martina  -Pus.  bt  £ Munro  lAim  7-0  <-i 
n KuOeMm  .GB.  oi  N Etoiovh  iRiai  '-5  I 


League’s  £25  million  deal  with 
BSkyB. 

Having  agreed  to  hold  a 
fresh  round  of  negotiations 
with  the  players*  union  on 
August  23,  the  League  ofil- ! 
cials  were  “dismayed"  to ; 
learn  that  the  PFA’s  chair-  j 
man  Gordon  Taylor  had  sug- 
gested that  a strike  was  “al- 
most inevitable". 

Talks  broke  down  last  week 
and  strike  ballot  papers  are 
due  to  be  issued  within  seven 
days.  “I  cannot  see  any  day- 
light.” said  Taylor.  “Strike 
action  does  seem  likely.” 

The  League's  assistant  sec- 
retary Andy  Williamson  said 
that  the  agreement  with  the 
PFA  had  traditionally  been  to 
pay  10  per  cent  of  television 


6-2  L AM  (GB)  bl  T CalkW,  (GB]  6-0.  6-2 
J Drawn  (GBl  M L Oeon  (GB)  6-1. 7-ft  D 
AkoB  (Tut)  M T BucWiabu  (GbO  6-2.  8-4. 
S Sudan  (GB)  M L Harms  iHKl  6-2  6-2 

Baseball 

AMEMCJUN  LMAmiP-  Mllvmukoa  13. 
Oakland  3:  Bcsmn  ft  Toronto  1.  Baltimore 
13.  cinvatand  1ft  Nsrr  York  5.  Kansas  City 
2 Qiieaea  IS.  Taras  6. 

NATIONAL  LEAGURi  PhlladOlpMa  3. 
Pittsburgh  ft  Chicaao  7.  Now  York  3;  Bl 
Lana  6,  San  Diaao  2 Florida  10.  Cdlorada 
9c  Clncttmall  4.  San  FrancWco  3. 

Bowls 

WOMEN'S  OUTDOOR  CHAMPION- 
SHIPS (LoamlrtBton  Spa):  Bowl  Si 
Rttai  fiaattoB  Is  South  AHns  bt  Jflpan 
20-13:  Zianbia  tn  tsraoi  is-ib.  Hong  Kong 
drew  with  Papua  New  Guinea  16-16;  Ar- 
fnutfao  M Namibia  28-14;  IrolaBd  (P 
itotaiVM  Johnston)  bt  Wales  (A  Oalrtton/R 
Jonas)  21- 1ft  Norfolk  u bt  Nodiertands 
35-5.  Sotttt  M Cook  lei  21-14:  Zko- 
hafaws  bt  Spain  28-16  fcaMsw  t Bns- 
bnd  (G  Fitz^orskUN  Shaw)  bt  MalkyOia 

22- 12:  Oukruoky  bt  New  Zealand  28-22; 
o— <11  bt  western  Samoa  22-16;  np  bt 
Konya  32-9:  US  U Jersey  28-15.  Austro. 
Ba  bt  Scouend  u ForreetfJ  Under  es) 

31- 18;  Slnpoiinra  bt  India  26-12.  Trtplgg 
Tanltnii  Tx  Cook  lal  « Guernsey  2D-9; 
■ogtoml  (W  una/J  BakeriM  Price)  bt 
Spam  20-12  Malay  ita  bt  US  20-16;  Swa- 
ziland bt  Zombie  lfr-17;  Ti  atiwnl  (M 
LettUlli/B  Fbrayth/S  Gourlay)  bl  Namibia 

23- 9tk  Soatb  Africa  bt  Konya  94-13;  Cmt- 
ada  bt  Singapore  20-13.  Taation  S>  Jar- 
oay  M Netharianda  37-5;  WMoa  bl  Japan 

32- 6:  Waaura  Samoa  bt  Hong  Kdng 
18-1  ft  Papua  Nnr  Oidwaa  bi  India  16-13; 
A— We  bt  Naw  Zealand  24-15.  knot  u 
(ratend  19-14;  Botswana  bt  Nartolk  lei 
13-12. 

Cricket 

TOUiasr  MATCH.  Cbolawfordi  South 
Ainu  A 287-6  ta  f J Ltobeneerg  73). 
Essex  -70-6  (D  G Wilson  52nol.  South  Ai- 
nu A won  by  11  rum. 

SB3CMD  » CHAMPIOMSHIP]  Wdtcm- 
ter:  WorcosivrsJmo  360-6  tM  J Church 
102  J T Ralph  83).  Yorkshire  154-3  |H  A 
Koltloborougn  Sflnot  Seaton  Caroac  Dur- 
njnr  408  1J  I Longlcy  126  G A 6iltekl.cn 
92:  Ljncjsnirc  I6e-7 


monies  to  the  union  — but 
only  for  specific  purposes, 
ones  which  the  League  now 
feels  the  need  to  re-evaluate. 

"We  are  disappointed  and 
surprised  to  hear  Mr  Taylor's 
comments."  said  Williamson. 

Leeds  United  have  foiled  in 
their  attempt  to  sign  Ciriaco 
Sforza  as  a replacement  for 
Gary  McAllister,  who , 
recently  joined  Coventry  City 
in  a £3  million  deal.  Sforza,  1 
the  Swiss  international  mid- ; 
fielder,  has  joined  the  Italian 
club  Internazionale  for  a 1 
reported  CL6  million. 

Southampton  have  com- 
pleted the  signing  of  the  Bris- 1 
tol  City  defender  Richard  | 
Dryden  in  a deal  believed  to  , 
be  worth  £150.000.  1 


Cycling 

TOUR  OP  POHTUQA&i  1— mm*  mtmgm 

(AJIJo  to  Mandhn  ae  Basta.  122km:  Par 
unMwa  Stotod)-  1.  M Lofll  (tt)  3hr  ftnln 
SBaoc;  Z V Qumito  «.  3,  J Gomes  at  Zoac: 
4.  M Abreu  5;  5.  P rarralra  35;  6.  J Aza- 
vodo  37.  ( attkia  avarafl  WttnOT  1. 
LelU  ft2ft56, 2.  Atirau  si  3aec;  ft  Gomlto  *; 
4.  J Gamas  ft  5,  Farralra  4ft  6,  J Azavado 
47. 


Squash 


Patrick  Glenn 

RANGERS’  annual  joust 
with  the  demons  of  pre- 
qualitying  for  the  Cham- 
pions* League  begins  tonight 
when  the  champions  of  Rus- 
sia, Alania  Vladikavkaz,  visit 
Ibrox  for  the  first  leg  of  the 
preliminary-round  tie. 

Whereas  the  Rangers  man- 
ager Walter  Smith  tried  to  un- 
burden one  of  his  most  gifted 
players,  Brian  Laudnxp,  . of 
sole  responsibility  for  the  out- 
come Of  a difficult  RHSignwiPwt 
his  counterpart  Valery  Gaz- 
zayev made  some  onerous 
comments  about  the  readiness 
of  bis  goalkeeper.  Zaur  Kha- 
pov,  to  face  British  opposition 
in  successive  European  ties. 

In  the  absence  of  the  sus- 
pended Paul  Gascoigne,  Lan- 
drup  will  be  regarded  by  the 
home  support  as  the  main 
man.  Smith  said:  "hi  recent 
seasons  in  Europe.  Laudrup 
has  suffered  from  excessive 
expectations.  You  shouldn’t 
expect  any  man  to  go  out  and 
win  a game  on  his  own.  even 
if  it  sometimes  happens:  this 


is  a collective  responsibility 
for  us.  But  I believe  we’re  in  a 
stronger  position  now  to  sur- 
round players  nice  Laudrup 
and  Gascoigne  with  players 
who  will  support  them.  The 
squad  is  better  than  Pve  had 
for  several  seasons." 

Smith’s  summer  recruits 
include  the  Swedish  central 
defender  Joachim  Bjorklund 
from  Vicenza  and  the  German, 
midfielder  Jorg  Alberts  from 
Hamburg. 

Gazzayev  remembered  last 
season’s  defeat  by  Liverpool 
— with  whom  his  side  drew 
0-0  at  Anfxeld  after  losing  2-1 
at  home  — and  pointed  the 
finger  at  Khapov.  "I  believe 
we  played  to  a better  standard 
than  the  English  team,  but 
everybody  knows  the  goal- 
keeper let  us  down."  he  said. 
Tm  not  sure  if  he  has  his 
nerve  back  to  face  another 
British  team,  but  I don’t  want 
to  make  too  much  of  it  in  case 
he  develops  a complex." 

Smith,  wearing  a who-does- 
he-think-he's-kidding  look, 
said:  "Nobody  plays  the 
champions  of  Russia  and  ex- 
pects an  easy  night" 


Fixtures 


(7.30  Ultimo  filmed) 

Soccer 

■mOPEAM  CHAMPION  CLUBS  CUPS 
OwMifai  round,  drat  hp  Rangers  v 
Seamk  Vladikavkaz  (3. ft. 

MDDUD  ABrinchom  * Man  Utd  XI; 
Bare®  v crystal  Palace;  cantoridga  u«]  v 
CTurim;  Hayas  v Swindon;  HuddsraAeM  v 
Leeds  lettering  v Lei  castor.  Manley  v 
Halifax:  Shiidon  v Partington  (7.0);  SaUlt- 
and  v Tottenham;  Stovenage  vWlra&taJon: 
Scarborough  w York;  FamBoroopi  * OPR; . 
Leyton  Orient  * Wool  Ham;  YaovU  v Ever- 
ton  XT.  Man  UU  v inter  Milan  (&0). 

Cricket 

BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  COUNTY 
CHAMNOtHHW  (day  1 a 4.  lift); 
Sootopart  Lancashire  v Surrey. 


A new  dawn  for  Day  after 
goalkeeper  goes  to  Palace 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  have  I At  Tottenham,  Gerry  Fra: 

given  the  eoalkeener  CIS  has  takpn  an  a Nnranxria 


AJeranoru  lyanovicl  and  Aazvoo  Percu.  the 
Romanian  swim  men  wtio  refused  la 
•’atinn  name  from  Atlanta  o/r  tree  to  seek 
s Mura  m ih*  US  Lia  Monoitu.  prosldem 
m mo  Romanian  Olympe  Commmae  sax) 
We  no  tango,  ima  under  communism 
Thar  J'c  iron  to  do  us  Bier  please 


\#given  the  goalkeeper 
Chris  Day  the  chance  to 
launch  his  league  career, 
after  four  frustrating  years  at 
Tottenham,  in  a deal  which 
could  be  worth  more  than 
£500.000. 

Day,  though  capped  by  Eng- 
land Under-21,  never  played  a 
competitive  game  for  Spurs. 
He  drops  down  a division  in 
joining  Palace,  who  recently 
sold  Nigel  Martyn  for 
EL3  million  to  Leeds. 

Palace  will  pay  an  initial 
£225,000  for  the  21-year-old, 
with  a forther  £200.000  after 
an  as  yet  unspecified  number 
of  appearances.  If  Day  wins 
a senior  England  cap 
Palace  will  pay  another 
£100.000 


At  Tottenham,  Gerry  Fran- 
cis has  taken  on  a Norwegian 
goalkeeper,  Espen  Baardson, 
as  cover  for  Ian  Walker. 

Hearts  have  won  the  battle 
for  their  Scottish  Premier 
Division  opener  at  Dunferm- 
line on  Saturday  to  be 
postponed.  A special  general 
meeting  of  the  Scottish 
League  management  commit- 
tee accepted  Hearts’  request 
for  the  match  to  be  put  back 
to  give  them  time  to  recover 
from  tomorrow’s  European 
Cup  Winners’  Cup  game  at 
Red  Star  Belgrade. 

Carlisle  have  signed  a 
Frenchman,  Stephane 
Pounewatchy,  from  Gueug- 
non.  The  28-year-old  defender 
Is.  the  Third  Division  club's 
first  foreign  player. 
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iuuh  onine  paraae  . . . micoeue  smith.  Ireland’s  triple  gold  medallist,  defies  the  elements  to  smile  throngh  a typically  dank  Dublin  day  «n  Britain's  Hfti  iy  Hnimw  reveals  the  nf  nni»  ran*  too  many 

Stars  and  gripes  in  a tale  of  two  airports 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  August  7 1996 


THE  OLYMPIC  HOMECOMING 


YCvnidNCWO  19 


Dublin  turns  out  in  force  to  welcome 
the  golden  girl  who  set  the  Games  alight 


Declan  Lynch 


Michelle  smith, 
three  gold  med- 
als and  a bronze 
adorning  her 
chest,  led  the 
Irish  Olympic  squad  on  to  die 
tarmac  at  Dublin  airport  yes- 
terday morning,  in  monsoon 
conditions.  She  hardly  got  as 
wet  as  fills  In  Atlanta,  she 
was  not  in  the  pool  long 
enough. 

Stephen  Roche,  the  Repub- 
lic's football  team.  Michael 
Camith  and  Barr}'  McGuigan 
had  had  it  easy  with  their 
homecoming  fiestas.  The  only 
people  who  were  property  ac- 
climatised to  this  were  the 
marching  bands,  who  usually 
strut  their  stuff  on  St  Pat- 
rick’s Day  when  bad  weather 
is  compulsory- 

President  Mary  Robinson, 
conscious  of  her  image  as  a 
compassionate  person,  spoke 
briefly  to  Smith  and  the  other 
competitors  but  did  not 
address  the  airport  crowd.  It 


was  left  to  the  lesser  function- 
aries to  impart  their  sodden 
cliches,  with  RTE's  cameras 
misting  up  as  though  they 
were  covering  scenes  from 
Flann  O’Brien's  mythical 
Corcadorcha.  where  it  Is  al- 
ways raining  and  the 
speeches  continue  regardless. 

Pat  Hickey,  of  the  Olympic 
Council  of  Ireland  (OCI), 
regaled  us  with  the  statistic 
that  Ireland  had  finished  on 
top  of  the  medals  table,  per 
capita.  Essentially.  Michelle 
Smith  had  beaten  the  entire 
United  States. 

life  might  have  stretched  an- 
other statistic  and  suggested 
that  if  someone  dug  a big  hole 
right  now  Ireland  would  have 
its  50-metre  pool. 

The  baleful  gods  seemed  to 
be  expressing  their  displea- 
sure at  the  bickering  between 
file  OCX  and  the  BLE.  the 
track-and-field  organisation, 
which  had  dramatically  low- 
ered the  tone  of  the  second 
week  of  the  Games. 

When  Sonia  O’Sullivan 
should  have  been  focused 


with  a Smithian  intensity, 
die  was  stripping  in  front  of 
all  comers  before  the  5,000 
metres  heat  just  like  they  did 
in  ancient  Greece;  switching 
from  Reebok  to  Asics,  she  was 
caught  up  in  a hideous 
squabble  of  commerce  and  of- 
ficialdom which  has  still  to  be 
fully  resolved,  and  for  which 
in  olden  days  men  would  have 
been  boiled  in  oil  amid  scenes 
of  public  rejoicing. 

Were  the  heavens  weeping 
here  for  the  absent  O'Sulli- 
van? Smith’s  medals  were 
like  a Lotto  jackpot  there  had 
been  a much  bigger  invest- 
ment in  the  runner,  an  emo- 
tional investment  stretching 
back  over  the  years. 

“My  heart  goes  out  to  her." 
said  the  javelin  thrower 
Terry  McHugh  at  the  airport 
Removing  his  drenched  head- 
gear  he  added:  “And  my  heart 
goes  ouito  myself.** 

Since  O’Sullivan  trailed  In 
miles  behind  athletes  who 
would  normally  need  a tele- 
scope to  see  her  way  ahead  in 
the  distance,  every  conceiv- 


able avenue  of  physical  and 
psychological  malfunction 
has  been  explored.  Her  condi- 
, tkm  has  inspired  the  most  es- 
| tra  vagan t urban  legends,  as 
speculation  runs  to  cosmic 
, proportions.  It  was  aO  too 
weird  to  have  a routine  expla- 
nation, though  we  will  proba- 
bly have  to  be  satisfied  with 
something  dulL 

She  is  an  adornment,  not 
just  of  the  track  but  of  the 
human  race,  and  many  Irish 
folk  responded  to  her  collapse 
as  though  she  were  a surro- 
gate daughter.  As  RTE's  Bill 
O’Herlihy  put  it.  wrapping  up 
the  post-mortem,  for  us  she 
will  always  be  a champion. 

Back  at  the  celebrations, 
the  open-top  buses  were 
leaving  for  the  GPO  in  the 
city  centre,  the  athletes  hud- ! 
died  downstairs.  The  sub- 
urban streets  were  supposed  | 
to  be  lined,  but  sanity  pre- 
vailed until  the  cavalcade 
reached  O’Connell  Street  and 
the  Fureys  s trade  up  Princess 
Of  The  Tide  from  the 
platform. 

It  was  written  by  the  same 
person  who  wrote  Walking 
The  Streets  In  The  Rain,  we 
were  told.  RTE's  commenta- 
tor informed  us  that  one  Pete 


St  John  was  about  to  sing  The 
Ferryman,  but  he  desisted, 
either  from  a heightened 
sense  of  irony  or  because  the 
speech-making  was  about  to 

begin  again. 

The  crowd  was  more  the 
size  of  a political  rally  than  a 
national  knees-up.  They  had 
made  enough  of  a statement 
by  being  there,  and  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  over-ap- 
plaud  the  gaps  that  the  digni- 
taries had  left  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  a day  such  as  this  it 
was  hard  to  enthuse  about 
athletes  having  a dream,  just 
like  Martin  Luther  King,  who 
coincidentally  comes  from 
Atlanta. 

Smith  was  gracious,  sympa- 
thetic, and  brief.  “I  can’t  be- 
lieve how  many  people  are 
here  this  morning."  The 
weather  might  have  im- 
proved by  the  time  she 
reached  her  home  in  Rath- 
coole.  Everyone  said  a few 
words  in  Irish. 

She  never  thought  she 
would  see  the  day;  and  in 
your  daydreams  you  never 
get  drenched. 

• JiDecIan  Lynch 
Dedan  Lynch  is  a columnist 
with  Ireland’s  Sunday  In- 1 
dependent. 


Gatwick  unmoved  as  Britons 
make  a low-key  return 


VhrekChaudhaiy 

THEY  emerged  into 
the  arrivals  hall, 
looking  tanned  and 
relaxed  and  content 
with  the  events  of  the 
past  two  weeks. 

Then  came  the  British 
Olympic  team,  quietly  slip- 
ping in  amid  the  hordes  of 
tourists  returning  home  at 
Gatwick  airport  yesterday 
morning. 

“They're  taking  their  time 
coming  out,”  quipped  one 
tourist.  “Well.  I suppose 
they’re  used  to  coming  last,” 
replied  his  friend,  adding  that 
the  best  part  of  spending  the 
past  two  weeks  in  Turkey  was 
that  he  saw  hardly  any  of  the 
Atlanta  Olympics. 

“Even  Turkey  won  more 
gold  medals  than  we  did,”  he 
added. 

The  dearth  of  medals  en- 
sured that  the  British  team 
were  given  a tepid  reception 
by  a handfhl  of  supporters 
and  a slightly  larger  group  of 


holidaymakers,  most  of  whom 
were  only  waiting  for  lifts 
home. 

The  team's  arrival  went  vir- 
tually unnoticed  but  a small 
cheer  went  up  when  Roger 
Black,  who  won  two  silver 
medals,  and  the  oarsman  Mat- 
thew Pinsent,  Britain’s  only- 
gold  medal  success  with 
Steven  Redgrave,  emerged  to 
greet  the  small  but  loyal  band 
of  well-wishers. 

But  with  Britain  finishing 
36th  in  the  medals  table,  they 
did  not  dwell  on  the  few 
victories. 

Black  called  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  invest  in  British 
sport  and  was  quick  to  defend 
his  colleagues.  He  said:  "We 
did  everything  we  could.  The 
world  of  sport  is  getting 
tougher  and  the  British  ath- 
letes did  their  best 

“We  have  not  put  enough 
money  into  British  sport, 
whereas  other  countries  have 
done  so  and  seen  the  results.  If 
younger  athletes  are  encour- 
aged then  we  will  see  Britain 
getting  more  gold  medals." 


Steve  Backley,  who  won  a 
silver  medal  in  the  javelin, 
said  that  tbe  team  were  not  to 
blame  for  their  poor  perfor- 
mance. “It  is  not  that  we  did 
not  do  so  well,  it  is  that 
everyone  is  getting  better.” 
he  said. 

Most  team  members  how- 
ever. were  left  comforting 
themselves  with  the  Olym- 
pian adage  that  it  is  the  tak- 
ing part  which  counts.  Soma 
Singh,  a member  of  the  Brit- 
ish hockey  team,  said:  “It  was 
an  excellent  experience.  It's 
the  world’s  greatest  tourna- 
ment and  it  was  fantastic  to 
be  a part  of  it'* 

James  Williams,  who 
reached  tbe  last  16  in  the  fenc- 
ing, was  drinking  a glass  of 
champagne  as  he  was  greeted 
by  bis  family,  “We  did  have  a 
bit  of  a rough  time  out  there 
because  of  the  medals  count,” 
he  admitted.  “But  all  I can 
say  is  that  everyone  who 
went  out  there  tried  to  do 
their  best" 

Williams  confessed  that  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  Olym- 
pics was  yesterday’s  journey 
home,  medals  or  no  medals.  “I 
got  Viv  Richards's  autograph; 
he  was  on  the  same  flight  as 
us." 


Rugby  League 

International  match:  Scotland  26,  Ireland  6 

Scots  look  to  big  man  Tait 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 
■tFfrhHlParfc 


GLASGOW  remained 
massively  unimpressed 
as  International  rugby 
league  returned  to  Scotland 
for  the  first  time  since  19il  at 
Par  tick  Thistle’s  football 
ground  last  night. 

Not  that  there  was  any  ex- 
pectation of  a partied  house, 
though  an  official  crowd  of 
1,147  — that  looked  on  tbe 
generous  side  — offered  some- 
tiling  to  build  on  for  Scot- 
land’s development  officer 
who  doubles  as  their  winger 
Graeme  Thompson. 

There  was  at  least  a victory 
to  celebrate  for  the  Scots,  who 
wore  beaten  by  tour  points  in 
the  first  meeting  between  the 
sides  in  Dublin  n year  ago. 

It  was  a less-comfortable 
win  than  looked  likely  at  half- 
time. but  Scotland  were 
helped  by  the  dismissal  to  the 
sin  bln  of  Lowes.  Dwyer  and 
Hanlon,  which  reduced  Ire- 
land briefly  to  10  men. 


Scotland  had  lost  two  of 
their  London  Broncos  repre- 
sentatives, Terry  Matterson 
and  Duncan  McRae,  before 
the  match  had  started. 

They  lost  their  third,  Dar- 
ren Shaw,  in  only  the  third 
minute.  By  the  time  he  was  fit 
enough  to  return  the  home 
side  led  10-0  and  looked 
capable  of  more  points,  which 
they  duly  produced  through  a 
try  from  Shaw  himself  on  tbe 
stroke  of  half-time. 

It  was  hard  to  see  how  Ire- 
land would  crack  a deter- 
mined Scotland  defense  al- 
though they  almost  managed 
it  two  minutes  before  the  in- 
terval when  Child  looked  cer- 
tain to  score  but  was  bundled 
into  touch  by  a fine  cover 
tackle  from  Tait. 

That  meant  Tait  the  Leeds 
Aill-back,  had  excelled  at  both 
tmris  of  the  pitch.  He  had 
opened  the  scoring  in  the 
sixth  minute  when  he  took 
the  cleverest  of  passes  from 
Sbelford  and  plunged  over 
from  short  range. 

Ireland  could  find  no  escape 


from  Scotland’s  pressure  and 
it  was  no  surprise  when  Car- 
lisle's Russell  went  over  from 
acting  half-hack  for  Scot- 
land’s second  try. 

Hanlan’s  well -worked  try  in 
the  53rd  minute  signalled  an 
Irish  improvement,  but  the 
revival  withered  through  in- 
discipline. The  three  players 
went  to  the  sin-bin  arid  Scot- 
land prospered  with  late  tries 
from  Huddersfield’s  Sbelford 
and  Boroughmuir’s  M anion. 

SCOTLANDi  Tull  (Leads):  Cowan 
COWivn  Boars).  SlwHnrd  (HudCerefield 
Glanls).  Mar  rioi*  (Baroughfflulr). 
ThompUB  (Edinburgh);  Growth *r 
iShscrtald  Eag<M).  Kaooaa  (Wnrfclngton 
Town);  ttawba  (Aberdaon).  hrinn 
{CarteioJ,  KaUaririB*  (Halifax  Blue  So*). 
Shaw  (London  Broncos).  minor 
(Huddanttaid  Giants).  Cawah  ICwlbdaL 
tutailtotwi  Blaa  (Loughborough). 
OUmour  (Dundee  Institute).  Simas 
(Harlot's).  Nhariook  (WorMogton  Town). 
HKUMk  Pay  (KJUsrmy}:  Camwffri 
(Dublin  Glues).  ChBri  (Wakefield  Trinity). 
Maria  (HunslM  Haw»).  Cordon  (Bangor 
Vikings).  Own*  (Dublin  Blues).  Crompton 
(OUham  Bears):  Cwip  (SwWon  Lions). 

MoClUon  (BranMoyj.  Psiw  (Bradford 
Bulls).  Moffat  (Hull).  Burgeon  (SaUwd 
Reds).  Lawaa  (Brsdlord  Bulls). 
SahstltiriMB  Dojrta  (Dublin  Blues), 
Cleary  (Dublin  Blues).  Wyvllle 
(Skirlaugh).  Kennedy  (Ballaai 
Buccaneers). 

S Cummings  (England). 


Harris  seeks  two-code  move 


ARRIS,  put  on 
11.35  million  by 
n,  insisted  yes- 
te  docs  not  want 
ague  for  union, 
s 'ttcpatrick. 
;ar-old  Wales 
stand-off;  who 
t transfer  two 
wants  to  play 
offseason  and 
as  to  represent 
t code  too.  “But 
to  turn  nty  bads 
to  said. 

to  target  of  sev- 
jubs,  Saracens, 
Cardiff  among 
Warrington’s 
>eter  Higham 
lion  dub  would 
r the  fall  list 
vat  Warrington 


would  not  allow  their  staff 
to  play  anion  in  the  winter. 

After  playing  70  succes- 
sive games,  Harris  has 
missed  three  of  Warring- 
ton’s past  five  matches. 
“We  have  a situation  where 

medical  staff  at  the  club  say 

one  thing  and  a player  says 
another,”  said  Warring- 
ton's football  executive 
Alex  Murphy.  “The  lad  has 
been  training  but,  when  it 
comes  to  playing,  bis  knee 
becomes  painful." 

Bards  said:  “I  am  an- 
noyed at  suggestions  that  I 
am  not  genuinely  injured. 
Hopefully  I will  have  a scan 
on  Friday  to  try  to  sort  out 
the  problem.  But  I kope  to 
be  playing  again  as  quickly 
as  possible.” 


St  Helens,  the  Super 
League  leaders,  have  lost 
Vila  Matautia  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  The  powerful 
and  versatile  Western  Sa- 
moan damaged  a knee  in 
the  victory  at  Castleford 
last  Friday. 

Saints,  who  have  three 
games  left  as  they  pursue 
their  first  championship 
for  21  years,  have  already 
lost  their  second-row  for- 
ward Chris  Joynt  for  the 
rest  of  the  season. 

Saints*  Welsh  interna- 
tional booker  Keiron  Cun- 
ningham has  had  his  trans- 
fer request  turned  down. 
The  19-year-old,  under  con- 
tract  until  2000,  has  been 
unhappy  at  the  progress  of 
re-negotiations. 


Golf 


Faldo  to  strike  up  with  hot 
trio  in  sharpest  PGA  ever 


David  Dairies  In  LouisvfUe 


THE  strongest  field  in  the 
history  of  foe  game  tees 
off  in  foe  78th  US  PGA 
Championship  at  the  Valhalla 
Golf  Club  here  in  Kentucky 
tomorrow. 

The  event  has  attracted 
more  of  the  world’s  top  play- 
ms  than  any  other  major 
ever,  displacing  the  1993  Open 
Championship  won  by  Greg 
Norman  at  Royal  St  George’s. 
Although  Severiano  Balles- 
teros. Sandy  Lyle,  Jose-Maria 
Olaaabal  and  Barry  Lane 
have  withdrawn,  the  field  in- 
cludes 48  of  foe  top  50  in  foe 
Sony  rankings,  and  82  of  foe 
top  100.  At  St  George's  foe  fig- 
ures were  47  and  78. 

This  will  worry  Nick  Faldo 
not  one  Jot,  of  course.  The 
Masters  champion  is  not  a 
man  for  memorising  records, 
more  for  taking  home  tro- 
phies, and  the  enormous 
Rodman  Wana  maker  Cup  is 
something  he  is  highly  desir- 
ous of  winning,  tor  it  would 
be  a giant  step  towards  the 
place  in  history  he  covets. 

“I  want  to  win  ail  four,”  he 
said  yesterday,  “it's  as  simple 
os  that.”  The  one  record  of 
which  he  is  certainly  aware  is 
that  only  tour  men  have  ever 
won  all  four  majors  during 
their  careers,  namely  Jack 
Nlcklaus.  Ben  Hogan.  Gary 
Player  and  Gene  Sarazen  — 
and  Sarazen  won  two  of  his, 
the  Masters  and  the  PGA, 


when  they  were  hardly  of 
major  status. 

Faldo  wants  to  join  this 
elite  group  and  to  that  end 
spent  last  week  “grinding 
away  on  the  practice  ground” 
at  Lake  Nona  in  Florida 
where  he  has  his  American 
base.  “It’s  hotter  there  than 
here."  he  said,  which  means 
it  must  have  been  hot  indeed, 
as  temperatures  this  week  in 
Louisville  are  expected  to  be 
in  foe  high  nineties,  with  hu- 
midity to  match. 

“The  goal  is  all  four,”  he 
said,  “and  because  I've  won 
the  Open  and  the  Masters,  ob- 
viously there’s  a little  more 
pressure  on  the  US  Open  and 
foe  US  PGA.  But  I don’t  want 
to  overdo  it;  I prepare  pretty 
well  for  all  four  of  them. 
although  it’s  a tough  thing  to 
try  and  get  it  right  all  through 
a year;  your  game  goes  on  and 
off.  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

Faldo  went  on:  “You  have 
to  set  yourself  up  physically 
and  mentally,  and  1 don't  usu- 
ally have  any  problems  men- 
tally. but  physically  some- 
times it’s  very  difficult  You 
can  see  foe  clock  running 
down  and  you  know  your 
swing  is  not  right. 

“That’s  very  frustrating  be- 
cause you  know  how  well  you 
can  do  and  you're  not  doing 
it  You  can  be  playing  great 
and  within  a couple  of  weeks 
suddenly  lose  it  That’s  this 
game  for  you." 

Faldo  plays  foe  first  two 
rounds  with  Steve  Janes,  the 


US  Open  champion,  and  Toro 
Lehman,  who  survived  Faldo’s 
looming  presence  in  the  final 
pairing  at  Lytham  to  win  foe 
Open-  The  trio,  by  virtue  of 
having  each  won  a major,  are 
dearly  foe  three  most  success- 
ful golfers  of  the  year  so  far. 
But  surprisingly  they  are  not 
foe  most  consistent 

On  aggregate  placings  in 
the  season's  three  majors 
both  Greg  Norman  and  Ernie 
Els  have  lower  combined  fig- 
ures, with  the  Australian  fin- 
ishing second  in  the  Masters. 
10th  in  the  US  Open  and 
seventh  In  foe  Open  for  a 
total  of  19.  Els,  with  12th,  fifth 
and  second  respectively,  also 
totals  19.  On  this  basis  Faldo 
goes  1.  26  and  4 for  21  and 
Lehman  was  18, 2 and  l for  21 
also;  and,  just  for  contrast, 
John  Daly  has  finished  29.  27 
and  67  for  123. 

Ballesteros  has  had  poor 
majors  thin  year,  finishing 
43rd  in  the  Masters,  missing 
foe  US  Open  altogether  and 
being  cut  in  foe  Open.  Now  he 
misses  tbe  US  PGA,  and  not, 
as  had  been  thought,  because 
he  is  unwell.  Roddy  Carr,  his 
manager,  said  yesterday: 
“The  health  of  his  game  marte 
the  decision  for  him  He  was 
very  disappointed  with  the 
way  he  played  at  Lytham. 

“He  is  working  very  hard 
on  foe  practice  ground  at 
Pedrena  and,  starting  with 
foe  German  Open  in  two 
weeks'  time,  he  will  play  in 
10  tournaments  in  12  weeks.” 


Sailing 


Winds  ravage 
Cowes  fleet 


Bob  Fisher  at  Cowes 


GUSTS  of  50  knots  over  a 
stiff  south-westerly 
wreaked  havoc  with 
the  racing  yachts  in  Cowes 
Week  yesterday.  One  boat 
sank,  others  were  dismasted, 
stranded,  or  suffered  shred- 
ded sails  and  broken  gear  on 
a day  when  the  Solent  was 
more  white  than  green  and 
retirements  were  more  nu- 
merous than  finishers  — in 
those  classes  that  started  in 
the  first  place. 

"Spot  foe  Melges  2A  with  a 
rig”  became  foe  shameless 
cry  from  some  erf  their  rivals 
in  other  classes.  These  excit- 
ing sportsboats  suffered 
worse  than  most,  with  seven 
of  the  fleet  breaking  tbeir 
masts.  Three  went  before  they 
reached  the  first  mark,  where 
Mike  Lennon  in  Raw  Hyde  led 
from  David  Clarke  in  Snick- 
ers Workwear. 

But  the  Melges  24  devasta- 
tion had  only  just  begun,  for 
in  due  course  five  ran 
ashore,  some  hitting  rocks 
and  retiring  with  damaged 
keels.  Others  pulled  out  with 
tattered  sails,  leaving  only  a 
handful  at  halfway.  Clarke 
had  gone  ahead  despite  run- 
ning aground  on  the 
Brambles  Bank,  and  stayed 
clear  to  win  from  Lennon. 

Ludde  IngvalTs  Nicorette 
was  the  only  one  of  the  four 
Maxi-class  boats  to  finish 
alter  a gear-bursting  race  that 


took  these  80- footers  out  to 
the  Needles  in  a series  of 
windward-leeward  legs.  Mike 
Slade’s  84-foot  Longobarda 
took  over  Nicorette's  lead 
when  the  water-ballast  sys- 
tem of  this  Grand  Mistral 
boat  packed  up.  severely 
reducing  her  stability,  and 
then  sbe  blew  out  a jib. 

Longobarda  led  around 
Bridge  buoy  off  the  Needles, 
but  Nicorette  was  unmatch- 
able  downwind  and  by  West 
Lepe  sbe  was  a mile  ahead  — 
only  to  burst  another  jib  on 
foe  next  short  windward  leg. 

Just  as  this  happened,  foe 
main  sheet  system  of  Longo- 
barda blew  up  and,  with  John 
Caulcutt’s  Multi  Pep  and  The 
Russian  Team  already 
retired.  Nicorette  sailed  the 
rest  of  the  race  conservatively 
for  her  third  win  in  a row. 

Jocelyn  Waller’s  Silk  2,  a 
Bashford-Howison  41  steered 
by  Gordon  Maguire,  pitch- 
poled  on  the  run.  almost  cart- 
wheeling, and  tossed  the 
owner's  son  Edward  into  foe 
water.  It  ended  foe  race  for 
this  Class  1 boat,  which  had 
previously  scored  two  wins 
and  a second.  Glynn  Wil- 
liams’s Wolf,  a similar  boat, 
was  the  Class  1 winner. 

Greg  Peck’s  Camp  Freddie, 
which  won  the  Round  the 
Island  Race  last  year,  looked  a 
write-off  after  she  hit  foe 
rocks  off  Gurnard  and  was 
swept  ashore  with  a hole  In 
her  side.  She  was  later  lifted 
out  by  crane. 


Cricket 


Long  arm  of  Australia  reaches  out  into  Law’s  NatWest  account 


THE  wiH-he-won't-he  saga 
over  whether  Stuart  Law 
will  play  in  Essex's  NatWest 
Trophy  semi-final  took  a step 
towards  resolution  yesterday 
when  Australia  insisted  he 
leave  for  their  tour  of  Sri 


Lanka  on  the  same  evening. 

Essex,  worried  that  next 
Tuesday's  game  against 
Surrey  might  spill  over  into 
Wednesday,  bad  asked  that 
the  batsman  be  allowed  to  de- 
lay his  departure  by  24  hours. 


That  request  was  rejected  by 
the  Australian  board,  and 
Peter  Edwards,  Essex's  general 
manager,  said:  “All  we  can  do 
is  wait  and  see  what  the 
weather  is  like.  If  there  Is  no 
threat  erf  rain  Law  will  play. 


But  if  there  is  a likelihood  of 
the  tie  going  into  a second  day 
he  will  have  to  be  left  out” 

The  county’s  morale  later 
suffered  another  blow  when 
they  lost  by  11  runs  to  South 
Africa  A in  the  one-day  Inter- 


national at  Chelmsford.  I 
ever,  their  19-year-old 
rounder  Danny  Wilson,  s< 
the  Hot  Chocolate  sit 
Errol  Brown,  underlined 
potential  with  an  unbeate 
and  two  wickets  on  his  dei 
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Racing  chiefs  call  for  fewer  fixtures. 

paqe  1 3 Cowes  fleet  lashed  by  gales,  page  1 < 

5 

Celtic  stand  firm  in  Uefa  Cup  clash,  page  1 < 

4 The  return  of  the  Olympians,  page  1 

5 

SportsGuarman 


Geordies 
salute  the 
people’s 
champion 
Shearer 


ENGLAND  SHAKE-UP  ON  EVE  OF  SECOND  TEST 


Tyneside  witnessed 
a fine  debut  by  Billy 
Big  Pockets,  writes 

Michael  Walker 


IT  FELT  like  the  moment  a 
mass  fantasy  became  a 
reality.  At  five  minutes 
past  two  yesterday  Alan 
Shearer  walked  around  the 
lush,  pre-season  turf  of  St 
James'  Park,  Newcastle,  and 
a city  swooned. 

Inside  the  spanking  new 
stadium  were  1.400  workers 
from  Newcastle  Breweries, 
which  sponsors  the  club,  and 
outside  thousands  more  wait- 
ed patiently  In  the  rain.  All 
they  wanted  was  a glimpse  of 
their  hero  and  an  assured, 
nimble  performance. 

Shearer  gave  them  this  and 
even  supplied  the  deadliest  of 
finishes  with  a line  that 
sounded  like  a song  by 
Johnny  Cash:  "After  all.  I'm 
just  a sheet-metal  worker’s 
son  from  Newcastle." 

Johnny  Cash  could  actually 
be  Shearer's  nickname  (at 
Blackburn  it  was  Billy  Big 


‘It’s  the  money 
you’ve  spent 
on  your  replica 
shirts,  your 
season  tickets, 
your  bonds’ 


Pockets),  but  the  world’s  most 
expensive  footballer  res- 
ponded to  questions  about  his 
wealth  drily.  “If  money  comes 
my  way."  he  said,  “that’s  fine. 
I’ll  deal  with  it  when  it  comes 
along.  It  certainly  won’t 
change  me.  1 decided  to  join 
Newcastle  before  money  was 
even  mentioned." 

He  laughed  off  a report  that 
he  would  earn  £6.17  a second 
every  time  lie  was  on  the 
pitch,  and  said  that  there  was 
no  pressure  from  the  fee. 

’Til  say  it  now.  and  proba- 
bly say  it  time  and  time 
again,  but  the  price-tag  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  I don’t 
set  that  price  and  all  1 can  do 
is  do  my  best  If  Tm  worth 
£15  million  and  someone  is 
prepared  to  pay  that  then 
that's  out  of  my  hands." 

It  was.  of  course,  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  men  who 
flanked  Shearer  on  the  po- 
dium. Sir  John  Hall  and 
Kevin  Keegan.  When  Keegan 
arrived  at  Newcastle  as  a 
player  14  years  ago  he  was 
hailed  as  the  Messiah,  and 
now  as  manager  it  seemed  ap- 
propriate that  his  prodigal 
son  signing  should  sit  on  his 
right-hand  side. 

Keegan,  however,  was  tak- 
ing none  of  the  glory;  instead, 
as  he  frequently  does,  he 
chose  to  praise  the  Newcastle 
fans.  “It’s  your  money."  he 
said  of  the  £15  million.  "It's 
the  money  you've  spent  on 
your  replica  shirts,  the 


money  you've  spent  on  your 
season  tickets  and  your 
bonds,  the  programmer  and 
the  Black  and  White 
magazines." 

Nine  days  ago  when  Keegan 
announced  the  Shearer  deal 
be  bad  described  it  as  “a  sign- 
ing for  the  people  of  Newcas- 
tle". This  was  a press  confer- 
ence for  the  people,  and 
Keegan  and  Hall  took  the  op- 
portunity to  reiterate  their 
Geordie  manifesto. 

The  manager  said  tie  saw 
his  job  as  "reinvesting”  the 
supporters’  money.  “So  when 
you  come  to  watch  the 
product  on  the  park  here  it’s 
the  very  best  we  feel  we  can 
provide." 

Both  Keegan  and  Hall 
thought  it  especially  good 
news  that  Shearer  was  a 
Geordie  returning  home.  "We 
have  sold  them  off  time  and 
time  again  up  here,"  said  Kee- 
gan. "We  built  stands  with 
the  money  and  we’ve  tried  to 
buy  players  to  replace  them 

quickly.  That’s  gone  at  this 
dub  now." 

It  was  an  echo  of  his  "big- 
gest-thinking team  in 
Europe"  remark  last  week, 
and  he  repeated  that  he  In- 
tended not  to  sell  any  of  the 
current  squad  and  that  he 
would  play  Shearer  alongside, 
and  not  in  place  of,  Les 
Ferdinand. 

“Despite  what  some  people 
think.  I think  they  will  make 
a terrific  strike  force.  I think 
they  can  both  take  each  other 
places  where  they  dream 
about  going.”'  Shearer  con- 
curred and  thanked  Ferdi- 
nand for  the  iconic  No.  9 jer- 
sey, although  he  said  he 
would  play  In  any  number  for 
Newcastle — “even  No.  29". 

Shearer  also  had  praise  for 
the  club  he  left  behind,  Black- 
burn Rovers,  and  revealed 
that  there  was  a stage  in  nego- 
tiations with  their  owner 
when  the  striker  was  swaying 
towards  staying  another  year. 
"I  had  a long  meeting  with 
Jack  Walker  on  the  Sunday." 
said  Shearer.  "I  asked  him  if  I 
could  consider  my  options 
and  see  what  I wanted  to  do." 

The  England  centre-for- 
ward then  flew  back  from 
Walker’s  Jersey  home  and 
met  Alex  Ferguson  on  the 
Monday.  Then  he  spoke  to  his 
mentor  at  Blackburn,  Kenny 
Dalglish,  whose  advice  was 
typically  laconic:  "Whatever 
you  do  you  can’t  lose." 

Shearer  finally  met  Keegan 
on  the  Tuesday  and  his  mind 
was  made  up.  "Obviously  I 
was  very  impressed.  Every- 
one knows  I’ve  always 
wanted  to  play  for  the  club, 
hut  if  I’d  gone  elsewhere  I 
would  have  had  the  best  years 
of  my  career  behind  me;  now 
at  Newcastle  I have  got  the 
best  years  in  front  of  me.  And 
to  play  In  front  of  my  mum 
and  dad  at  St  James'  Park  is 
something  else.” 

With  Shearer’s  decision 
made,  all  Blackburn  could  do 
was  name  their  price. 
"£15  million  and  no  quib- 
bling", Newcastle's  chief  exec- 
utive Freddie  Fletcher  was 
told,  but  neither  he  nor  any- 
one else  was  quibbling  yester- 
day, not  in  Newcastle  anyway. 


Step  up . . . David  Lloyd  will  accompany  England  on  tour  this  winter.  Yesterday  his  sights  were  limited  to  his  batsmen  as  he  operated  Headingley's  bowling  machine  chfusthomond 

Lloyd  near  his  dream  team 


David  Hopps  on  how  Ian  Botham  may  be  the  chief  beneficiary 
from  Peter  Lever’s  surprise  resignation  as  England  bowling  coach 


AVID  LLOYD'S 
innovative  reign 
as  England  coach 
will  be  given  offi- 
cial blessing  by 
the  Test  and  County  Cricket 
Board  this  week  when  he  is 
invited  to  direct  the  side  on 
the  winter  tours  to  Zimbabwe 
and  New  Zealand.  When  the 
news  broke  yesterday  he  im- 
mediately expressed  his  aspi- 
ration to  make  England  the 
best  team  in  the  world  by 
1999,  which  sounded  adven- 
turous even  from  a man  of 
such  unbounded  optimism. 

One  of  Lloyd's  first  under- 
takings, if  he  is  accorded  the 
power  he  anticipates,  will  be 
to  introduce  Ian  Botham  into 
England’s  coaching  set-up. 
Lloyd  recognises  that  the 
great  former  all-rounder, 
however  much  he  may  have 
marred  bis  reputation  in 
other  quarters,  remains  an  in- 
spirational figure  for  many  of 


the  present  England  team. 

Further  confirmation  that 
Lloyd's  ebullient  and  at  times 
unconventional  approach 
now  holds  sway  comes  with 
the  revelation  that  Peter 
Lever  has  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  England's  bowling 
coach  from  the  end  of  the 
season. 

“I  can’t  say  much  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  I will  be  getting  my 
own  men  in,"  said  Lloyd. 
"There  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  with  Peter  but  he  was 
Raymond  Illingworth's  ap- 
pointment and  he  has  ten- 
dered his  resignation.” 

Lever  was  appointed  by  Il- 
lingworth in  May  last  year 
and.  in  common  with  the  bat- 
ting coach  John  Edrich,  was 
touted  as  an  uncomplicated 
mar,  steeped  in  solid,  old-fash- 
ioned methods,  well  able  to 
enlighten  England's  players 
about  basic  cricketing 
principles. 


.•»*,>  * •*  ■ 


New  regime . . . with  Peter  Lever  (left)  departing  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  Ian  Botham  Is  already  cast  as  heir  apparent 


Lloyd's  inventive  use  of  ten- 
nis balls,  boxing  matches, 
musical  tapes  and  candy-floss 
eating  contests  (sorry,  the  last 
one  was  made  up)  was  hardly 
what  Lever  had  In  mind. 

As  team-mates  in  the  Lan- 
cashire sides  of  the  Sixties 
and  Seventies  the  pair  were 
cordial  enough,  but  they  were 
not  exactly  bosom  buddies  so 
Lever's  departure  is  entirely 
understandable.  Lloyd  was 
markedly  coy  about  Lever’s 
decision  yesterday,  but  the 
bowling  coach  undoubtedly 
jumped  before  he  was  pushed. 

Edrich  had  already  beaten 
a quiet  retreat,  there  being  lit- 
tle point  in  employing  two 
left-handed  batsmen  from  the 
same  era.  Lever  confined 
himself  to  a brief  confirma- 
tion yesterday  that,  although 
there  had  been  no  falling-out, 
there  was  a "difference  in 
styles". 

As  for  Botham.  Lloyd  has 
hankered  after  his  involve- 
ment since  the  start  of  the 
season,  only  for  Illingworth, 
in  what  will  arguably  be  seen 
as  his  last  autocratic  inter- 
vention as  chairman  of  selec- 
tors, determinedly  to  exclude 
the  possibility. 

But  Illingworth’s  retire- 
ment is  Imminent  and  if  the 
Acfield  report  the  examina- 
tion of  the  management  and 
structure  of  English  cricket 
is  implemented.  Lloyd  will 
have  control  of  his  own 
coaching  budget  with  the 
freedom  to  hire  and  fire  as  he 
saw  fit  Botham  will  then  be 
invited  to  fulfil  a broad-based 
role,  although  ft  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Lloyd  keeps  a size- 
able contingency  fond  for 
legal  occurrences. 

Lloyd,  who  was  employed 
on  a trial  basis  at  the  start  of 
the  season,  has  already  been 


‘A  sheet-metal  worker’s  son  from  Newcastle’ 


continned  from  page  1 
expectedly  pointy  blue  shoes. 
"Football  has  never  left  the 
area.  It's  the  talent  that’s  gone 
away.  What  we're  saying  here 
is  you  don't  have  to  leave 
Newcastle." 

And,  indeed,  there  will  be 
economic  benefits  to  the  place 
from  buying  Shearer.  Dozens 
more  staff  have  been  taken  on 
In  the  club  shop  to  process 
orders  for  Shearer  shirts. 
Thousands  of  extra  pounds 
hare  flowed  through  pub  tills 
toasting  the  new  arrival.  Hun- 


dreds more  Scandinavians 
will  flock  In  for  football  and 
shopping  weekends. 

The  cynic  might  suggest  the 
chief  beneficiary  of  the 
Shearer  boom  will  be  Sir 
John  Hall,  owner  of  Britain's 
biggest  shopping  centre,  the 
Metro  Centre  in  Gateshead; 
in  an  economy  built  on  retail, 
to  be  in  possession  of  a brand 
as  potent  as  Shearer  is  to  be 
king. 

But  there  was  no  place  for 
cynics  around  St  James'  Park 
yesterday.  "Of  course  Sir 


John's  making  money  out  of 
this.”  said  Dave  Trainer,  from 
Darlington,  at  25  the  samp  age 
as  Shearer  but  earning 
slightly  less  as  one  of  the 
area's  unemployed.  “But 
without  him  we'd  have  none 
of  this."  he  added.  "Sure,  I 
can’t  afford  to  come  and 
watch  them,  but  I’d  rather 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  watch 
my  team  with  Shearer  in  it 
than  get  in  to  see  rubbish." 

As  for  the  man  himself, 
well.  Shearer  clearly  prefers 
his  venomous  right  foot  to  do 


his  talking;  his  press  confer- 
ence pronouncements  were 
not  in  the  sardines  and  trawl- 
ers class.  Blinking  modestly 
in  the  flashbulb  blaze,  he  lim- 
ited himself  to  talking  at  "giv- 
ing 110  per  cent"  and  saying 
"For  me  the  season  can't 
come  quick  enough". 

He  also  declared:  "If  money 
comes  my  way,  that's  fine;  HI 
deal  with  that  when  it  comes 
along.  It  certainly  won’t 
change  me.  After  all  Tm  only 
a sheet  metal-worker's  son 
from  Newcastle.” 


Mrs  Donaldson  was  thrilled 
by  the  man.  “He's  lovely, 
everything  a mother  dreams 
her  son  to  he.”  she  said.  "Not 
one  you'd  lust  over,  mind.  Not 
like  Sir  John.  Power,  now 
that's  foe  real  aphrodisiac^" 
Meanwhile,  outside  foe  sta- 
dium, the  15,000  fans  waited 
for  their  new  man  to  appear 
on  the  stage.  A sense  of  paro- 
chial triumphalism  was  on 
their  rwtnria  as  they  ignored 

the  rain  and  sang  as  one: 
“Are  you  watching, 
Sunderland?” 


Fantasies  are  also  discourteous.  Making  it  with  your  partner  and 
thinking  of  his  mate  or  Johnny  Depp  isn’t  exactly  good  manners. 
And  let’s  not  avoid  the  loyalty  thing:  fantasies  are  disloyal.  Oh  yes 
they  are.  Your  heart  may  belong  to  daddy  but  some  other  succulent 
part  of  you  is  absent  without  leave. 


Tony  Brignull,  G2 


approached  by  Alan  Smith, 
foe  TCCB's  outgoing  chief  ex- 
ecutive, to  discuss  his  avail- 
ability for  a winter  pro- 
gramme which  offers  England 


a distinct  opportunity  to  Im- 
prove an  abysmal  record 
overseas. 

"I  am  going  to  Zimbabwe 
and  New  Zealand,”  Lloyd  con- 
firmed at  Headlngley  yester- 
day, "and  I expect  to  hear 
something  during  this  game. 
The  winter  coaching  person- 
nel will  be  suggested  by  me." 

Lloyd  anticipates  a two- 


year  contract,  in  line  with  the 
minimum  period  envisaged 
in  the  recently  release!  Ac- 
field report,  which  goes  be- 
fore foe  Board  for  approval 
later  this  year. 

Among  Lloyd's  priorities 
will  be  to  change  foe  mood  of 
England  tours  overseas.  For 
too  long  they  have  tended 
towards  the  unadventurous 
and  suspicious.  Zimbabwe, 
and  to  a lesser  extent  New 
Zealand,  are  both  countries 
where  long,  monotonous  win- 
ters can  have  a detrimental 


effect  upon  performances. 

Lloyd’s  appointment  as 
England  coach  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  his  removal  from 
the  selection  panel  if  another 
Acfield  conclusion  is  adopted. 
The  coach  viewed  that  possi- 
bility with  equanimity. 

“It  would  make  my  position 
easier  and  give  me  more 
scope  in  my  relationships 
with  the  players,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  got  no  worries  about 
that” 


Yorkshire  my  Yorkshire,  P14 


The  Lloyd  method 


• An  encouragement  of  debate  in  preference  to  an  intractable 
belief  in  " the  right  way". 

• The  use  of  boxing  to  improve  hand-eye  co-ordination. 

• Inspirational  slogans  in  the  dressing  room,  along  the  lines  of 
"The  ambition  to  win  is  important , but  the  ambition  to  train  to  win  is 
most  important  of  ail". 

• "Cuddies"  for  players  as  well  as  kicks  up  the  backside. 

• Close-catching  practice  with  tennis  bails  .to  reduce  the  risk  of 
finger  injuries  and  to  teach  the  art  of  "soft  hands". 

• Inspirational  music  tapes,  including  Jerusalem  and  Land  of  Hope 
and  Glory. 

• A developing  interest  in  sports  psychology. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,725 

Set  by  Araucaria 


Across 


4 HiUhead  senior  won  last 
time  (6) 

6  Non-fictionai  WUUam?  The 
case  can  go  higher  (4,4) 

9  No  whistle-blower^  habit  (6) 

10  Mute  utterance  backed 
what  rodent  does  about  boy 
M 

11  Great  trouble  being  kept  by 
keeper  in  aquarian  setting 
(5,6) 

is  Agreement!©  occupy Htfie 
room?  (7) 

17  Hell  go  for  a steer  Bke  the 
wind  In  the  leaves  (7) 

18  Sea  across  the  Channel  an 
Irishman  depicted,  the  old 
tool  (5-6) 

22  Indian  firm  on  the  Channel 
across  the  Sea  (8) 

23  String  goes  into  string— it's 
a bit  painful  (6) 


24  Scoffing  to  originate  outside 
the  Islands  (8) 

25  Second  prize  for  heraldry? 
(6) 

Down 


1 User  of  a hundred  topless 
pens  or  blue  pencils?  (6) 

2 China's  royal  race  (5,5) 

3 Pole  put  in  money  for  a 
chain  (8) 

4 Sheep  from  the  West 
caught  by  female  detective 
(8) 

5 Sentences  In  American 
publications  take  ages  (8) 

7 Picture  for  one  to  study  (4) 

8 Listener  to  direction  for 
sledge  (4) 

12  Father's  funny  greeting  to 
virgin  foil  owing  a narrow 

escape?  (10) 

13  Italian  name  for  actress  In 
football  dub  (English)  (8) 


□□□□□□  aaHQQQ 

□ □□nan 
□□Banan  □aBnBna 
B □ D Q q □ □ □ 

QannoQQmDaniann 

□ a h n o o 
□□do  □□□□□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□mi 

□□□□nnoonn  □□□□ 
**  □ □ n □ □ 

□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 

□ an  n n □ d □ 
aonanaa  □□□□non 

□ □E3QEH 

□□naan  onmnnn 


GR08SWOVID  SOLUTION 20,72* 

14  The  pulse  in  the  forehead  Is 
Just  bully  (8) 

16  Tick  off  a day  In  the 
embrace  of  a beautiful 
person  (8) 

19  Noah's  second  attempt  on 
the  Trent?  (6) 

20  A lot  of  detectives  take 
drugs  (4) 

21  Ruler  who  turns  up  for 
Frost?  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 


7T  SkockTThari  caB  our  solutions  fine 
on  0881  338  2aa  CaUs  cost  3Sp  per 
mjn.  cheap  rate.  49p  par  mm  at  afl 
raw  times.  Service  supplied  By  firs 
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